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PREFACE 


This book is a study of the old buildings of French Canada from the earliest 
habitations of Champlain and de Monts in the seventeenth century to the close of 
the French tradition in the middle of the nineteenth. It is largely based on a series 
of architectural surveys of important buildings made between 1924 and 1930. Each 
survey consists of complete measured drawings of the building, with the important 
decorative features, their mouldings and ornament, drawn to a scale large enough 
to allow of comparison with other examples. Such measured surveys are the first 
essential to any understanding of the architecture; they were done by myself or 
bv students working under my supervision and have resulted in a large collec- 
tion of drawings which are now in the Blackader Library of McGill University. 
In addition the buildings were fullv photographed, both in general appearance 
and in detail, so as to form, with the drawings, as complete a record as possible 
of the structure and its decoration. 

For the investigation of the documentary history, I was fortunate in obtain- 
ing the co-operation of such scholars as Professor E. R. Adair of McGill, Mr. 
Marius Barbeau, and the late Mr. G. A. Neilson. They undertook the difficult and 
tedious work of reading and copying endless church accounts, deliberations and 
similar documents, and of extracting therefrom the architectural material. A series 
of monographs, based on these materials, was published in the Journals of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects and of the Royal Architectural Institute of Canada. 
A list of these publications will be found in chapter XVI. 

Studies of this kind are the foundation of any history of architecture but, in 
themselves, they do not constitute a history. Much valuable material is not suited 
to journal publication. In particular a collection of old photographs had been ac- 
quired by McGill University. These seem to have been taken about 1880 and 
illustrate many old buildings which have since been destroyed by fire, restoration 
or demolition. I have also made use of the historic labours of others and would 
here acknowledge my indebtedness to their works, a list of which forms the great- 
er part of chapter XVI. This chapter does not pretend to be a full bibliography; 
it is simply a list of those authorities which I have used in writing the book. 

This is a book about buildings, their form, construction and decoration, about 
the traditions which led to those forms, about the materials and the techniques em- 
ployed. In a word, it is a book about their architecture. In chapter XIV I have 
given a list of those sculptors and architects whose names I have met and whose 
work I have studied, with short biographical notes. For those students who mav 
wish to go further into the lives of these artists, I have added references but no 
attempt has been made here to give full biographies. It may here be noted that 
authorities occasionally differ as to the exact dates in these men’s lives. I have 
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xviii 

accepted Tanguav’s Dictionnaire Biographique as my principal authority, although 
there appears to be a tendency in some writers to belittle this monumental work. 

But the work is greater than the artist. The dates of buildings have been 
derived mainlv from the contemporary church accounts and deliberations and 
other documents, supplemented always bv stylistic evidence. This latter is of great 
importance; the mouldings of the menuisier of 1770 were very different from those 
used by his father some thirty years earlier; the carving of Francois Baillairge and 
his pupils can be distinguished at a glance from that of a sculptor of the Montreal 
school. Such evidence is as valid as any documentary statement, it is only a little 
more difficult to read. Footnotes and references are necessary but I have tried to 
reduce them to a serviceable minimum. 

Some recent writers have laid stress on the influence of clerical advisers. We 
know for instance that M. Demers supplied a plan for the lengthening of the 
church to the fabrique of L’Ange Gardien in 1827. A vote of thanks was duly 
given but we do not hear that he ever supervised the execution of his plan. The 
Church of La Sainte Famille, on the Island of Orleans, owes much of its charm to 
the two side towers which were added by M. Gagnon, the cure, in 1807. to ac- 
commodate two bells which had been presented to the church. Such influence 
was of course continual; the clergy were interested in the building of their churches 
and were the ultimate authority on manv points, but we may doubt how much 
influence they had upon the architecture. I have gone no further into this subject 
than the actual building accounts indicate. 

I would conclude with an affectionate tribute to the late Gordon Antoine Neil- 
son of Corsock in Quebec. For many years he was mv assistant at McGill and my 
companion on many architectural travels. He shared in the work, had he lived he 
would have shared in the authorship. To his memory this book is dedicated. 
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THE OLD ARCHITECTURE 
OF QUEBEC 


INTRODUCTION 

The old architecture of Quebec is the colonial architecture of France as that of the 
United States is the colonial architecture of England. The earlv settlers brought 
with them the simple building methods of the French countryside, the only methods 
they knew, these they adapted and modified to suit the new climate and the new 
living conditions of North America. So rose an architecture whose roots were French 
whilst its blossom was Canadian. French- Canadian architecture is very thoroughly 
French but it is not the French of Europe. It is the French of Canada. 

To work out the precise relationship between the architecture of New France 
and that of the mother country would be a studv of interest but of considerable 
difficulty. For, whilst the great official and court architecture of France has been 
most fully studied, its buildings illustrated and published in detail, so that it is 
easily accessible to the student, the minor rural and regional architecture is much 
less known. It is difficult to obtain any exact knowledge of its forms, details and 
local variations. In thinking of French architecture of the seventeenth century we 
inevitably call up the glories of Versailles and the salons of Paris. But it was not 
upon these that Canadian architecture was founded. The earlv settlers knew noth- 
ing of the magnificent court life. They did not bring with them the scholarly ar- 
chitects of Versailles; thev were not burdened with the overwhelming magnificences 
of the Roi Soleil. They knew only the buildings and the carvings of their own 
countrvside. 

This is the knowledge which it is difficult to obtain. Yet, from such publica- 
tions of French regional architecture as I have been able to consult and from my 
own observations in rural France — material all too slight — I am persuaded that 
the Canadian settlers took many liberties. They developed their traditions very free- 
ly and so produced a real Canadian architecture, moulded bv climate and life and 
by a genuine feeling for beauty. The architecture of old Quebec is emphaticallv 
not a degraded copy of the great French renaissance. 

In one field the great tradition came to Canada. The wood sculpture which 
decorates our old churches is in the “Grand Manner”, simplified and made human. 
Our earliest wood-sculptors, trained in France, used all the apparatus of the French 
renaissance. Their Canadian apprentices carried on the tradition, the art was fos- 
tered by the Church and taught in the Seminary. But even here we can detect 
local traditions. How shall we account for the stylistic differences between the 
carving of Gilles Bolvin, with its almost mediaeval quality, and that of Noel Levas- 
seur, reminiscent in some ways of the delicate renaissance of Francis First? A close 
study of French and possibly of Flemish local architecture might provide an ex- 
planation. But we may be sure that the wood sculpture of Quebec rises from 
more sources than one. 
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This woodcarving is one of the most brilliant artistic achievements of North 
America. The work varies from little wall sconces and turned candlesticks to the 
great carved retables of the Ursuline Convent or of St. Joachim de Montmorency. 
The figure sculpture includes little statuettes a foot high for the tabernacle and 
heroic-size figures to fill the niches on the west front of some parish church. The 
standard of skill is high. This is no crude backwoodsman’s effort, “hacked out with 
a pocket-knife’’ as I was once assured, nor is it the work of self-taught geniuses as 
has often been asserted. It is the work of well trained artists, masters of their craft. 
They were trained as apprentices and so inherited and handed down the great 
tradition in a way almost impossible for the technical school products of our own 
day. Apprenticeship was more than teaching, it was a full induction into the 
recognized body of craftsmen. 

The English conquest of 1763 left surprisingly little mark on the progress of 
Canadian architecture. It was not until 1790 or so that English influence became 
apparent and then only in the cities. The decoration of St. Frangois on the Island 
of Orleans, executed between 1835 and 1844, is purely French, untouched by the 
revivals which were fashionable elsewhere. Quevillon who worked under English 
rule is as French as was Noel Levasseur of the French regime. 

But in 1824 Notre Dame de Montreal was rebuilt in a bastard American Gothic. 
This was the first great blow to the old French tradition; it died hard, even today 
traces of it can be found, but we may close our history in the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury. After that there were a few individual sculptors but there was no great school. 
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The Habitation at Port Royal 
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CHAPTER I 


BUILDING IN THE EARLY WRITTEN RECORD 

The explorers of Canada left very full accounts of their vovages and of the trading- 
posts, or habitations., which they established on the new continent. Lescarbot and 
Champlain give long descriptions of de Monts’ habitations, first on the island of 
Ste. Croix and later, in 1605, at Port Royal, at the entrance to the Bav of Fundy. 
Champlain tells us of the famous habitation which he built at Quebec in 1608. 
We have picture-plates of these buildings, drawn in the curious diagram perspec- 
tive of the time and bv an artist who can never have seen the actual buildings. 

These drawings must be read with great caution. The artist undoubtedly 
supplied the details from his own imagination, but, if we read the drawings along 
with the written descriptions, we may get a verv clear idea of the kind of building 
to which these French explorers were accustomed and which they naturally built 
in the new land. 

The Jesuit fathers wrote home regular reports of their missionary work and 
into them thev put quite detailed accounts of their churches and houses and of the 
manner in which they were built. 

At a slightlv later date in the mid-seventeenth century, when a small colony 
had been established, the letters of the Venerable Mere Marie de llncarnation to 
her son in Paris and the True Description of New France of Pierre Boucher tell us 
how the nuns were building their cloisters and the settlers their houses. Pierre 
Boucher’s little book was the first settlers’ guide to Canada. The Voyages of Cham- 
plain, the Jesuit Relations, the Letters of Mere Marie de Vlncarnation and Bouch- 
er’s True Description are our principal authorities for seventeen th-centurv building 
in New France and to them we must first turn our attention. 

The Habitations 

A habitation was a permanent trading post. It consisted of a group of build- 
ings built round a courtyard and was fortified against Indian raids by bastions and 
palisades. A habitation included all the buildings necessary to house the expedi- 
tion and for trading with the Indians. It contained a lodging, or apartment, for 
the head of the expedition, quarters for the officers and for the men, dining-hall, 
kitchen, bakery, smith’s forge, a large store and trading-room. At Quebec, if we 
may trust the picture, they had a dovecote, though Champlain is silent as to where 
the pigeons came from. It has been suggested that it was a watch-tower. Out- 
side was the vegetable garden where seeds, brought from France, were grown. 

The. first habitation was that built by de Monts on the Island of Ste. Croix. 
In Lescarbot’s Nova Francia we read: — 
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“This island where the French settled was called Sainte-Croix, lying twenty-five 

leagues beyond Port Royal. Now leaving them meanwhile to fell and lay low the 

cedars and other trees of the said island in order to make the necessarv build- 

* 

ings. . / 

In Champlain’s Voyages : — 

“Then, without loss of time, the Sieur de Monts proceeded to set the workmen to 
build houses for our residence and allowed me (Champlain) to draw up the plan 
of our settlement. After the Sieur de Monts had chosen the site for the store- 
house, which was 54 feet long, eighteen broad and twelve feet high, he settled 
the plan for his own house which he had built quickly by good workmen.” 2 

Again, in Lescarbot: — 

“But, within the fort was the lodging of the Sieur de Monts, made of good and 
artificial carpenter work with the banner of France above it. At another point 
was the store-house wherein lav the safety and the life of everyone, made similar- 
lv with good carpenter work, and covered with shingles. Opposite the store were 
the lodgings and houses of the Sieur d’Orville, de Champlain, Champ-Dore and 
other notable personages. Opposite to the lodging of the Sieur de Monts was a 
gallerv covered for exercise, either of games or for the workmen in time of rain.” 3 

The Island of Ste. Croix turned out to be very exposed and a move was ac- 
cordinglv made to the mouth of the Bay of Fundy where, at Port Royal, a more 
sheltered site was chosen: — 

“We fitted out two pinnaces which we loaded with the woodwork of the houses 
at Ste Croix to transport it to Port Royal, twenty-five leagues distant, where we 
judged the climate to be more agreeable and temperate.” 4 

This did not include the woodwork of the store-house which was too large 
to transport. 5 At Port Royal the buildings were re-erected; they were evidently 
substantial and well built, de Monts had plenty of good workmen, indeed Les- 
carbot tells us: — 

“Suffice it to say that we had numerous joiners, carpenters, masons, stone-cutters, 
locksmiths, workers in iron, tailors, wood-sawyers, sailors, etc.”" 

In the days of wooden ships ship- carpenters were the best in the world. 
Sawyers, smiths and tailors were necessary in any expedition. Scant traces of this 
habitation have been found at Lower Granville, near Digby in Nova Scotia. Thev 
amount only to rather imperfect remains of the stone foundations but with the 
aid of the picture-plan they were sufficient to allow of a reconstruction. This res- 
toration was carried out in 1939 by the Association of Port Royal and the Dominion 
government. The present buildings of course have no historic authority but they 
probably look very like the original habitation of de Monts. 

1 H. P. Biggar fed.), Lescarbot, History of New France. (Champlain Society), p. 242. 

2 H. P Biggar (ed.), Voyages of the Sieur de Champlain. (Champlain Society). Vol. I, p. 275. Referred to as 

Champlain’s Voyages. 

3 Lescarbot, p. 514. For the French see appendix. 

4 Champlain’s Voyages , Vol. I, p. 367. 

5 Lescarbot, p. 280 

6 Lescarbot, p. 319. 
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In his Voyages Samuel Champlain gives a long description of the habitation 
which he built at Quebec in 1608, and supplements it with a drawing whose per- 
spective has never been quite satisfactorily solved. Unfortunately he tells us noth- 
ing of the methods of construction excepting what we can gather from one short 
reference: — “Whilst the carpenters, sawyers and other workmen were busy at our 
quarters”. 1 * * * * * 7 

The building, then, was of sawn wood. But the description must be given in 
full:— 


“I continued the construction of our quarters, which contained three main build- 
ings of two storeys. Each one was three fathoms long and two and a half wide. 
The storehouse was six long and three wide with a fine cellar six feet high. All 
the wav round the buildings I had a gallery made, outside the second storey, which 
was a very convenient thing. There were also ditches fifteen feet wide and six 
deep and outside these I made several salients which enclosed a part of the build- 
ings and there we put our cannon. In front of the building there is an open space 
four fathoms wide and six or seven long which abuts on the river’s bank.”' 


The well-known plate which accompanies this description shows the two- 
storeyed buildings with the gallery, or balconv, at the second floor, steep roofs 
with gables, one of which is crowned by a windvane and sundial, high chimneys 
and casement windows of the French croisee pattern filled in with an indication 
of diamond panes. The dovecote in the court has a steep hipped roof with finials. 


It is probable that both for this, and for the drawing of the Port Roval habi- 
tation, Champlain gave the engraver nothing beyond a slight sketch and a verbal 
description. The engraver probably filled in such details as the window-panes, 
the weathervane, the wall and roof textures and so on, as he thought best. 


The habitation of Quebec stood, roughly, on the site of the existing church 
of Notre-Dame des Victoires. It was still in use in 1647 when we hear of the 
^ * n a building contract in the Ursuline convent. 9 A map of 

s ows on the site a building, with two towers, called “magasine” and a bird’s- 

7V/ eW i° . shows the same building. 10 It has not the slightest resemblance 

to Champlains drawing. The original building had long ago been altered out of 
all resemblance. ° 


1 HE 


Jesuit Delations 


J i u 

finrl i tl. tj 10 r>7 ?° StS we now P ass 1° the descriptions of building which we 
bee and in ? ther early writin § s ' The first buildings in Que- 

burnt from the “ocar liLTtLr^^etderf 0 " 6 and S °° d lime COuld be 

qnd tfipv vpru crrrt u . , .. _ y ett l ers weie quite accustomed to stone houses 

of field stools The h t^’"' There Was ' and * an abundant supplv 

and he soon eantt m T'W ‘ heSe ° ff hiS § round before he could plough 

\ , he soon learnt to build an excellent rough rubble wall with them Clav suit- 
able for brick-making, was available in mm,,, „i . , tnem. '-.lax, suit- 

merit was formed, we find buildines beincr e P t aS s00 " as a P e, ' ma nent settle- 
. Champlain's , p ^ 8 " § St “ e “ 88 Well 3 S In WOOd. 

8 Champlain's Voi/in/rs, Vol. II, p. 34 Poi . t ,.„ v . 

8 B. R. H. 1901, p. 268 Contract for fh "'V*™ «PPendix. 

10 See appendix. construction or the church and fort at Quebec. 
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The Jesuit Fathers, in the main, describe wooden frame buildings. So Pere 
Charles Lalemant writing from Quebec in 1626 says: — 

“About the middle of Lent I ventured to ask the Captain to give us the carpenters 
of the settlement to help us to erect a little cabin at the place we had begun to 
clear awav and he very courteouslv granted mv request . . . they worked with such 
good-will that . . . thev had finished our cabin by Monday of Holy Week and 
besides they had sawed over 250 planks ( aix ) both for the roof and for the sides 
of the cabin, twenty rafters ( chevrons ) and hewn over twenty-five large pieces 
necessarv for the erection of the cabin.” 11 

In 1642 we read: — 

“Monsieur the Chevalier de Montmagny, our Governor, having learnt that His Ma- 
jestv and His Eminence were sending out men to fortify the country at once caused 
the framework of a house to be prepared.” 12 

In 1684 the church of the Mission du Sault was blown down; the missionary 
describes the rebuilding in a letter of that year: — 

“When the logs were squared, carting was out of the question; but the savages car- 
ried pieces sixtv feet long and proportionately thick and thus accumulated all the 
timbers where the frame of the building was to be hewn. . . When spring had 
come, we began to erect the chapel which had been hewn into shape during the 
winter . . . the posts and beams are clumsy and heavy — for one may imagine that 
the timbers of a building sixty feet long and twenty-five long are not light. 

At a later date, in 1748, the missionary at Detroit reports a contract which he 
has made: — 

“I have made a contract with Meloche for the framework of my church, house, 
roof, etc., for the sum of 1000 livres, and for every 100 boards and planks at 60 
livres; and, for what he shall saw me, at 30 livres a 100. Item with jam's for 2 
stone chimneys and hearths and for lathing (later) roughcasting (crept) plaster- 
ing and floating ( blanchir ).” 14 

His church and presbytery, according to these notes, were wood-framed build- 
ings, boarded on the outside and plastered inside, with stone chimneys. Except- 
ing that the timbers were larger, the construction was that of the modern framed 
house. Frame construction was in use in northern France and in southern Eng- 
land from the seventeenth century onwards. The English settlers brought it to New 
England, where all the earliest buildings are framed. The Fiench settlers brought 

it to Canada. 

Many of the existing church roofs and barns in Quebec are framed of 12" 
timber beams, squared with the axe and fastened with mortice, tenon and wood- 
en pins. These show that the old structural technique remained in use until 

about a century ago. 

11 R. G. Thwaites (ed.), The Jesuit Relations. Vol. 4, p. 217. Referred to as J. R. 
u J. R., Vol. 22. p. 247. 

13 J. R., Vol. 63, p. 233. 
w J. R., Vol. 32, p. 31. 
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The Venerable Mere Marie de L’Incarnation 

Mere Marie de llncarnation, the first superior of the Ursuline order in Que- 
bec, was a woman of great organizing ability. She superintended the building of 
the first convent, on the site where the present buildings stand. When this was 
burnt to the ground, nine years after it had been built, she applied herself at once 
to the building of a second convent. In her letters to her son in Paris she gives a 
most interesting account of the erection of both these buildings and of the difficul- 
ties which she had to overcome. This passage relates to the first building of 1641: — 

“In answer to what you wish to know about the country I can tell you that there 
are houses of stone, of wood and of bark. Ours, which is entirely of stone, is ninety- 
two feet long and twenty-eight broad. It is the finest and the largest in Canada 
as houses are built here. In this is included the church, which has its length in 
the breadth of the house, and is seventeen feet broad. You may think that small, but 
the excessive cold does not permit us to make larger spaces. There are times 
when the priests are in danger of having their fingers and their ears frozen. The 
fort is of stone, as are the houses dependent on it. Those of the reverend fathers, 
of Madame our foundress, of the hospital nuns and of the settled Indians are 
also of stone. Those of the settlers, excepting for one or two, are of wood with stone 
filling. Some of the Indians have portable houses of birch bark which they put up 
very neatly with poles. We had one of this kind at first for our classroom. When 
I say that our houses are of stone I do not wish to say that they are of cut stone, 
no, only the corners, which are of a kind of marble almost black which can be tak- 
en out in very well cut pieces. The corners, being of this kind of stone, are very 
fine, but they are expensive to cut because of the hardness. A man costs thirty 
sols a day and in addition we must support him on feast-days, Sundavs and dur- 
ing bad weather. We have our artisans sent out to us from France and hire them 
for thiee years or more. We have ten who do all our work excepting that the set- 
tlers provide us with lime, sand and brick. Our building is in three floors, in the 
middle one of which we have our cells made like those of France. Our fireplace 
is at the end to heat the dormitory and the cells, of which the partitions are onlv 
of pine wood for otherwise we could not heat them. . . Our beds are of wood and 
shut up like cupboards. . . In winter our Indians leave their stone houses and 
ive in cabins in the woods, where it is not so cold. In the four fireplaces which 
we aye we burn a hundred and seventy-five cords of large wood a year. . . Our 

enc osmg wa is only of big tree trunks ten feet high and connected together bv 

on planks” C ° Ver ‘ ngS ° f the h ° USes are in two la y ers of planks or of shingles laid 

This building, of which we have no further record, was completely burnt in 
ecember 1650 by a fire originating in the bakery, where one of the sisters had 
placed a pan of embers under her bread pan to make the dough rise. 

down T and r l U e lding ^ c0 -"™ e nced at once. The fire-ruined walls were pulled 

PelWeTaid the n fiTst ; Up ° n the ° ld Nation, Mme. de la 

1652 Of this huildina hT v ui ^ ^ building was occupied on 29 Mav. 
1652. Of tbs budding, the Venerable Mother gives an account in a letter of 1651:- 

■ n. j U * d .u g * S r Iready a * dle waP bead. The chimneys are being built and in 
eight days the rooftrusses will be raised Tr ,v „ . . ,r , : ® Dullt ana in 

raised. . . It is astonishing how dear artisans and 
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operations are here, we have men at forty-five and at fifty-five sols a day. Our 
accident having occurred unexpectedly we found ourselves without any of these 
people and that is why they are very expensive for us; for, in case of necessity 
we could have them sent out from France at a more reasonable rate. We hire 
them for three years and in that way they make their profit, and we also. At pre- 
sent there are days when we are paying thirty livres a day for men, not counting 
those w ho are working by the job. Four oxen, who do our work, are dragging ma- 
terials of wood and of sand. The stone we are quarrying on the spot.” 15 

The Venerable Mere Marie was an excellent letter- writer, and this gives a 
vivid picture of the construction of an important building in the mid-seventeenth 
century. Her second building was burnt in 1686 but much of its walling is still 
probablv part of the present convent. 

Pieree Boucher 

In 1663 Pierre Boucher, founder and first seigneur of Boucher ville, wrote his 
celebrated True and Genuine Description of New France. His purpose was to 
attract settlers and to give them some idea of what awaited them in their new coun- 
trv. So he describes the construction of the houses, the different kinds of wood in 
Canada and their uses, and the various building materials which could be got. He is 
naturally describing the farmhouse, such a house as the new settler might hope to 
build for himself, not a great monastic establishment; so he writes: — 

“Quebec is built on rockv ground and, in excavating for cellars one gets stone to 
build with, but this stone is not very good and mortar does not stick to it; it is a 
kind of black marble; but a league from here, both up and down the riverside, per- 
fectly good stone that dresses well is to be found. At Quebec there is limestone and 
clay for making bricks, tiles for paving or roofing, and other like things.” 18 

He gives much information on the wood which is to be got in the country: — 

“I begin with the one which is the most useful of these here and which we call pine, 
but which does not have any fruit as pines in Europe do. These trees are of various 
sizes and heights; but thev generally grow to fifty or sixty feet without branches. 
Their wood is used for making planks and boards which are very fine and good. 17 

“Cedars also grow here. Their leaves are flat and their wood is soft but almost im- 
perishable, for which reason it is used here for making garden fences and beams in 
cellars. The American or black larch or tamarac has a harder and heavier wood 
which is verv good to build with . . . there is still another kind of these trees, 
which we call hemlock . . . their wood does not rot so soon as that of the others 
for which reason it is used very generally for building purposes . . . the tree called 
cherry birch grows big and high and very straight. Its wood is used for making 
household furniture. 18 

“Two sorts of oak are found here, the one of which is of a more open grain than 
that of the other, and is therefore more fit for the making of household furniture 
and for joiners and carpenters work, while the other is good for shipbuilding pur- 

15 B Suite Lettres hixtnriques (If la Venerable Mere Marie de l’ I ncarnntion, pp. -9, 64. Author’s trans. 
io E. L. Montizambe-t. Canada in the XVII Century. (Translation of Pierre Boucher, Vraie Description, of 
1663), p. 18. Referred to as Pierre Boucher. 

17 Pierre Boucher, p. 29. 

18 Pierre Boucher, p. 31. 
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poses. These trees grow tall and large and straight, particularly in the neighbour- 
hood of Montreal. 19 

“What are the houses built of? Some are built entirely of stone and covered with 
boards or planks of pine: others are built of wooden framework or uprights, with 
masonry between; others are built wholly of wood; but all the houses are covered, 

as I have said, with boards.”* 0 

Summarizing these, and other early records, we can form a fairly complete 
picture of building in Canada in the early seventeenth century. The first houses 
were of wood, framed and covered with shingles, but stone was abundant and 
it was not long before stone houses were being built. Father le Jeune, describ- 
ing the ruins of Quebec in 1632 writes:— “that poor settlement of which nothing is 
now to be seen but the ruins of its stone walls.” 21 Both Mere Marie, in 1641, and 
Pierre Boucher, in 1663, mention stone houses. From the beginning the larger 
buildings were of stone. 

Walls were usually of field rubble, water-worn stones bedded deeply in lime 
mortar. Such walls had to be thick for stability, and we find them from two to 
four feet thick according to the size of the building. Such walls give good pro- 
tection. They are cool in summer and in winter, once warmed, they retain heat 
for a long time. But if a rubble wall is exposed to the alternate frosts and thaws 
of a Canadian winter, the mortar will be forced out, the interior of the wall will 
get wet and eventually the whole wall will disintegrate. To guard against this it 
was a common practice to cover the outside of a stone wall with wood boarding, 
particularly on the exposed north and east sides. The boarding kept the stone dry 
and a dry wall is immune to frost. This very practicable device is referred to by 
Pierre Boucher, and may be seen, on a large scale, today on the Hopital General 
at Quebec. 

Cut stone was required for angles, windows and doors; for this the Quebec 
limestone was used. It is a hard grey stone, full of small cavities; it weathers well 
but is quite unfit for carving or for any but the simplest mouldings. It is still used 
and is still expensive to cut. The “espece de marbre noir”, mentioned by Mere 
Marie, was probably this limestone quarried at Beauport. Pierre Boucher men- 
tions brick and tiles for roofing and paving. Good brick clay is found in many 
parts of the province and brick seems to have been made from early days. 

The Jesuit Relations of 1636 give an account of the building of the first 
fort: — 

“Monsieur de Montmagny, our governor, has traced the plan, as I have already 
said, of a fortress which is to be regularly built. Some are working at the lime, 
others at the brick, others are hauling stones and others levelling the ground. 
They have drawn the plans of a city, in order that all buildings hereafter shall 
be done systematically. Like so many others, this effort at town planning seems 
to have petered out. 

Again, in the same year:— “For a distance of two leagues round about Kebec 

ie Pierre Boucher, p. 32. 

20 Pierre Boucher, p. 73. 

21 J. R., Yol. 5, p. 39. 

22 J. R. t Yol. 9, p. 13 7. 
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lime is made; good building stone is quarried, which can be easily cut; excellent 
brick is made and sand is to be found almost everywhere.”"’ 

A fathei at Tadoussac wiites in 1642: — The father wished to have the bricks 
carried up that had been brought for building the house at Tadoussac.”"' 

In 1673 we lead of the chapel at Ancienne Lorette: — “As earlv as the summer 
of 1673, while we were having made, nine or ten leagues from there, the bricks 
wherewith the chapel was to be built.”" 5 

In 1651 w e hear of a brickyard at Three Rivers."'' Bricks must have been ex- 
tensively used yet I have been unable to find a single brick that could definitely 
be recognized as seventeenth or early eighteenth century make. Probably these 
old bricks were too soft to stand the severe frosts and have simply disintegrated. 

Mere Marie and Pierre Boucher both mention wood-framed houses. Mere 
Marie notes that many houses were of stone, including those of the Sauvages se- 
dentaires, the settled Indians who had a village at the top of Mountain Street, 
but that the habitants’ houses were of “colombage pierotte”, that is, of frame work 
filled with stone. Pierre Boucher mentions both the plain frame construction and 
also the pierotte , both kinds of houses being covered with boarding. 

Simple wood-framed houses seem to have been common at all periods, from 
the first Habitations to the present day. The “colombage pierotte”, the stone-filled 
frame house, was a simple wav of insulating a wooden house and was very much 
used both in Canada and in New England. In 1768 one of the oldest buildings in 
Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island, was described as follows: — 

“A dwellinghouse, 56' x 268', one storey with a pitched roof, shingled and clap- 
boarded and filled in between the studs with stone laid in rough mortar.”" 7 To- 
day we use other materials for insulating wooden houses but they do the same 
work. 

Pierre Boucher tells us that the roofs were made of boards, which were prob- 
ably laid running down the roof. Mere Marie mentions both boards and shingles 
and these seem to have been the usual roof coverings. Thatch was undoubtedly 
used later, in some localities, but we find no mention of it in the early records. 

In a country with a cold and therefore a dry winter climate, fire is a very 
serious danger and a wood-covered roof is not safe. From early times fire-resist- 
ing roofing materials were sought and their use enforced if practicable. 

Boucher writes of tiles for roofing and paving and such tiles were undoubtedly 
made, but like the brick they do not seem to have been very satisfactory. They 
were probablv soft. No trace of them now remains nor are they ever named in 
the building accounts. 

Slates were imported. In 1666 Pere Beschefer writes: — “Our house is in two 

23 J. R„ Vol. 9, p. 165. 

» .T. R., Vol. 26, p. 119. 

23 J. R„ Vol. 58, p. 147. 

*» J. R„ Vol. 37, pp. 107-9. 

27 Gan. Geogr. Mag., Vol. IV, No. 4, April 1932, p. 205. 
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storeys, all of stone and covered in slate with a fine cupola for a clock. The 
Ursuline and Hospital nuns have well-built houses. 

The accounts of the Ursuline convent mention slates for the period 1672 to 
1686."' Maitre Robert Pepin, “piqueur dardoise” receives in various payments 2,- 
203 livres for slates and shingles, and in 1674, 20,000 slates were purchased for 
940 livres. In 1679 Pepin was paid for “se quil a couvert de notre maison” and 
the nuns bought 38,000 slates for 1,720 livres and slate nails for 329 livres. In 
1681 they paid 100 livres for lead to cover part of the roof. These slates weie 
probably imported, since, in 1721, M. Chaussegros de Lery, ingenieur du Roy, 
writes to the Conseil de Marine in Paris: — 

“J’ai remis a M. l’Intendant un etat des ardoises necessaires pour couvrir les ma- 
gazins du Roi, de Quebec et de Montreal, ne 1 etant que de bardeaux, pai ce 
moven les effets de Sa Majeste seront en surete. II est necessaire aussi de cou\iii 
avec de l’ardoise les autres batiments qui lui appartiennent. 11 a arrive dans ce 
pavs que lorsqu’une maison est en feu on ne peut pas garantir celles qui sont 
aupres a cause qu’elles sont couvert en planches ou en bardeaux. Je supplie le con- 
seil de nous envoy er les ardoises que j’ai l’honneur de demander. 

In 1428 slate quarries were opened at the Grand Etang, 31 apparently with little 
success. The slates were of poor quality and probably perished very rapidly from 
the frosts. But in 1674 the accounts of the Ursuline convent record the purchase 
of t wen tv-four leaves of tinned iron (feuilles de fer blanc); in 1678 tin-plate is 
mentioned in the accounts of Notre-Dame de Montreal and thereafter we frequent- 
lv meet with this material, the “tin tile” which covers so many old buildings in 
Quebec. 32 

The tariff-list of 1748 tells us that “ferblanc” was imported in barrels, in two 
sizes, large and small. Between 1741 and 1755 there were in Montreal four work- 
ers in tin-plate. 33 There is no tin in Canada and tin-plate was alwavs imported. 31 

No better roofing material for the Canadian climate could be asked. It is light, 
durable and fireproof and in time it turns to a beautiful bronze colour. It came 
to be very extensively used for churches and important buildings, but for the 
farmhouse it must have been too expensive. Ordinary houses continued to be 
shingled. 

The regulations for fire protection in Quebec of 1673 give us a good idea of 
the better class of building in a town. They require: — 

“That noone shall erect a new building in the lower town which has not at least 
the two gables in masonry. That ladders must be provided for reaching the roof. 
That stoves in houses must not be placed otherwise than in fireplaces.” 

And in 1727, the Intendant Dupuy in his “Ordonnance pour la construction des 
maisons en materiaux incombustibles” forbids: — 

28 B. R. H„ 1929, p. 335. 

29 rrsuline Convent, Quebec, Livre de Comptes 1672-73, f. 46; 1673 f. 296 et seq. 

30 Documents Hxstoriques , Correspondance VI, Quebec 18 93. 

31 B. R. H., 1910, p. 185. 

32 Canadian Antiquary, 1916, p. 9. 

33 B. R. H., 1924. p. 280 . 
w See appendix. 
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( 1 ) To build any house in the towns and large villages where stone can be con- 
veniently found, otherwise than in stone. 

(2) To build otherwise than in two storeys. 

(3) To use exposed ( apparent ) wood in lintels for doors or windows. 

(4) To cover with shingles. 35 

Glass was in use for windows, certainly in the larger buildings though it must 
have been imported. In 1674 the accounts of the Ursuline convent note the pur- 
chase of 100 panes of glass at 46 livres 10 sols. 

The Venerable Mere Marie complained that workmen were scarce and expens- 
ive, but Quebec, in the mid-seventeenth century had craftsmen. At a procession 
of the Blessed Sacrament at Sillery in June of 1648, torches of twelve trades were 
carried. They were Turner, Joiner, Shoemaker, Cooper, Locksmith, Gun-Smith, 
Carpenter, Mason, Tool-Maker, Baker, Wheelwright and Nailmaker.” 36 This should 
dispose of the legend that the seventeenth century French settlers were rough 
backwoodsmen, building their log cabins with no better tools than an axe and a 
sheath-knife. From the first these settlers included men of education. Hebert, the 
first habitant, was an apothecary and carried out experiments in naturalizing trees. 

The first real community in Quebec was that established after the treaty of 
St. Germain in 1632. It was an organized body and included a certain number of 
well-trained craftsmen. These early Quebecquois built for themselves substantial 
stone or wooden houses. They followed the building methods of northern France, 
to which they were accustomed. They had from the beginning educational facili- 
ties and they had neither the need nor the inclination to live as backwoodsmen. 

Before leaving the subject of earlv building construction in Canada we must 
consider two theories which are at times put forward and indeed taken for grant- 
ed. They are that the early explorers and settlers built “half-timber work” and 
that they built log cabins. 

The statement that half-timber work was used in early times may possibly 
be due to a misunderstanding of the technical term “half-timber”. This term was 
originally applied by nineteenth century antiquarians to houses having one half 
of the wall composed of heavy wood framing, usually of oak, the other half being 
filled in with plaster, brick or even stone rubble, and in which the timber fram- 
ing remains exposed, forming a decorative feature of the building. It has come 
to be used for any wood-framed building in which the framing is visible, as part 
of the architecture. Half-timber houses are not boarded or shingled outside. 

True half-timber was in use in Northern Europe in the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries. The framework is usually of oak, often constructed so as to 
show elaborate patternings on the exterior; by the seventeenth century it had 
given way to frame building, boarded on the exterior. 

The spaces between the framing posts in a frame building may be left vacant 
or they may be filled in with some form of insulation. One form of this was in 
common use as early as the seventeenth century under the name “colombage 

» B. R. H., 1924, p. 131. 

30 J. R., Vol. 32, p. 91. 
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pierotte”. In this the spaces were filled with rough rubble and plaster, the entire 
wall was then boarded or shingled outside and plastered inside. But this hardly 
constitutes “half-timber” work as it is understood by the architect. 

In the Archives at Ottawa is a drawing of houses built in 1753 at Isle Royal 
in Cap Breton. 7 The houses, three in a continuous row, are of one storey with 
an attic. The walls are of upright wood posts some three or four feet apart rest- 
ing on a wood sill and are filled in with brick between the posts. This may be 
called half-timber, but it is half-timber of a very crude kind, it is rather “colom- 
bage pierotte” without the external boarding. No existing old buildings in Que- 
bec are of half-timber and the descriptions of old buildings all correspond to a 
frame construction. It is, I think, better to call them frame houses. “Half-timber” 
must always bring up visions of the elaborate and highly decorative wooden hous- 
es of fifteenth century England, France and Germany. 

True half-timber work has been found in a few old houses built by German 
settlers in America. The Spengler House near York and the Moravian meeting- 
house at Oley Valley, both in Pennsylvania, are cited as examples. 


The Log Cabin 


There is a common belief that the earlv explorers and settlers built log cab- 
ins . This seems to be based upon a belief that they had no skilled craftsmen and 
that, in consequence, their houses must have resembled those of the typical back- 
woodsman, crudely built, of unsquared logs, fitted together with the axe. 

But Lescarbot expressly states that the Port Royal expedition had joiners, car- 
penters, masons, stonecutters, locksmiths, workers in iron, tailors, woodsawvers, 
etc. Any expedition of those days had to carry with it craftsmen; they might have 
to rebuild their ship at any time. The ship-carpenters were quite able to build a 
house and to build it better than most carpenters of today. De Mont’s house at 
Ste. Croix was of “une belle et artificielle charpenterie”. The store was “de belle 
charpenterie convert de bardeaux”. 


Lescarbot writes:— “Quelquesuns setoient cabannes en la terre-ferme”. This 
Dr. Biggar translates: -“Some had built log-huts on the mainland.” 88 

In his introduction Dr. Biggar writes: 

Mont s residence was, Lescarbot informs us, built of timbers brought from France 
and the same was true apparently of the storehouse, but all the other buildings 
were apparently log-hub.” He further translates, in the passage quoted, “convert 
de bardeaux as covered with reeds” in place of the usual meaning “shingles'" 

* n have n0t been able .*° fi " d the P assa § e referred to in Lescarbot and the sug- 
ges on seems very quest, enable. Why should an expedition well equipped with 

buIkv m hTa m S sTd < * C0U1 7 V T fUmislled With timber > burde " itself with the 
k ' bean f ! S and fr T m S of a house , a storehouse over fifty feet long? When 
the expedition moved to Port Royal it took two “barques” to carry the timbers 

•• t * ‘1 Q /"‘Q /In /In lvn f i v.. k 


‘Facade du batiment . . . constmit en Lois 1 R 

■ ” ln ,h ' Publlc A " h ™ «'■ x ri g 


M. Barbeau. 

Lescarbot, p. 255. French on p. 514 
Champlain’s Voyages, Vol. I, p 276. 
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of the house only and that for a few miles. Thev could not take the timbers of 
the storehouse which were too big to carry. Yet it is suggested that they had 
been brought across the Atlantic. 

Why render hardeaux as “reeds”? Any skilled carpenter of the old school could 
make shingles quite easily. Why translate cabane as “log house”? Earlv French 
writers commonly use it for the bark houses of the Indians. Pere Charles Lale- 
mant uses the word cabane for a small house boarded on the sides and roof and 
quite evidently a framed house. Here it simply means hut or shack. 

These assumptions are really based upon the idea that the early explorers 
could not build a frame house. It would I think be truer to sav that thev did not 
know how to build a log cabin, for the art of log building seems to have been 
brought to North America by the first Scandinavian settlers. It must have been 
quite unknown to the early French or English colonists. 

Log houses are found in Scandinavia, Russia and Switzerland, countries with 
great pine forests whose long straight poles originated the peculiar log construc- 
tion. The walls are made of unsquared logs laid one upon another, crossing at the 
corners where thev are halved together. So at each angle we see the log ends 
projecting in a cross and these projecting ends are necessary for the stability of 
the wall. For the backwoodsman it had the great advantage that a log house 
could be built with no other tool than an axe and required no nails. But log- 
building is quite a specialized art with a skilled technique of its own; it is diffi- 
cult to imagine de Mont’s or Champlain’s skilled carpenters abandoning their well- 
tried frames to invent the log cabin. 

The passages in the Jesuit Relations show that the earlv settlers built frame 
houses; one passage only, in a letter from Three Rivers of 1635, says: — 

“Notre maison, en la premiere commencement, n’etait que quelques buches de 
bois jointes les unes aupres des autres enduites par les ouvertures d une peu de 
terre, et couvertes d’herbes; nous avons en tout douze pieds en quarre pour la 
chapelle et pour notre demeure, attendant qu’un batiment de charpente qu’on dres- 
sait fut acheve.” 40 

This is evidently a log structure for temporary use in the wilderness. Mr. Shurt- 
leff, in The Log Cabin Myth suggests that it was a “log tent”, a crude form of house 
used in earlv times and made of long logs, one end resting on the ground and the 
other supported on a ridge piece, like the roof of a house. This agrees well with 
the description. 41 

The peculiar construction “en piece”, or block-house construction, will be con- 
sidered later. 


40 B. Suite, Ilisfoire de la Yille de Trois-L' i vie res, Mont.. 1*70. 

41 S(‘o appendix. 
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PLATE III 


The Hopital General, Quebec: 



The St. Ours Plan 
Drawn in 1785 by Mile. St. Ours in the Archives of the Hopital 
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CHAPTER II 


THE EARLY RELIGIOUS HOUSES 

Monastic buildings were amongst the first to be erected in New France. As early 
as 1616 the Recollet Fathers had built a chapel near the Habitation; a few years 
later, in 1620, thev built a monastery and a church, dedicated to Notre Dame des 
Anges, on the banks of the St. Charles River, a few miles to the north of Quebec. 1 ^ 

In 1634 the Jesuit Fathers commenced their house and the church of Notre 
Dame de Recouvrance 2 and in 1637 they established the mission and chapel at 
Sillerv on the bank of the St. Lawrence above Quebec. 3 In 1639 the hospital nuns 
of St. Augustine founded the Hotel Dieu; in 1641 the Ursulines began to build their 
convent in the Upper Town; in 1646 the parish church and a stone fort were begun. 4 

Of these earlv buildings no trace now remains that can be identified. They 
were largely of wood and fires were all too frequent. The first Ursuline convent, 
that described in the letters of the Venerable Mere Marie, was burnt; the Hotel 
Dieu was repeatedly burnt and, as it stands today is, in appearance, a modern build- 
ing. Parts of the underbuilding in both these buildings are very earlv and may 
belong to the first work, but they cannot be identified. 

The Jesuit buildings were used as a barracks in 1776 and pulled down in 1877. 
Short’s drawing shows their appearance just after the English occupation. 

Two ancient foundations remain in Quebec of such importance that we must 
consider them at some length. They are the Hopital General of which parts must 
date from shortly after 1671 and the Ursuline convent where the oldest ex- 
isting parts were built in 1687. Both are convents and undoubtedly owe their pre- 
servation to this. The nuns are very conservative; they love their old ways and 
their old buildings and they have preserved much in the quiet of the cloister 
which elsewhere would have been lost. 

The Hopital General, Quebec 

In 1692 Mgr. de Saint-Vallier, second bishop of Quebec, received from Louis 
XIV letters patent for the foundation of a general hospital at Quebec. For the 
use of his new institution he purchased the Recollet monastery on the St. Charles 
River. The first buildings of this monastery had long been destroyed. In 1629, 
when Quebec was captured by the English, the Recollet fathers had to leave Can- 
ada; when they returned in 1670 their old buildings were in ruins. 

1 Marquis, T. G., Chronicles of Canada , p. 2. 

2 Jesuit Relations , Vol. 8, p. 103. 

» Liber Baptisutorinm de Sillery, Archives of the Arclievech ■? de Quebec. 

4 Bulletin des Recherches Historiques , 1901, p. 268. 
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The Hopital General, Quebec 


The East Side, 1710-12, with later additions 







The Infirmary Wing from the Garden 
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The Hopital General, Quebec: 



The Refectory 


The Corridor of the Refectory Winy 


The Corridor on the North Side of the Cloister 
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They began rebuilding at once. The first stone of the church was laid bv M. 
Talon in 1671; in 1677 the Comte de Frontenac built a wing, in which he reserved 
an apartment for himself. Next year the fathers added a chapel, a sacristy, a dor- 
mitory and offices in stone, and a cloister. 5 

The deed of sale to Mgr. de Saint- Vallier is still preserved in the archives of 
the hospital. It contains a detailed description of the buildings which consisted: — 

“In an oblong cloister formed of seven or eight arcades on each side: of which 
one of these sides to the south was built along the said church, the second was 
partly formed by and ran the whole length of a stone dormitory wing which con- 
tained twenty-four cells; beneath which dormitory were the pantry ( depense ), 
kitchen, refectory and vestibule and the cellars beneath; above was a loft over 
the entire length; the third of the said sides of the said cloister ran along the side 
of a wooden building which consisted in rooms and offices which had been built 
by Monseigneur the Count de Frontenac and which are called for the purposes of 
this deed le bdtiment de Monsieur le Comte ; on the fourth side to the north-east 
was a simple cloister way without buildings. ” u 

Also included were furnishings left in the monastery: — “The retable and bal- 
ustrade of the altar; the wall panelling ( lambris ) of the refectory and of the choir, 
the planks which closed the arcade of the cloister, the firewood, two refectory 
tables, the two confessionals and the church pews, the ironwork and locks of all 
the doors. . .” 7 


A plan of this Recollet monastery is shown on the plan of Quebec made in 
1685 by the Sieur de Villeneuve. It is to a very small scale but it shows the church 
with an apsidal end, and a side chapel and attached to it a small rectangular cloister. 

Between 1695 and 1712 this building was converted into the Hopital General. 
The old refectory, with its panelled walls, was retained and is still in use, prob- 
ably one of the oldest continually inhabited rooms in North America. 

The cost of converting the monastery was met by Mgr. de Saint-Vallier. 9 In 
the beginning of the eighteenth century he was a prisoner of war in England and 
the nuns had written to him telling him of the ruinous condition of the “batiment 

des pauvres” (the old Frontenac wing). In 1708 the bishop writes to M. de la Co- 
lombiere: — 


I am quite convinced of the need to build and I can well see that we must not 
further delay for fear that death should prevent us doing what we have always 
intended doing. I have thought that the first plan that we made eight years a*o 
was too elaborate: that is why it is better to reduce it and to carrv ft out. There- 
fore this 1 is what I think should be done; build a wing which should begin at the 
end of the nuns building and which would extend as far as the road leading to 
the mill dam and then another wing which would extend towards the church and 
even cover the gable of the church, wishing that in this part apartments should be 
reserved for me having an opening into the church by which one might see the 


l Ue., 


1882. Referred to hereafter as H. G. Q. 


e , ‘ t rH6 P ital General de Quebec 

7 H. G. Q.. p. l’oo. 
s See plate ITT, No. 2 inset. 
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Blessed Sacrament. Arrange with M. Levallet, the sister Saint-Augustine, and the 
Sieur Mailloux to examine the question on the grounds so that you may draw up a 
little plan and specification which you will send to me so that I may judge how 
much I can give annually until the work is completed and that I may give you an 
answer next year in the event of my being still detained in England.” 

This was done and the bishop wrote to MM. de la Colombiere and Levallet 
approving the design and bidding them to commence work as soon as possible. 10 
Work was begun in 1710 and completed in 1712. A comparison of the bishop’s 
letter with the existing buildings shows that the alterations were carried out very 
much as he had planned. The old refectory and the kitchen of the Recollets, 
which was in use as the “nuns’ building”, was retained and is in use today. The 
refectory has been lengthened and a new kitchen has been added, but the wood 
panelling mentioned in the bill of sale still covers the walls and the old ovens and 
fireplace can still be seen in the kitchen. On the floor above, the Recollet cells 
with their arched doors and windows remained until 1843 when they were re- 
moved in the course of alterations. 


The wooden batiment de M. le Comte” on the north side was removed to 
make way for the present wing containing the dispensary and other offices, and 
the cloister way on the east side was replaced by the present hospital wards, mark- 
ed on the St. Ours plan Parloir exterieure du depot. 11 This wing was extended past 
the entrance of the church and in this southern projection was placed the apart- 
ment of Mgr. de Saint- Vallier which is now used as the chaplain’s lodging. The 
Sieur Mailloux mentioned in Mgr. de Saint-Vallier’s letter was probably Joseph Mail- 
loux, entrepreneur-macon, to whom the bishop had given the contract for a wing 
of his episcopal palace in 1697. 12 The accounts of the Hopital contain two items 
of fees paid to M. Mailloux: 

1717-18. “de la somme de 1200 li. paye a M. Maillou architect pour reste de son 

_ , ”13 

compte. 

1719-20. “de la somme de 450 li. pavez au Sieur Maillou architect pour sol de son 
compte.” 14 

Mr. Morisset has suggested that these entries refer to Jean Baptiste Mailloux, 
an architect of Quebec who died there in 1753. But it seems more probable that 
the Bishop would consult Joseph Mailloux who had already carried out work for 
him and that he was employed at the Hopital in the work which followed. The 
functions of the architect at this time were not those of today, the architect was 
usually a craftsman and contractor who acted as a professional consultant when re- 
quired. 

At a later date, in 1757-58 we find in the accounts of the Hopital a payment 
of 3,600 li. to a Sieur Mailloux “pour de la ma^nne”. This is evidently a payment 
to a contractor and at this date cannot refer either to Joseph or to Jean-Baptiste 
but it suggests as a possibility that three generations of the family acted as archi- 
tect contractors to the Hopital. 


10 H. G. Q. t pp. 209-210. 

11 See plate III. 

1 2 Roy. P G., La Ville de Quebec sous le regime 

bee . 

Lirre de Comptes, Vol. I, f. 90b. 

14 Lirre de Comptes, Vol. II, f. 116a. 


Frangais , p. 533, quoting Tetu. Histoire du Palais episcopal de Que - 
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PLATE VI 

The Hopital General, Quebec 


Interior of the Church, showing the Chapel of the Sacred Heart 


Panelling in the Church 
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THE OLD ARCHITECTURE OF QUEBEC 

No further alterations were made to the cloister buildings until 1737 when 
the win* extending westwards from the chapel and containing the infirmary, com- 
munity room and novitiate, was begun. It was further extended in the mneteent 
century. Traditionally this wing is said to have been built by the Comte de . ron- 
tenac in 1677, as part of the Recollet monastery. But we have seen that the wooden 
“batiment de M. le Comte” was on the site now occupied by the dispensary wmg 
and the Villeneuve plan of 1685 shows no western extension of the church. More- 
over, the Livres de Comptes contain items for materials and labour at this time 

suc h as: “488 li. paye a de lorme avance sur la charpente de l’infirmerie 7 which 

definitely establish the date of this wing and indicate that the nuns paid for it out 
of their own funds. It was at this time that the fine staircase adjoining the re- 
fectory was built. 

We must now go back to consider the chapel of the community, the parish 
church of Notre Dame des Anges. The walls here are those of the old Recollet 
chapel and an account of the work done to it between 1695 and 1697 is given in 
the annals of the Hopital: — 10 

“The reverend Recollet fathers had carried off the panelling, the pictures, the 
tabernacle and in general all that they had been able to detach. They had left 
nothing but the bare retable, no doubt because it appeared so old and so used that 
thev did not deign to take it down to carry it away. The flooring was all in pieces 
from decay and the walls were so black and dirty that the church in this dis- 
memberment looked like an old ruined house. . . The floors were renewed, the walls 
were panelled up to the height of the windows, the pulpit, the balustrade, the 
retable, the tabernacle, everything was restored. The panels of the panelling were 
decorated with paintings, two pictures were procured to put on each side of the 
retable, these are those of our father St. Augustine and of St. Mary Magdalene, 
patroness of the contemplative life.” 


In 1701 the chapel of St. Joseph “dans le rond point des Recollets” was con- 
verted into a choir for the nuns. 1 ' At this time the church still retained its semi- 
circular apse, the sanctuary was narrower than it is at present and this chapel must 
have been on the left hand side of the altar. In 1726 the nuns’ choir was rebuilt 
and the Sieur Levasseur made new stalls 18 and finally the whole choir was re- 
modelled in 1769, after the siege. The convent itself had not suffered very serious- 
ly, but some damage had been done to the church. At any rate the reconstruc- 
tion was very complete. An account of it is given in the annals: — 


“The whole interior of the church was, so to speak, renewed; the arch and cornice 
of the vault broken in great part by the bullets was still in tatters and was re- 
newed; but as the sanctuary was very narrow, to give it greater width we took 
down the two walls which made the angles of the side chapels which we had to 
suppress, and the walls were rebuilt to the same width as the nave and for that 
we took several feet from the (nuns’) choir and in consequence had to replace the 
door which is outside the vestibule to the choir, but by means of a little pent- 
house (appends) we made the entrance to the choir in a not too disagreeable 


ir ' Jjh're de Comptes , Yol. II, f. 224, year 1736-37. 

16 The annals are a continuous contemporary account of the 

secretary has kindly furnished excerpts. 

17 H. G. Q., p. 160. 

13 H. G. Q., p, 256. Livre de Comptes, Yol. II, fol. 73-74. 
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manner; . . . The panelling was taken up to be repaired; the balustrade was 
straightened and the pulpit was placed in the bay between the two windows of 
the nave where it had been before. . . As for the chapel of the Sacred Heart of 
Mary, we took advantage of the great need of repair which it had to reconstruct it 
adjacent to the choir- and by this means to open a grille in it which gave on to the 
said choir at the same time that an arch gave entrance to the church as has 
been said above. Consequently it was now 8/2 feet distant from the apartments of 
Monseigneur de Saint- Vallier which it formerly adjoined.” 

This reconstruction left the church very much as it is at present. The semi- 
circular apse of the Recollets disappeared with its side chapels and in its place was 
set the present square sanctuary with the large arch to the nuns’ choir on the left- 
hand side. Into the new retable were put the two pictures from the old, St. Augus- 
tine and St. Mary Magdalene. The wall panelling of the nave is evidently also of 
this date as it is made to suit the new divisions of the walls. The panels are decorat- 
ed with pictures in oils. There are twenty-two of these pictures, conventional land- 
scapes with trees, lakes and distant hills; one shows a hermitage beneath a beetling 
cliff. We are told that the original panelling, put in the first reconstruction of 1695- 
97, was decorated with paintings. The panelling now on the walls is eighteenth cen- 
tury work, indeed the annals state that the panelling was repaired, but the landscape 
panels may have been re-used. The tabernacle was not altered, it is the work of 
Noel Levasseur in 1722. 19 

The chapel of the Sacred Heart of Mary contains the tomb of Mgr. de Saint- 
Vallier and adjoins the choir, as described in the annals. The little penthouse, con- 
necting the nuns’ choir with the Avant-choeur, is shown clearly on the St. Ours 
plan; it is still in use and shows in the view of the infirmary wing from the garden. 

This St. -Ours plan, to which reference has been made, is a manuscript plan 
of the monastery drawn in 1785 by Mile. St. Ours; it shows these alterations clear- 
ly. Since then more buildings have been added, none of them of architectural 
importance. The old Recollet monastery of 1671 is still the heart of the Hopital 
and the additions of Mgr. de Saint-Vallier remain almost entire. 

The present buildings are of stone, three storeys high, with ferblanc tile roof- 
ing. The buildings of the eighteenth century were only two storeys in height. As 
at the Ursulines, the third storey has been added during the nineteenth century. 
In the oldest parts of the cloister the doors and windows are covered by flat seg- 
mental arches. This was the usual construction in the seventeenth century; in the 
Ursulines the openings of the oldest parts are all arched. But in the St. Vallier ad- 
ditions the openings, both doors and windows, are lintelled and square-headed. 
The old floors, so far as could be seen, are of the same simple construction that we 
find in the oldest houses, as at Batiscan or the Ferme St. Gabriel, a solid floor of 
two layers of planking laid on widely spaced beams. 

The view of the corridor in the refectory wing shows the arched openings 
in the cross wall and the beamed floors, that of the corridor on the north side 
shows the work of Saint-Vallier with square-headed doorways. On the east and 
north exposures the stone walls are lined on the outside with wood boarding as 

18 Livre de Comptes, Vol. I, fol. 133b and 148b. 
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PLATE VIII 

The Ursuline Convent, Quebec 



Short’s View of the Convent in 1761 
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a protection against frost. The appearance of a wooden building here is illusory. 

The old panellings in the refectory and the dispensary, the staircase, the 
tabernacle and retable in the church, are treated more fully in the chapters deal- 
ing: with woodwork. 

The Ursui.ine Convent In Quebec 20 

On the first of August, 1639, three Ursuline nuns, headed by the Venerable 
Mother Marie Guvard de lTncarnation, landed in Quebec. They came for the pur- 
pose of founding in New France a school for the education of French and Indian 
girls, and were accompanied bv Madame Madeleine de Chau vigny de la Peltrie, 
a wealthy and pious young widow, whose generosity made possible their design. 
For some time they occupied a house in the lower town but at length, in the early 
part of 1641, Mine, de la Peltrie laid the first stone of a new building on the site 
in the upper town which is still occupied bv the convent. This is the building de- 
scribed by the Venerable Mere Marie; it was completely burnt in 1650. The sec- 
ond building, erected on the ashes of the first, was destroyed bv fire six years 
later in 1686 and the oldest parts of the existing convent are of the third building, 
after this fire of 1686. 


A plan of the city of Quebec dated 1685 shows the convent as it was before the 
second fire. Though the scale is very small vet the principal parts can be identi- 
fied. On the site occupied by the present Aile St. Augustin is the second building, 
of 1651, from the south-east corner stretches a wing which must have contained the 
parlours (1651) and the nuns’ choir (1659), then comes the church whose first 
stone was laid by Mme. de la Peltrie in 1659, its entrance facing towards St. Louis 
street. On the opposite side is a long narrow wing with various projections. The 
buildings form three sides of a quadrangle open on the north-east side. Mme. de 
la Peltrie’s house is shown at the south-east corner, but the whole site, as com- 
pared with the existing site, is impossibly long and it seems probable that the 
draughtsman has made an error which results in the north side being unduly length- 
ened. It is evident that at the time of the second fire there were a considerable 
number of buildings which are not specifically mentioned in the annals. They were 
probablv of wood. 

In 1686 the foundations were laid of a wing sixty feet long, dedicated to the 
Holy Family. This was on the north side of the present quadrangle, where the 
community room is now, not touching the old wing of St. Augustine. The work 
was pushed on rapidlv and had reached tne level of the first floor when, on Oc- 
tober 20th, 1686, the entire convent was once more burnt. Some of the ornaments 
in the sacristv and some of the historical records were saved but the main build- 
ings, parlours, choir, church, and part of the outbuildings were destroyed. 

The nuns remitted to M. de Maizerets, their superior, the Jesuit Fathers and 
M. de Soumande, Canon of the Diocese, the decision as to their re-establishment. 
A meeting was held in the Jesuit College on March 3rd and it was resolved to re- 


20 The authorities for the history of the I rsuline con\ ent uie. 
Lps Crsalines de Quebec. 4 vols.. Que. C Darveau, 
Suite, Lettres Eistoriqups de la Venerable Mere Mane 
The Lie r ps de Complex* MSS. commencing in 1672 and 
L’Abbe Thomas Maguire, chaplain from 1832 to 1854. 

A MS. history with two sketch plans, probably written 
The A 7) unis. These are not open to outsiders but the 
desirable. 


186 :;. 

dp lTncarnation . Qne. 1927. 
cxaniin nl up to 1S.VL 

in 1833 and now in the archives of the monastery. 

Rcvd. Mother Superior kindly provided excerpts where 
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PLATE IX 

The Ursuline Convent, Quebec 



From the West, showing the Aile Ste. Famille 
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build with additions. The new building (the Aile Ste. Famille) was to be built as 
intended but with an extension at the west end connecting it with the old Aile St. 
Augustin from which it should be separated bv a partition wall reaching to the 
roof, to guard against fire. In this angle were to be placed the kitchens. The old 
building was to be rebuilt on the same foundations, the walls of which had been 
found good. 

On July 19, 1687, the first stone of the kitchen wing was laid; the Aile Ste. 
Famille was finished by November of the same Year and the Aile St. Augustin 
seems to have been finished about 1690. In 1712 the Aile Ste. Famille was length- 
ened seventy-five feet to enlarge the noviciate. 

These buildings today form the north and west sides of the quadrangle. An 
extra storey was added to the Aile St. Augustin in 1832" and the interiors have 
been very much altered but, from the outside the general character must be very 
much what it was in the early years of the eighteenth century. M. Suite is of the 
opinion that the walls of the Aile St. Augustin are those built by the Venerable 
Mere Marie in 1650" but it seems more probable that thev were rebuilt on the 
old foundations. 


The walls are of rubble stone about two feet thick; the Aile St. Augustin 
shows cut stone dressings and rubble walling, the other buildings are plastered. 
The windows are covered bv flat segmental arches, as are those in the early parts 
of the Hopital General, the sashes are double, opening inwards with twelve panes 
in each sash. The roofs are of ferblanc tiles laid diagonallv.' 1 The kitchens and the 
ground floor corridors of the 1712 addition still retain their old stone-vaulted ceil- 
ings. 

In the centre of the Aile St. Augustin is an oak staircase which must be part 
of the building of 1690. This, and the eighteenth century panelling in the com- 
munity room, will be considered more fully in the chapter on woodwork. 

In 1695 the Aile Ste. Ursule was erected on the southern side of the qua- 
drangle, to furnish classrooms. After 1715 plans were made for the building of 
the Aile des Parloirs and the church. The first scheme intended two squares, but 
the scheme was too expensive and was abandoned in favour of the existing large 
quadrangle. 24 The Aile des Parloirs was finished in 1717, 25 the church begun in 
1715, was consecrated in 1722.” For this work the mason, le Sieur Gratis, receiv- 
ed 5,126 livres. Sieur Belleville was carpenter and M. la Joue was architect. 

The Church terminated in a square sanctuary and for this the Levasseuis made 
the existing fine retable and tabernacle between 1732 and 1736. “They were paid 
for in small sums arranged together in a friendly way as can be seen bv the de- 
tails in the account books.”" Whei? the old church was taken down in 1901 this 
woodwork was re-erected in the new one with practically no change. 


21 L’Abbe Maguire. 

22 Lettres H Lstoriqups, note on p. 61. 

23 Accounts for 107:;. “Pave a Mr. ESazire pour trante de sel 24 

de plomb. 149). 19". This seeni'- to be the earliest reference 

24 V r.'ndi n?fi d e QwpbPP, Vol. IT, p. 107. 

23 T* rsntl in rst p Qttebpc, Vol. II, p. 109. 

21 L/ Abbe Maguire. 

27 f ' rffvli ups (Ip Quebec, Vol. II, p. 112. 

28 TJrsulJnps de Quebec, Vol. II, p. 110. 
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The Ursuline Convent, Quebec 
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During the siege of 1759 the buildings suffered some damage. Cannon balls 
had fallen through the roofs of the church and the dormitory and two chimneys 
were damaged. This, however, was not beyond repair for we are told that “notre 
illustre general (General Murray) a eu la bonte de voir aux reparations neces- 
saires pour rendre le monastere habitable.” 29 

The church was for some time used as a parish church and the convent as a 
hospital for the wounded. The well-known incident occurred at this time when 
the nuns, struck with pity for a dress unsuited to the Quebec winter, set them- 
selves to knit long stockings for the Highland soldiers. 

Short’s drawing, made just after the English occupation shows the buildings 
looking verv complete, though the Basilica, just behind, is in ruins. After this 
there seem to have been no considerable changes until 1832 when the internal 
arrangements of the Aile St. Augustin and the Aile Ste. Ursule were remodelled 
and the extra storey added to the former, but after 1850 verv extensive additions 
were made until 1872 when the buildings took very much their present form. 30 

The Ursuline Convent At Three Rivers 

The Ursuline nuns came to Three Rivers in 1697 and acquired the site for their 
convent in 1700. This building was burnt in 1752 and rebuilt in the following year. 
The convent was again burnt in 1806 and again rebuilt. 

As it now stands it is a long low building with a dome and pedimented gable 
in the centre. The only part of interest is the wing on the west side, a building of 
two storeys and an attic, with white plastered walls. 

This very simple, but very delightful building shows how the tradition of the 
cottage and farmhouse could develop into a public building with even an addi- 
tion of charm. The great gable at the west end with its sundial, niche and irregu- 
larly spaced windows, is so far as I know the best example of the Quebec farm- 
house on a large scale. It appears to have been built after the fire of 1752. 

In the garden of the convent stood an old house, said to be that of Governor 
de Ramezay, where the nuns stayed from 1697 until they built their monastery after 
1700. It is curious that it has a gable not unlike that of the convent. But lack of 
certain information forbids us to speculate further. The building was pulled down 
some years ago 


29 Ursuline# de Quebec, Vol. Ill, p. 16. 

' M The dates of the later additions, from the Annals are: — 
1851 Aile Ste. Angele, raised a storey in 1872. 

1853 Aile Xotre Dame des Graces. 

1858 Aile St. Joseph. 

1860 Aile St. Thomas, at the kitchen corner 
1865 Aile des Parloirs rebuilt. 

1901 Church rebuilt. 
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The Ursuline Convent, Quebec. The Stair of St. Augustine 
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The Ursuline Convent, Three Rivers. The “de Ramezay House ’ 
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The Ursuline Convent, Three Rivers 
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PLATE XIII 



Xotman. Montreal 


The Towers of the Fort des Messieurs, Grand Seminary, Montreal 



The Ferine St. Gabriel, Montreal, from 
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C H A P T E R III 


THE OLDEST DWELLING-HOUSES 
The Fortified Manors 

During the seventeenth century Indian raids were a serious danger and some of 
the outlying manors were provided with simple fortifications, usually a stone wall 
with angle towers, enclosing a courtyard. A declaration of the lands held bv the 
Jesuit Fathers, of 1663, says of Sillery, near Quebec: — 1 

The aforesaid fathers have had a stone fort, flanked bv four turrets, constructed 
in which the Indians take refuge to live there in security with the fathers, who 
have built in it a chapel and a house in which they live.” No trace, which can 
be identified, now remains of these buildings. The existing house on the Sillery 
site was almost certainly built in the nineteenth century. 

In 1676 the Sulpicians established a fort at the foot of the Cote des Neiges 
near Montreal for the protection of their Indian converts. It is described by Bacque- 
ville de la Potherie: — 2 

The house of M. l’Abbe de Belmont ... is a fort of stone with four bastions. It 
has a chapel . . . whose walls are covered with panelling. The cabins of the Iro- 
quois of which there are more than a hundred and twenty adjoin this fort and are 
surrounded by palisades.” 

A print of this fort shows an oblong enclosure with towers at the four angles. 
Inside this is a small house. The chapel, with a spire, is at the foot of the enclosure 
facing south. The Indian wigwams are scattered about outside. The building was 
known as the “Fort des Messieurs”. Two of the towers still stand in the grounds 
of the Grand Seminary on Cote des Neiges. 

M. le Moyne between 1685 and 1690 built a fort at Longueuil to protect his 
manor-house. It is described in a “lettre de noblesse de Louis XIV”. 8 

“He has had a fort built at his expense. It is flanked by four good towers and is 
all of stone and masonry. It has a guard house, several large lodgings and a very 
fine church, all decorated with all the marks of nobility. There is a fine outer- 
court in which is stable, sheepfold, dovecote and other buildings all of masonry, 
enclosed in the said fort beside which there is a communal mill and a fine brewery 
also of masonry.” This seems to have been an exceptionally complete seigneurial 
establishment. It was burnt in 1792 and finally demolished in 1810. 

The “Maison de Kebec” the Habitation of 1663, had, as we have seen, two 
towers or bastions on one side. This is so far as I know the only case in which 

1 Scott, l'Abbe H. A., A otre Dame de Sainte Foa, Que., 19 0‘2, p. 393. 

2 Roy, P . G., Yieux Manoirs, p. 5. 

* B. R. H., 1900, p. 76, also Documents Relating to the Seigneurial Tenure in Canada , Champlain Society, p. 66 
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formal fortifications were added to a dwelling-house. Towers are no part of the 
old Canadian House, although they were used in these fortified courtyards. 

The Oldest Dwelling-Houses 

Dwelling-houses rarelv know their age. Monasteiies, chuiches, buildings of 
State have their archives, their accounts are carefully made out and their records 
preserved. But the townsman who buys a new house, the farmer who builds his 
own, keeps no records. At most he may inscribe a stone with initials and a date, 
and set it above the door. Seventy years later the house is rebuilt, the stone, a 
relic of his great-great-grandfather, is carefully reset above the new doorway and 
a trap is unwittingly set for the architectural historian of the twentieth century. 

So we are thrown back upon the evidence of the buildings themselves. Some 
of the larger houses have records, particularly those connected with the Church. 
The construction, the mouldings and detail which were used in the convents 
whose dates we know, serve as guides to the cottages whose dates are lost but 
which were built by the same craftsmen. So we have some standards, though we 
must use them with caution. We must alwavs remember that French Canada was 
very conservative; manv a turn of design or of workmanship which in France would 
determine a period, mav in Quebec be decades later. Quebec was a home of lost 
architectural causes. 

The pride of being the oldest house in Quebec must be divided between the 
Ferme St. Gabriel at Pointe St. Charles near Montreal, built in 1698 and the pres- 
bytery at Batiscan of which the structure almost certainly dates from 1696. Both 
buildings were owned by the Church, and to this we owe their preservation and 
their recorded history. Both have been altered and refitted since their first build- 
ing, but they remain excellent examples of the early farmhouse or small manor. 

The Ferme St. Gabriel 

In 1668 Soeur Bourgeovs, of the Congregation de Notre Dame de Montreal, 
bought from Frangois le Ber a farm, with a wooden farmhouse, at Pointe 
St. Charles near Montreal. The wooden house was burnt in 1694 and in 1698 the 
existing stone house was erected. The low wings at each end were added some 
years later, in 1726 and 1728/ From 1698 to the present day this has been the “home 
farm of the Ladies of the Congregation. Structurally the house seems to have been 
little altered. The internal woodwork has been renewed from time to time and its 
oldest parts date from the latter part of the eighteenth century, but the structural 
woodwork, the beams and floors, are those of the original building and the gen- 
eral form of the house is unchanged. 

The house is a lectangle, fifty-two feet long bv thirty wide with rubble stone 
walls two feet thick. Following a plan common to many old houses in the prov- 
ince it is divided on the ground floor into two unequal rooms. To the east is the 
community room, twenty-six feet long, separated from the kitchen, to the west, by 
a thick stone partition wall which rises to roof level. The two outer doors are' op- 
posite one another and open into the kitchen side. Thev are at present connected 
by a cross passage off which leads the steep stair to the upper floor, but it is prob- 

‘ Roy. P. O.. Vi.-Vles Eglises, p. 103 and MS. History of the building in the archives of the Congregation. 
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PLATE XIV 

The Ferme St. Gabriel, Montreal 
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able that originally the doors entered into the kitchen and that the cross passage 
partition was put in later. 

The cross beams of the first floor, some seven inches broad by ten deep, span 
the building from side to side, dividing it into irregular bays from five to eight 
feet wide. On them is laid a floor made of two layers of 13a inch boards laid cross- 
wise. There are no joists and no ceiling, the beams and boards are visible from 
below. This very simple kind of floor is found in many old buildings, in Batiscan 
and, so far as could be seen, in the older parts of the Hopital General. It seems 
to have been quite usual in the seventeenth century and it had many advantages. 
It is astonishingly soundproof. (This I tested personally.) It does not harbour 
rats or squirrels, those pests of Canadian wooden houses; it resists fire better than 
a joisted and ceiled floor; it saves head room, the floor between the beams is only 
three inches thick; finally it looks very well. 

The walls are carried up to just over two feet above the first floor. Here they 
finish with a double wall-plate, two six-inch square beams, one on each side of the 
wall, connected at intervals bv dovetailed cross-pieces. On this the roof is framed, 
the foot of the truss being tenoned onto the other plate, with a strut to the inner. 
The sills of the small dormer windows rest on the wall-plate. This is the usual 
French construction, to be distinguished from the English method in which the wall- 
plate is at floor level and the dormers are set at some height up in the roof. 

The present roof may not be the original of 1698, but it is a fine old roof of 
the traditional construction. Fairly extensive repairs seem to have been made to 
the house in the later eighteenth century and the roof mav well be later than the 
walls. But, if it is, we may still be confident that it preserves the character and 
pitch of the old one. The pitch is fifty degrees, there is a slight bellcast and an 
eaves projection of about six inches. At present it is covered in ferblanc. The 
main trusses have collar beams, king-posts and windbracing. Between them are 
lighter secondary trusses. The spacing of the main trusses is irregular, between five 
and six feet and the roof boarding is laid direct upon the trusses, without purlins. 
The scantlings are shown on the drawing, they vary from 9" x 12" for the heaviest 

collars to 4 x 4/2 foi the lightest struts. Mortice and tenon joints, with wood pins, 
are used throughout. 

Two of the windows on the river side have stone sinks, with drains passing 
through the wall to the outside. That in the kitchen has a large slab outside, with 
a channel cut in it so as to throw the waste water well awav from the wall. This 

is unique, so far as I know. The windows and shutters with their shaped panels 
are late eighteenth centurv work. 1 1 

Batiscan 

The old presbytery at Batiscan was for long thought to be a Jesuit foundation. 
Unfortunately this attractive theory cannot be maintained in face of the historic 
reccA We know that in 1670. the missionary priest was living in the house of 

Sieui Nicholas Rivard de la Vigne, Lieutenant of the Militia and that there was 
no presbytery in the parish.” 

° Licres de Cnmjdes de Batiscan, Yol. I. 
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The Old Presbytery at Batiscan 



From the North-west, before Restoration 



From the South-west, before Restoration 
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When M. Chartier de Lotbiniere visited the parish in 1734 he found that the 
presbvterv was in verv bad repair.* 1 He ordered repairs, but nothing was done and, 
four months later, the Intendant Hocquart issued an ordonnance ordering work to 
be commenced at once. This ordonnance states that the presbytery had been built 
in 1696, by the cure M. Foucault, and that this presbytery was now in bad repair. 
Flood water had penetrated into the cellar, decaying the beams, the roof was in- 
capable of resisting the weather and the north gable was beginning to fall. 7 The 
necessary repairs were done and in the “Aveu et Denomhrement des terrains des 
Peres Jesuites en Canada” of 1781, it is stated that there was a church and clergy 
house on the Fief and Seignorv of Batiscan. 8 

The building was again repaired in 1836 9 and in 1855. 10 In 1866 the church 
was rebuilt in the village, some distance from the old site, and the presbvterv be- 
came a farmhouse. It so remained until 1926 when it was restored for use as a 
summer cottage by Mr. A. R. Decary, the present owner. 

The structure of the walls and floor is old. It is similar to what we find at 
the Ferme St. Gabriel and in the older parts of the Hopital General. The accounts 
frequently mention repairs but never anv suggestion that a new presbytery was 
being built. It seems certain that the present building is the old one of 1696, 
though the internal woodwork and the present roof date probablv from the repairs 
of the mid-nineteenth century. 

The presbytery is a rectangular building, slightly larger than the Ferme St. 
Gabriel. It is in one storey with an attic with walls of rubble two feet eight inches 
thick. Both ends were originally carried up to stone gables but that to the north- 
east which was threatening to fall in 1734, was evidently then cut down to wall- 
head level and the present gable is of wood. There are three chimneys, one at 
each end and one in the gable. 

The house has a regular structure. It is divided into six bays by strong cross 
beams on which rests the solid floor of two layers of l/8 r/ boards laid crosswise. 
The beams are 8 x 10 deep with a moulding on the lower edges, the spans vary 
from seven to nine feet, yet the 35£" floor is still quite stiff, although the beams 
have sagged a little fiom time. This is the typical floor construction of our oldest 
buildings, quite unlike the modern method in which the joists bear no relation to 
the walls, and there is no bay division. Each bay has a window at each side, ex- 
cepting the fourth from the west in which are the two doors. The two eastern bays 

are larger than the others and originally formed a parish room with a separate en- 
trance. r 


The wall-head is a little over three feet from the floor and has the usual double 
wall-plate on which rest the dormer windows. The roof of course cannot be the 
original one, it was probably made in the mid-nineteenth century, but it is framed 
in the old manner, with heavy, almost square, posts and rafters. It is in ten bays 
which have no relation to the beams below. It has a moderate bellcast and eaves 


6 Livres de Comptes de Batiscan, Vol. I, f. 16a. 

7 Archives de J’Eveche des Trois-Rivieres, Cart able de St. Frs. X. de Batiscan 

8 Jesuit Relations, Yol. 72, pp. 81, 82. 1 

9 Livres de Comptes de Batiscan, Vol. IT, part 1, f. 149 a . 

10 Livres de Comptes de Batiscan , Vol. I, part 2, f. 16b, 


piece no. 3. 
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projecting/twenty-six inches. This alone would show that it is not a very old roof 
for the wide eaves and bellcast are not found in the oldest houses. The internal 
woodwork is of considerable interest and will be described later. It was put in 
duringjthe nineteenth century alterations, in 1836 or 1855. 

At\ Baie St. Paul there stood, until recently, a very fine old manor-house. For- 
tunately it was measured and recorded before it was burnt, a few years ago, 
and th&e drawings, together with a few external photographs are now the only 
record of one of the finest manor-houses in the province. Over one of the doors 
was a stqne inscribed with the date 1718 and the Sulpician monogram, for the 
Gentlemeh of Saint Sulpice were the owners of the manor. The character of the 
building accords well with the date and it may be accepted. 

The house was of the usual simple oblong plan, eighty-one feet long by thirty- 
two wide, in one storey and an attic. It was divided internally into three parts 
by chimneys and into ten bays by the cross beams. The ground floor had a height 
of about eight feet to the solid wood floor and the wall-head was about three feet 
above the floor, giving an external wall height of some eleven to twelve feet. From 
this long low wall, pierced by eight windows and two doors, rises the immense 
and hardly broken bv the insignificant dofifty-five degree pitch, hipped at the ends 
slight bellcast and deep eaves projectingrmers and the two chimneys. It has a 
pavilion roof, twenty-four feet highy’of some two feet. 

The Villeneuve house, near jCharlesbourg, is a smaller edition of Baie St. Paul, 
with the same low stone walls and immense hipped roof. This house is said to 
have been occupied by the same familv since 1684 11 and there is nothing in its char- 
acter to discredit the tradition. 

The Paradis house, also at Charlesbourg, is of the same type but even smaller, 
only some thirty by forty feet. It is a little, squarish cottage with wooden walls 
held together by the strong beams of the attic floor. It has a steep pavilion roof 
with a central chimney and wood finials on the points of the hips. 

The end hips are very steep; in both this and the Villeneuve house the side 
pitch is a little over 45° but the ends are nearly vertical, some 80° to 85° of pitch. 

The age of the Paradis house is unknown but it must be a very old house. At 
latest it probably comes from the early eighteenth century. The wooden walls 
show a curious and interesting construction. Excepting for a very small cellar the 
foundations are no more than a few stones on the ground on which is laid the 
twelve-inch square sill. Into this are framed angle posts of the same size and up- 
lights, about 7 x 8 at intervals of three or four feet, so far as could be ascertain- 
ed. These angle posts and uprights are deeply grooved at the sides to take four- 
inch thick pieces, about eight inches deep, resting upon one another to form a 
complete wood infilling from sill to eaves. Externally the walls are then covered by 

vertical sheathing boards on the north and south sides, and by shingles on the 
ends. 


This is a wood-filled frame wall, in place of the usual colombage pierotte. It 
is well carpentered, the grooves and tenons are well cut, though in so small a 

ii Roy, P. Th„.r Unaoirs, p. :! !1 The verandah on (h, south side is recent. 
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Page 50 — lines 18, 19 and 20, should read as follows: 

pax ilion roof, twentx-lour leet high, ol filtv-five degree pitc h, hipped at the* ends 
and hardlv broken In the insignificant dormers and the two ehinmexs. It has a 
slight bellcast and deep eax es projecting some two feet. 
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house. It is the only example I have met in Quebec, but it was apparently an ac- 
cepted construction of its day. Only the fact that age has opened the joints and 
twisted the frames has allowed the details to be examined for, as a rule, it is very 
difficult to ascertain the construction of a wood house when its external boarding 
and internal plaster are in good condition. 

The Chateau de Ramezay 

The Chateau de Ramezay in Montreal was built between 1704, when M. de 
Ramezay acquired the property, and 1723 when the house is shown on a map of 
Montreal. The house has passed through many hands, but its history is well au- 
thenticated. 1 ' 

In 1745 it passed to the Compagnie des Indes and became a store. On the 
English occupation it was used as the official residence of the governor. In 1784 
the Baron de Saint-Leger restored it and for a short time lived in it. From 1849 
it was used as a Court of Justice, a Department of Education, and by Laval Uni- 
versity until in 1895 it was bought by the City of Montreal and let to the Archae- 
ological and Numismatic Society to be used as their headquarters and as a museum. 
In their hands it remains. 

Such a history could not but leave its mark upon the building. All internal fit- 
tings are later than the mid-nineteenth century excepting for a scrap of late eighteenth 
century woodwork which may be due to the Baron de Saint-Leger. The entire 
eastern wing with its turret was added about 1830. But the main walls and the 
plan, and accordingly the general external appearance of the house are unchanged 
from 1706 or so, alwavs excepting the incongruous modern tower. 

The original house is an unbroken oblong some fifty feet wide by a hundred 
in length. On plan the building is traversed from end to end by a heavy central 
wall; the rooms face front or back, somewhat irregularly divided. The walls are 
of rubble stone about two feet six inches thick on the sides and three feet six to 
four feet on the great end gables. These are carried up to form parapets above 
the roof and are surmounted by double chimneys connected by a straight para- 
pet wall. The roof is low in pitch, some 35°. 

This is the gabled house of the Montreal district. It takes its form from the 
city house built as one of a continuous row with its long side to the street and its 
end gables, common to the neighbouring houses, carried up above the roof to 
form fire partitions. The plan with its front and back rooms and central wall is 
also a street plan, the double chimneys of the gable rise, of course, from the 
double rooms. 

This type, which originated in the needs of a street house, came to be used 
in free-standing houses, particularly in the district round Montreal. The Chateau 
de Ramezay is the earliest known house of the type but similar houses continued 
to be built in the country until about the middle of the nineteenth century. It 
has a very impressive quality. The heavy gables with their moulded brackets, 
give a great sense of strength and permanence. They defy the weather. The attic 
floors are covered, from wall to wall, with a layer of four-inch thick stone slabs, 


12 Roy, P. G., Vieuz Manoirs, p. 1. 
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laid on the floor beams. This was intended to prevent any fire, which might attack 
tlie roof, from spreading to the main building. It is not uncommon in the old hous- 
es of Montreal. Like all old and large houses, particularly in the towns, the Cha- 
teau de Ramezav stands upon a stone vaulted basement. When during the siege of 
1754 the lower town of Quebec was destroyed we are told that only these vault- 
ed basements were left. We have examined the old records and we have looked at 
some of the oldest houses in the province. These represent the first tradition brought 
from France, which, during the eighteenth century, w as to develop into a distinc- 
tive French-Canadian tradition. Indeed in the gabled houses of Montreal it was 
alreadv dome so. Our conclusions mav be summarized: 

The earliest houses were wood-frame buildings. 

Stone walls were used from a very early date. The Recollet Fathers were build- 
ing in stone in 1620 and some of the earliest existing houses are of stone. 

We can distinguish three types: 

(a) The plain gabled house with small eaves, such as the Ferine St. Gabriel, prac- 
tical and prosaic. 

(b) The pavilion roof type of the Baie'St. Paul Manor, a very attractive type. 

(c) The urban type of the Chateau de Ramezav. 

The first two types represent the building tradition brought from France. The 
pavilion roof is a very French feature. 

The third type is Canadian. Its use argues the previous existence of towns with 
stieets. The fire regulations of Quebec in 1673 require that new buildings in the 
lower town must have masonry gables and bv this time we mav conclude that 
both Quebec and Montreal had continuous streets whose houses were separated 

b\ fiie gables. The development of this street house into a detached country house 
is a native Canadian innovation. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE QUEBEC COTTAGE 

No Feature of our old Quebec architecture has attracted more general attention 
than the cottage. This is but natural. The main highways near Quebec are lined 
bv single-storeyed cottages and these are quite unlike anything which the traveller 
may have seen in New England or in Ontario. They testify to a French culture 
different from that of the rest of Canada; they are indeed the representatives of a 
Canadian culture, of French origin, but isolated for so long that it struck strong 
roots of its own. 

We will seek in vain for houses in France like those broad-roofed cottages 
which line the Beauport road, or the great gabled houses of the Island of Mon- 
treal. The tradition is French; the forms are developed from those older houses 
which we have already described, but a Quebec cottage is not a rustic copy of 
French architecture. Climate and manner of life have impressed new qualities on 
the old tradition; there is nothing really like a Quebec cottage outside Quebec. 

Most of these small houses cannot be dated. Many have date stones built in 
over the door, but these are not trustworthy. They were, one suspects, regarded 
as honourable family relics, to be replaced on each successive rebuilding, not as 
cold statements of historic fact. The family house might be completely rebuilt; it 
remained the same house. 

Most of the old houses on the banks of the St. Lawrence, near Quebec, or 
on the Island of Orleans are of the third or later generation of building; very few 
of them antedate the English occupation. Yet this is the oldest settled part of the 
Province. Speaking generallv it is always well to assume a late date, late eigh- 
teenth century at earliest, even if the house looks older. 

We have to remember that old building traditions survived in Quebec until 
the middle of the nineteenth century. Comparisons with European architecture 
have misled many unwary historians. Quebec in fact went on building in the 
eighteenth century manner until the middle of the nineteenth century. 

The cottage most generally found is a rectangular building with low walls 
of whitewashed stone rubble, high pitched roof with gable verges and a large 
stone chimney on the ridge. Sometimes the gables are carried up in stone but, 
more usually the end walls are carried up in stone only to the wall-plate level; 
above that the gables are filled with framing and shingled. This is the type of 
the presbytery at Batiscan, it is found throughout the Province and predominates 
in the district round Quebec. 
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Photo , E. Gariepy , Montreal 

The “Jesuits’ Mill ”, La Tortue 



Photo , A'. Gariepy , Montreal 

The House of Athanase Denis, Neuville, about 1725 
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Photo, E. Gariepy, Montreal 

The “Jesuits’ Mill”, La Tortue 




The House of Athanase Denis, Neuville, about 1725 
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On the Montmorency Road 



The Bouthillier House, Anse an Griffon 
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THE QUEBEC COTTAGE 

The typical plan is that of the Ferme St. Gabriel. The ground floor is divided 
into two rooms of unequal size. The front door enters direct into the smaller of 
these, the summer room . It has a large fireplace with the oven beside it, usual- 
ly replaced today by a stove. In one comer a steep ladder-like stair leads up to 
the attic. This room is required for little more than cooking meals since, in sum- 
mer, life is spent in the open. It is a rather bare working room. 

From it a door opens into a large room occupying the rest of the ground floor. 
This is the winter room used in summer only as a state room in which to receive 
a distinguished visitor, but in which the family live during the cold months. This 
room is elaborately furnished. The floors are painted yellow and covered with gaily 
coloured “catalogne” carpets and hooked rugs. The walls are hung with religious 
pictures and family photographs; against them are great chests of drawers 
in which are laid away the garments of ceremony. The windows have lace cur- 
tains. The raftered ceiling is often painted blue, and at one end, in the place of 
the old open fireplace, stands a brightly polished stove. All through the summer 
this room is kept carefullv darkened, the windows filled with bright blue paper, 
which gives a most brilliant effect from the outside as well as preserving the car- 
pets from fading. I am told that the blue is also supposed to keep awav flies. The 
carpets are all home made and the furniture is probablv of local manufacture. 

Sometimes a couple of tiny bedrooms are partitioned off in this room, each just 
large enough to accommodate an immense wooden bed and a chest of drawers. 
Here the elders of the family sleep whilst the others must climb the stair to the 
attic. In the roof the space is partitioned off by screens or wood divisions into 
numerous cubicles and little rooms for the younger members of the family. There 
is plenty of space in the big roof and it serves as a store for clothes, spinning 
wheels, flax choppers, candle moulds, farm implements and all the other material 
which collects in a house where three generations have lived together for many 
years. In one corner is the loom on which the blankets and homespuns are woven, 
in another the girls have cleared a space where they can sit and sew. There is 
room for everything in a Quebec attic. The house is a family house with a continu- 
ous life and tradition passing on from one generation to the next, not a temporary 
habitation to be bought or sold. 

The two-room plan leads to the central chimney rising from the cross wall. 
In larger houses there may also be fireplaces in the end walls but, whether there 
are fireplaces or not, there will probably be chimneys on the gables. When these 
are not real chimneys, rising from an end fireplace, they are made of wood, shing- 
led and are purely ornamental. 

A chimney seems to have been regarded as the proper termination for a 
gable, possibly it was a sign of social standing as indicating a ‘house of many fire- 
places. Certainly these ornamental chimneys are common. The chimney in fact 
was on its way to becoming a finial, an architectural ornament, as so many prac- 
tical features have become before it. It is said that ocean liners at one time had 
to be provided with three funnels, onlv one of which was functional, in order to 
satisfy the demand of immigrants for a really powerful and distinguished ship. So 
with the Quebec cottage and its chimneys. This is the way architecture grows, in 
houses or in ships. 
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The roofs are framed together with heavy timbers, about seven or eight inches 
square, tenoned and morticed at the joints and fastened with long wooden pins. 
Thev usually have strong longitudinal windbracing in the ridge and collar beams 
about half-wav up. A large roof will have double collars, with struts. From end 
to end this is carpenter work, made without nails or metal fastening of any kind. 
The method of construction has hardly changed since the seventeenth centurv. 

Today we associate deep eaves with the Quebec cottage yet the oldest houses, 
the Ferme St. Gabriel or Batiscan, had only very small eaves. The wide eaves are 
undoubtedly 7 a late development, they were not derived from French mediaeval 
architecture as has often been asserted. Quebec has a sunny climate. To suit this 
the eaves of the roof grew farther and farther out to shade the walls and their 
occupants. These unsupported eaves sometimes stretch out some four feet from the 
wall and this necessarilv led to the large curving bellcast at the bottom of the roof. 
This is not a good snow form since snow tends to collect at the change of slope, 
but it is unavoidable if the deep eaves are required. 

From this to the verandah with supporting posts is but a step; how that step 
came to be taken is a difficult and much debated question. I have not been able 
to find in Quebec a verandah which can definitely be dated earlier than the first 
years of the nineteenth century, but verandahs are quite common in the French 
buildings of the Mississippi vallev, and these were the work of Quebec builders. 1 
The old Court House at Cahokia, recently 7 restored, was built between 1737 and 
1763, and has a wide verandah all round. The old French houses at Ste. Gen- 
evieve, Missouri, have verandahs, either right round the houses, or to front and 
back, which are exactly like those we find in Quebec. The contract for a house 
at Ste. Genevieve in 1770, specifies that the house shall have a porch 4/2 feet wide 
all round it. 


Mr. C. E. Peterson, who has made a study of these houses, believes that the 
verandahs were introduced from Louisiana and the West Indies. Our Quebec 
veiandahs may possibly have come by this route. 2 The verandah is eminently a 
feature of a dry and sunny climate; once introduced into Quebec, verandahs were 
added to numberless old houses whose original design did not include them. Thev 
ga\ e shelter fi om the sun in summer and to some degree from the snow in winter. 

In Quebec snow lies for several months to a depth of four feet or so, and pro- 
\ ision must be made for it. Houses were accordingly placed as near the road as 
possible and the flooi was raised some three or four feet above the ground with 
a galleiy along the front and back or, at least, a platform at the door with steps 
leading up to it. This snow gallery is a feature of the French-Can adian house 
and it combined very easily with the wide eaves to form a verandah. 


The double sloped mansaid roof is not uncommon. It was originally, of course, 
French and first appears in French architecture in the seventeenth century. Yet 
its use in Quebec seems to be quite recent. Indeed it was almost certainlv intro- 
duced from the United States in the nineteenth century. We find it however in 


For information on the 
of Illinois. For the 
of the Interior. 


buildings at Cahokia I am indebted to Mr 
French Buildings at. Ste. Genevieve I have 


See note on the verandah at the end of this chapter. 


•T. T. Booton of the Dept, of Public Works, State 
to thank Mr. C. E. Peterson of the U. S. Dept. 
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the bams and heie its use may be older. When used along with the projecting 

eaves and laige bellcast it produces a very pagoda-like effect somewhat startling 
in a quiet Quebec village. 

The habitant has a good eve for colour and will produce the most astonish- 
ing effects with the common house paints of commerce. On this account the Que- 
bec village has for long been a favourite with the painters, especiallv in the win- 
tei when its blight pinks, leds and blacks flare up against the snow. The roofs are 
usually shingle, weatheied to a velvety black, though in larger buildings thev mav 
be of “tin tiles” which turn to bronze-green with time. The wooden gable ends are 
in some districts normally coloured a dull strong red, the walls are washed white 
01 pink; the woodwork is of all colours, blue, yellow, green or purple, the whole 
conspiring to pioduce contrasts of the most startling kind. The only dull houses 
are those where modest browns or dull yellows have unfortunately been introduc- 
ed, for the brighter the colours are the better they look. To take an actual ex- 
ample, a house on the Island of Orleans had the following somewhat remarkable 
colouring. The roof was black, the walls whitewash, the window-frames pea-green 
picked out with bright yellow, the shutters purple. The effect was excellent 

With such colouring even the garish advertisements of modern commerce dis- 
appear in the general brilliancy, and, if only the lettering were illegible, the poster 
would take its modest place in the scheme. This suggests a means of getting rid 
of our more violent bill-boards. If the advertiser will not tone down his posters, 
can we not tone up the neighbourhood? 

Inside, yellow is the traditional floor colour with blue for the ceilings, recal- 
ling perhaps the brown earth and the blue sky. Brightly striped catalogue rugs 
cover the floors and the windows are shaded by blue homespun curtains with tra- 
ditional patterns in white, fleurs de lys or “little Maries”. 

This gabled cottage, with slight modifications, is found all through French Can- 
ada. In the eastern part of the province, from Bellechasse down the river, we find 
the wide eaves supported by a curved, boarded cove. On the Beauport road the 
eaves are sometimes panelled in simple patterns, elsewhere they are plain boarded. 

Cottages on the model of the Baie St. Paul manor or the Villeneuve house, 
with steep double hipped roof, are not uncommon; there are quite a number of them 
on the Island of Orleans. The house of Pierre Asselin is a good example and, on a 
larger scale, the Manoir Mauvide. built in 1734. Near Montreal the old presbytery 
buildings at Caughnawaga are of this type. 

We seem to trace a gradual development in some of these houses from hip 
end to gable end. The hip pitch of Baie St. Paul is about 55°, the same as that 
of the main roof. But in the Villeneuve house, which must be as old, if not older 
the hip pitch is much steeper than the sides — hips about 72° and sides a little over 
50°. In the Paradis house the pitches are 73° and 50°. On the road between Beau- 
mont and Bellechasse are several houses with hipped gables which are nearly 
perpendicular and, finally, in the Gendreau house on the Island of Orleans the 
hips have turned into perpendicular gables, crowned with ornamental chimneys. 
But the gables are shingled and the windows in them retain the gablets of the 
dormer window, like the ornamental window pediments of the Italian Renaissance. 
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Ihe Urban Type of Montreal 
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At St Eustache The Heureux House, Lavaltrie, 1835 
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French Houses in the Mississippi Vaieey 
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C. E. Peterson 

The Bolduc House, St. Genevieve 


C. E. Peterson 

The Valle House, St. Genevieve 
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The Court House, Cahokia, restored 



C. E. Peterson 


The Manuel Liza House, St. Louis 
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The stone gabled or “Urban” house is found mainly on the Island of Montreal 
and in the district round it and the CMteau de Ramezay is probably the oldest 
house of this kind in the province. East of Three Rivers it is uncommon. Most of 
those now found near Montreal seem to har e been built in the beginning of the 

nineteenth century. 

Widely distributed throughout the countryside we find a very pleasant small 
wooden cottage with a flattish hipped roof and a veiandah, about four feet deep, 
all round. Many of these are in the Ottawa Valley and on the Island of Mon- 
treal and the form has been associated with the Hudson’s Bay Company. None of 
them seem to be older than the nineteenth century. 

Structural Notes 

Pierre Boucher in the mid-seventeenth century had written: 

“Some (houses) are built entirely of stone and covered with boards or planks of 
pine, others are built of wooden framework or uprights with masonry between, 
others are built whollv of wood: but all the houses are covered as I have said, 
with boards.” All these kinds of building are found at the present day. Boucher, 
curiously, does not mention stone houses with the stone walls left exposed; he 
writes definitely — “All the houses are covered with boards.” It seems hardly pos- 
sible that all stone houses were boarded yet many houses which appear, at first 
glance, to be wooden turn out on examination to be stone houses boarded, as 
Boucher describes. 


Frame houses and stone-filled frame houses (colombage pierotte) must have 
been built at all periods. 

We occasionally find a wall construction known as “en piece”. The walls are 
of squared logs, dovetailed at the angles but with no projecting ends. They are 
usuallv boarded or shingled outside. This is the block-house construction. It was 
well known in military architecture throughout Europe. It was used, as a house 
construction, by the German and Swedish colonists of Pennsylvania in the eigh- 
teenth century . 3 Such walls had the advantage of stopping a musket ball and of 
being much more resistant to fire than the frame wall. Our Canadian examples may 
well have been derived from military block-houses for use in situations exposed 
to Indian raids. Unfortunately we have no dated example; those which I have 
seen are small and unimportant. The construction was undoubtedlv used for 
houses long after the danger of raids had passed. This is the nearest to a “log 
cabin” to be found in the old architecture of Quebec, but a block-house is not a 
log cabin. 


During the excavations of Fort Ste. Marie, the old Jesuit Mission in Ontario, 
the remains were found of a small structure with wooden walls . 4 It was approx- 
imately nine feet five inches square and extended below ground level so that it 
was piobablv a cellar or store-house. The walls were of posts or logs standing 
upiight on sills foimed of large cedar logs which had U-shaped grooves on the 
upper surface to receive them. I do not" know of anv old buildings in Quebec 
with walls made of upright posts but similar methods of construction were in use 


3 Shurtleff, H. R., The Log Cabin Myth, p. 9. 

4 Kidd. K. E., The Excavation of Fort Ste . Marie, Can. Hist. Rei 


ieiv, Jan., 1941. 
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as early as the mid-eighteenth century in the French settlements of the Mississip- 
pi vallev. 8 Here the “maison de poteaux en terre” was a house built of squared 
logs planted in the ground close to one another and connected together only by 
the wall-plate at the top. This construction was used for quite large buildings. 
A church built in St. Louis in 1775, sixty feet long and thirty broad, is specified 
to be “de poteau en terre de trois pieds dans la terre”. 8 

A cruder method with unsquared logs was known as “de pieux en terre . These 
were simply palisade walls and the method must have been quite well known in 
Quebec for fortification. But so far as I know it was never used here for churches 
or houses. The winter frosts would have lifted the stakes out of the ground 
and the house would have had to be hammered back everv spring. 

When the upright posts rested on a wooden sill and that, in turn, on a stone 
foundation, the house was “de poteaux sur solle”. This is the construction of the 
cellar at Fort Ste. Marie. The posts were usually spaced at small intervals and the 
spaces filled with rubble masonry or with clav mixed with grass. The old court 
house at Cahokia, built between 1737 and 1763, was constructed in this manner 
and it was a usual method of house construction. I have not met any example of 
it in Quebec and it is possible that it was a Spanish tradition brought from the Gulf 
to the Mississippi settlements. 

The Verandah 

Open wooden galleries, with a roof supported by posts were common features 
in mediaeval buildings. The well known galleries round the courtyards of the old 
inns mav be instanced and loggias are a common feature of the early Italian and 
French Renaissance. But such galleries were not used quite as the verandah is and 
were rather external passage-wavs. They went out of use during the seventeenth 
century and hardly occur in small houses or cottages. 

The classic portico of the eighteenth century is rather an architectural embel- 
lishment than a verandah and the great columned verandahs of the southern 
States of the U. S. A. are monuments of the Greek revival. 

The verandah of the small house, a roofed gallery on the ground floor, serv- 
ing as an open-air lounge seems to have come to England in the late eighteenth 
century from India and, with its name, to have been introduced by the “Nabobs” 
along with curries and the morning cold tub. 

But, in the Hudson Valley, in Bergen county, N. J. and on Long Island are a 
number of houses with deep curved overhanging eaves, often supported by posts. 
They occur on houses dating from the seventeenth century, such as the Nicholas 
Vareth House (1664) in Westfield. N. J., the David Des Marest House (1679-80) 
and the Ackerman House (1701), both in Bergen County.' 

These galleries are considered by American historians to be contemporary 
with the buildings; an article in the Architectural Record of 1894 states that 
deep projecting roofs became universal in New Jersey early in the eighteenth cen- 

5 Peterson, O’. E., “Early Ste. Genevieve and Its Architecture,” Missouri Hist. Review, Jan., 1941. 

G Communicated by Mr. Peterson. 

7 Holland Society, Prere mluHonti ry Vuteh Houses rind, Families in Northern New Jersey and Southern New York. 
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turv.' There is one slight difficulty about the verandahs of these early American 
houses. In one example at least the window breasts are pierced bv loopholes for 
defense. Now it seems very unlikely that a house which was liable to be attacked 
would have a broad, inflammable, verandah built all round it. But as I have not 
personalh examined these houses I am not qualified to give a final judgment. 

Attempts have been made to derive these verandahs from a Dutch “stoep”. 
But we will search the seventeenth century houses of Holland and Germany in 
vain for any such feature. Professor Wertenbaker believes that the wide spread- 
ing eaves and gallerv were imported from Flanders. 0 The early Canadian settlers 
came from Normandy, Paris and Poitou, and they certainly did not bring with 
them any flaring eaves or wide verandahs. I know of no wave of Flemish immi- 
gration sufficient to have affected the architecture of the Quebec farmhouse, or 
which could possibly have influenced the buildings of the French settlements in 
the Mississippi valley. 

Many of our Quebec verandah houses are very like the Hudson valley “Dutch” 
houses. But such houses occur also, as early at least as 1750, in the French settle- 
ments on the Mississippi. Here they were probably derived from Louisiana, Mexi- 
co or the West Indies. 

American influence on Canada was virtually nil before the end of the eigh- 
teenth century and then it showed itself rather in the delicate classic detail of 
the later American Georgian than in anv larger structural forms. 

Further evidence is desirable. The verandah was not an original feature in 
Quebec and must have come to us from the south at the end of the eighteenth 
or the beginning of the nineteenth century. This naturally suggests that the source 
was the old English colonies, yet as early as the mid-eighteenth century French 
settlers, from Quebec, were building verandah houses in Missouri and they appear 
to have got their inspiration from farther south. 


^"7 U f r •'* T Mr - M “« h »n Davidson, Metropolitan Museum, New York 
Vertenbakor, T. J., T„e Fo.nulnuj of American CrilUa'Ion ; TU, MUUlle Colonlr,. 


X.Y., 19 B 8. pp. 46, 4" 





The Nlanoir Mauvide, Island of Orleans, before restoration 
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MANORS, PRESBYTERIES, VACATION HOUSES AND MILLS 

The name “manoir” properly refers to the seigneur’s house but today it is some- 
what looselv given to any large old house in the country. Fortified manorial en- 
closures such as the Chateau de Longueuil were exceptional even in the early 
times. The seigneur lived in a farmhouse. It was larger and better furnished, it 
contained more and larger rooms but architecturally the manor, the farmhouse 
and the cottage were built alike, of the same tradition and with the same materials. 
The presbvterv, the residence of the cure, followed the same tradition. Sometimes, 
as at Batiscan, it included a parish room; architecturally it was a good-sized cottage. 

Not until the nineteenth century do we find these larger houses built in a 
different manner from the simpler dwellings of the habitant. Then came a fashion 
for country houses of an English, or American, classic type. Soon the dullest kind 
of Italianate or French villa replaced the simple and dignified forms of tradition. 

The Manoir Mauvide on the Island of Orleans was built about 1734. In 1928 
it was rapidly falling into ruin, one chimnev stack had already collapsed. Fortun- 
ately it was rescued by Judge Pouliot and converted by him into a country house. 
Like most old Quebec houses it is a simple rectangular building, without gables, 
wings or projections. The roof is hipped with a large bellcast and moderately 
wide eaves. The walls are of stone rubble with cut-stone dressings. 

The Manoir Couillard-Dupuis at Montmagny is believed to have been built 
in 1774. It is of the usual rectangular form, 64 feet long by 34 wide, or two squares 
long. The plan shows the traditional division into two unequal parts. The small- 
er part is the kitchen wing and has a fireplace in the gable. The larger residen- 
tial part has a central chimney. The end gable has an ornamental chimney. The 
verandah is a later addition, as is very frequently the case. 

In the Langlois Manor, at Portneuf, the verandah is formed by the sweep of 
the roof and seems to be part of the original design. The decorative posts and 
railings are characteristic of the early nineteenth century and the patterning often 
takes very interesting forms. 

The school-house at Parc Laval has verandahs on both sides. It shows well 
the broad, square form of the Quebec house and the immense spread of roof which 
results from it. The snow platform at the front should be noticed. The gable 
walls are lined with vertical wood sheathing and decorated with slender doric 
pilasters. These, with the little wooden belfry give this little rural school just that 
touch of the public building which is appropriate. 
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The school-house at Oka is a simpler edition of the same design. It has no 
verandah, but widespreading eaves and a snow platform and stair to the front 
door. It had originally pilasters at the angles — one still remains though rather 
damaged. The manner in which the stone chimnevs are taken through the wood 
gables should be noted. 

The presbytery at Point Claire is a stone-walled house with an added veran- 
dah. The presbytery at Ste. Adele is a framed building of the same pattern but 
with broad eaves and gallery onlv and no verandah posts. 

With the exception of the Manoir Mauvide, which is quite evidently a gentil- 
hommiere, this group of houses show clearly the “large cottage” character of the 
majority of French-Canadian houses up to the last years of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. But, after this, many of the houses show English or American classic influ- 
ence. The house of Simon McTavish in Montreal, built in 1786 is stated in the bill 
of sale to be “in the English taste”. This is the earliest actual date which we can 

find for this tendencv. Bv the earlv vears of the nineteenth centurv it was well 

0 0 0 0 0 

established and more or less classic mansions were being erected throughout the 
province, though the Canadian house has never altogether died out. 

The Berthelet Manor at Ste. Genevieve on the Island of Montreal is an in- 
teresting example of English features in a French design. We do not know its ex- 
act date but it must be from the beginning of the nineteenth century. It is a 
one-storey cottage of fine dressed stone set upon a full height basement. The roof 
is of low pitch, hipped and with a very large and elaborate eaves cornice project- 
ing some four feet all round. The windows and doors are symmetrically placed 
and are covered bv elliptical arches. Round the house at the main floor level is a 
gallery supported by posts to the ground, with an interlaced wood railing and 
wooden pots, or finials on the posts. The segmental arches and the details of the 
woodwork show the influence of the late eighteenth century Adam school, vet the 
main form is Canadian. The house was recently restored and has now lost its or- 
iginal character and it was unfortunately impossible to make a full examination 
of it before restoration. 

The Archambeau house at l’Assomption is English in its general form, plan 
and details. But the strongly overhanging eaves cornice, the casement windows 
opening inwards and the platform at the door are equally French-Canadian. 

The de Salaberry house at Chambly was built shortly after 1812. This is a 
Georgian house and could easily be matched in Virginia. There are many such 
in the province. 

The de Bleury Manor at Saint Vincent de Paul, built between 1827 and 1857 
is a very charming little holiday house. It is one storey high, with delicate classic 
porticos to front and back. The tradition here is English of the Adam School. 
This house has recently been pulled down. A similar classic tradition is evident 
in the manor at St. Andrews, where the classic portico extends along the whole 
front. 

In Longueuil there stood until recently a very attractive little house of mixed 
tradition. It too has been pulled down. The front was typical Georgian with a 
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little “Venetian” window over the arched front door and a pedimental gablet in 
the roof above it. But the windows are the regulation French casement type. It 
was exactlv such a house as one might meet on an English sampler. 

The Seminary of Quebec has two vacation houses, one for the use of the 
Grand Seminaire at Petit Cap, the other where the boys of the Petit Seminaire 
spend their vacations, at la Canadiere near Quebec, known as le Chateau de 
Maizerets. 1 They are very simple buildings of rubble stone, plastered, with big 
steep pitched roof, hipped at the ends. Such quality as they have they owe en- 
tirely to their proportions, for ornament they have none. Maizerets was built in 
1778, after an older building had been destroyed by fire; Petit Cap must be of 
about the same date. The architectural form is that of the Manoir Mauvide, a 
simple version of French seventeenth century renaissance. 

This type was in general use throughout the eighteenth century in Quebec 
for large buildings. The old mill at Deschambeau and the Moulin du Crochet 2 
at Laval des Rapides show it in use in purely utilitarian structures. It is the great 
roof which gives dignity to such buildings. The Moulin du Crochet was built bv 
the Seminary of Quebec and was pulled down some years ago. 


! Maizerets. See P. G. Roy, Vieux Memoirs, p. 246. 
Roy, P. G., Titmx Mnnoirs, p. 30. 
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The School-house, Pare Laval, Montreal 
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SAINT FRANCOIS XAVIER AT CAUGHNAWA6A 
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The Presbytery, Pointe Claire 



The Presbytery, Ste. Adele 


Old photo 



Tlu' House of Simon McTavish, Montreal. From a painting by H. Bunnett in tlie McCord Museum 
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The Moulin au Crochet, Laval des Rapides 
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Drawings of Quebec in 1760 by Richard Short 
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The Church of Notre Dame de la Yictoire 



View of the Treasury and Jesuits' College 
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TOWN AND PUBLIC BUILDING 


By the year 1660 Quebec was a little town. The lower town where the mer- 
chants lived along; the river-side was laid out in regular streets and houses were 
being built in continuous rows with heavy partition gables between them. On the 
upper plateau, reached bv the steep and winding rue de la Montague, were the 
fort, the parish church, the Jesuit College, the Ursuline convent, the Hotel Dieu 
and a few farmhouses. The celebrated Indian village was at the top of the rue 
de la Montague, where now stands the Post Office. As vet the ground was open; 
there was hardlv a street in the upper town before 1730 or 1740. 

We do not know T what kind of buildings lined these early streets, either in 
Quebec or Montreal. They were apparently wood-framed houses of one or two 
storevs with here and there a stone building. The fire regulations of 1673 1 sug- 
gest that wooden houses were allowed provided that they had masonry partition 
gables but the ordonnance of 1727 requires (by inference), stone houses of twT> 
storevs with roof of slate or ferblanc. But w ? e do not know’ how T strictly these regu- 
lations were observed and thev onlv applv to the lower town. 

On the capture of Quebec, in 1760, Admiral Saunders instructed Mr. Richard 
Short, Purser of H. M. S. Prince of Orange, to make a series of drawings of the 
town. Twelve Views of the Principal Buildings in Quebec was published in Lon- 
don. These twelve engravings are the first really reliable record of old Quebec; 
Short was a trained topographical artist and we may rely upon the accuracy of 
his drawings. 

The citv was in bad shape after the siege. The lower town was destroyed; 
it is said that onlv one house was left, the rest were reduced to stone walls and 
Sables. But Short drew the ruins carefully and from them we caiifform a very 
good idea of the appearance of the town in the mid-eighteenth century. The up- 
per town was not so badlv damaged. The parish church was a ruin and some of 
the houses were burnt out. But, though there were a good many holes in the 
roofs, the important buildings were not beyond repair. The Intendance does not 
seem to have been much injured. The Jesuit College and the Recollet Church 
though damaged were not burnt. The Ursuline convent and the Hopital General 
were only slightly damaged. 

Short gives one view of the lower town. It shows the church of Notre Dame 
des Victoires with the houses and streets on each side of it. The streets seem to 


1 See Chap. I. 
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The Public Archives of Canada 

A View of the Intendant’s Palace 



A View of the Bishop’s Palace 


The Public Archives of Canada 
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be unpaved with no sidewalks. The houses are of two or three storeys, of stone 
with cut stone margins to doors and windows, and are separated by massive stone 
gables in which are the chimneys. 

Today one eighteenth century house still remains in the lower town. The 
Fargues house, No. 92 St. Peter Street, was built about 1784, but the type had not 
changed since the days before the siege. This was the kind of house that lined the 
streets of old Quebec. 

The “View of the Treasury and Jesuits’ College’’ in the upper town shows the 
junction of the rue St. Joseph and the rue de la Fabrique. The street is par- 
tially paved and down it runs an open gutter, public sewers had not yet been 
thought of. On the left is the Treasury, a two-storeyed building with an escutcheon 
of France on its wall, it was apparently a plastered building with door and win- 
dow dressings of cut stone. The rest of the street had houses of one or two storeys 
high, some of them are simply cottages. 

The “Intendant’s Palace which stood at the north east corner of the city, 
was a long, low building of two storeys high with a central fleche and pedimented 
wings. In the centre a small horseshoe stair led to a rusticated door. The walls 
were plastered, with plain stone dressings to the windows. No trace remains to- 
day of this building. The Chateau St. Louis, the residence of the Governor, was 
not included in Mr. Short’s drawings; it stood inside the fort, on the edge of the 
cliff overlooking the river, where the Durham terrace is today and was, to judge 
bv the few sketches which have come down, a building very like the Intendance, 
but with a central pedimented bay as well as the side pediments. It was chiefly 
famous for the view from the terrace looking down the river. Heriot, writing in 
1807, tells us that the “apartments are spacious and plain”. 2 

The Bishop’s Palace of 1760 stood on the high ground above Mountain Street 
where now is a public garden. It was an irregularly planned two storey building 
forming two sides of a courtyard. The architect was Claude Bailiff. The building 
was begun shortly before 1690 when a contract was made with: — 

“Claude Baillif, entrepreneur de batiments, de cette ville, lequel entreprend tous 
Ies ouvrages de ma^onnerie pour parachever le portail commence de la cour du 
palais episcopal.” This portal had a tuscan order and was made to a design signed 
by both parties. 3 A glimpse of it appears on Short’s view of the palace. It had a 
pilaster order and was surmounted bv a curved gable. For the rest the Palace was 
as plain as the Chateau. 

The Jesuit College stood on the market-place opposite to the Basilica, on the 
site now occupied by the City Hall. It was built about 1730 and pulled down in 
1877. 4 It was a large square building of two storeys and a basement, built round a 
central court. It was of the same rather bare architecture as the Palace and the 
Chateau, a doric porch with a pediment at the front door was its sole decoration. 
The church was a cruciform building with a central spire and was attached to the 

2 Heriot, George, Trawl. s* Ihroufjh the (. Jaticidas , London, 1807. 

T§tu, Le Palais £ pis copal de Quebec, p. 81. 

A photograph was published in La Xourelle Abeille of Jan. 1933. (Organ** de ('association des Anciens Sieves 
du Petit Seminaire de Quebec.) 
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A View of the Jesuits’ College and Church, Quebec, by Richard Short 
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Old Notre Dame, Montreal, from a painting by Georges Delfosse 
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south-western angle of the college. The facade was, for Quebec, ornate with a pil- 
aster order in two storeys framing panels, and a rose window above the door. 

This fagade recalls that of the parish church of Notre Dame de Montreal, de- 
signed in 1721 by Chaussegros de Lery. It too had superimposed orders of doric 
pilasters/ 

Until well into the nineteenth century Montreal was a smaller and less im- 
portant place than Quebec. It never seems to have had any public buildings of 
anv architectural importance and todav very little survives from the French re- 
gime. The old seminary of St. Sulpice, of which the existing walls date from 1712, 
is a plain building with only an amusing little clock belfrv and an ionic door- 
porch. The Chateau de Ramezav is simplv a big house. Sproule’s well-known 
drawing of the old parish church, made in 1830, shows some of the houses in the 
heart of the citv. They are of one or two storeys, of stone, with steps leading up 
to the front door and high fire partition gables. 

Joseph Hadfield, writing in 1785, saws: — “.Most of the houses in the town are 
built of stone but there are verv few elegant buildings. The streets are not paved, 
which renders the place very disagreeable in bad weather and at all times very 
painful to the feet from the unevenness. The suburbs are extensive, but the houses 
in general verv mean and mostly built of wood.” 

Other travellers were more complimentary. One, writing in 1795, tells us 
that:— 

“Montreal is not equal in size to Quebec but has considerably the advantage in 
point of cleanliness. On the whole Montreal has more the appearance of a middle 
sized country town in England than any place I saw in America. . . I have seen few 
places where a veteran officer of moderate income might intrench himself for life 
better than at Montreal.” 

A description of the citv as it was in 1818 reads: — 

“The citv was composed of one and two storey houses, very few of three storeys, 

built with verv few exceptions of rubble stone plastered over. All the stores and 

manv of the houses had iron doors and shutters, many buildings had vaulted cellars 

and manv had the garret floored with heavy logs covered with several inches of 

earth and flat paving stones with a stone staircase outside so that a roof might 

burn without doing other damage. Four streets leading to the country, St. Mary s, 

St. Laurent, St. Joseph and St. Antoine, were bordered by houses mostly of wood 

one storev.” T 
✓ 

This is a recollection of fiftv years, but it is confirmed bv a description written 
in 1824 by Mr. E. A. Talbot:— s ' 

“The streets (of Montreal) are in general very narrow; and to add to the inconven- 
ience which this occasions, the side paths or causeways are rendered almost im- 
passable bv a barbarous practice which prevails in every part of the city- of erecting 
outside the doors wooden steps which project from three to four feet into the sheets 

5 This church was pulled down in 1830, after the present Notre Dame was built. The tower remained until 

1*43. A drawing 1 of the fagade is preserved in the Seminary. 

6 Hadfield’s Diary, 1785, p. 43. 

7 Brown, T. S., Montreal 50 Years Ago, Mont., 18 70. 

8 Talbot, E. A., Five Years' Residence in the Canadas, London, 1824, p. 6.). 
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. . . The houses are generally built of a durable kind of limestone but those which 
were erected previous to the late war (of 1812) assume the most forbidding ap- 
pearance, in consequence of the outer doors and window-shutters being made of 
strong sheet iron. The use of these massive securities is now so general, and their 
value so highly appreciated, that scarcely a house can be found without them. 
Thev have been adopted to counteract the effects of fire, which in this city fre- 
quently rages to the destruction of immense property. It is impossible to walk 
along the streets of Montreal on a Sunday or other holiday, when the shops are 
all closed, without receiving the most gloomy impressions. The whole citv ap- 
pears one vast prison.” 

Mr. Talbot is very gloomy. But Montreal was probably not quite so bad as 
this. Still, we must not think of either old Montreal or old Quebec as “quaint old 
towns’ . The fact is that French-Canadian architecture was not at its best in the 
cities. 


Old Quebec is at its best in the cottage, the manor and the parish church. 
These were the work of the people, unassisted by academic architects, and passed 
entirely unnoticed at the time of their creation. Today we are more inclined to 
trace architecture from the cottage up than were the men of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Thev inevitably traced it from the palace down; where there were no palaces 
there could be no architecture and the palaces of Quebec were not very important. 

The Architect 

Bv the middle of the seventeenth century we meet the architect in Quebec 
and Mr. Massicotte has collected a number of references to architects during the 
French regime. 9 We also, but rarelv, find mention of an architect in early church 
accounts. For the most part these architects were mason-contractors, who under- 
took both the design and the construction of a building, but the name is some- 
times given to clerics or engineers who, like the modern architect, designed and 
superintended, but did not build. 

A notarial act of 1683 mentions Francois Baillv and Michel Bouvier as “maitres 
architectes macons” and Francois de la Joue, who lived in Montreal from 1689 to 
1693, is referred to as “maitre tailleur de pierre, architect et bourgeois This must 
be the same as the Sieur Lajoue. architect, who was instructed by the Intendant in 
1702 to report on defective foundations in the church of la Sainte Famille on the 
Island of Orleans. 10 Le Sieur Lajoue was also architect for the Ursuline chapel 
in Quebec in 1715. Here he seems to have acted as a consultant, or designer, as 
the mason was a Sieur Gratis. 11 


These men were trained as masons like so many of the early architects of the 
French renaissance. The title architect was given to mason-contractors until the 
nineteenth century. But there were others who were not masons. Mr. Massicotte 
cites a Hilaire Bernard de Lariviere who died in Quebec in 1729. He was a no- 
tary, surveyor and architect. Presumably he was prepared first to negotiate the 
sale and undertake the measurement of the land, and then to supervise the build- 
ing upon it. 


! ’ B. R. H., 1929, p. 132. 

16 Archives of St.-. Famille, I. O. MSS. of Mr. J. Cagnon. 
11 U rsulines de < Juebec , Vol. II, p. 112. 


curd in the early XIX century. 
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Jacques le Blond de Latour, who taught sculpture at the Grand Seminary in 
Quebec is mentioned as a painter of Bordeaux, as a sculptor and as an architect. 
He eventually joined the Church and died cure of Baie St. Paul in 1715. 12 

Gedeon de Catalogne has already been mentioned as the architect of the Cha- 
teau Saint Louis. He was a military engineer. 

Chaussegros de Lery, “ingenieur du Roy” was also a military engineer. He 
was a man of good family and held an important public office. He is responsible 
for the front of old Notre Dame at Montreal erected in 1722, and later worked 
at the Basilica in Quebec. If the front of Notre Dame is to be taken as a good 
example of his quality as an architect, his knowledge and designing abilities were 
very slight indeed. 

From the sixteenth to the nineteenth century the military engineer was also 
a “civil” engineer, and an architect. Leonardo Da Vinci and San Michele were 
military engineers and the English Cathedral at Quebec was designed by two offi- 
cers of the Royal Engineers. It is a dignified, if not very brilliant building. 

Most of the wood-sculptors of Quebec are, in one place or another, given the 
title of architect. It is not until about the mid-nineteenth century that we meet the 
architect who is only an architect and, in Quebec, he seems rather to have de- 
veloped out of the woodcarver. Thomas Baillairge was a modern architect, but he 
was also a woodcarver and a painter and came of a distinguished family of wood- 
carvers. The most interesting and important architectural work of French Canada 
was in fact designed by the men who executed it, by whatever name they were 
known. But the idea of an architect responsible for the entire design and super- 
vision of a building from foundation to finish was apparently quite unknown be- 
fore the mid-seventeenth century. 


,2 Gosselin, L Instruction an Canada, p. 362. 
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Despite destruction by fire, and the even more effective destruction bv man, a con- 
siderable amount of fine old woodwork st 11 remains. The woodcarvins; is confined 
to the churches and will be taken up later. Here we will consider the panelling 
and similar fittings in the convents and dwelling-houses. 

The material is white pine. It was probably always intended to be painted, 
the fashion for unpainted woodwork was unknown to the eighteenth century. But, 
in a few cases, the wood has been left unpainted and has turned with time to a 
beautiful cool brown with a soft velvety surface. 

By 1670 there were good craftsmen in Canada and there can be no doubt 
that the woodwork we are going to examine was made in the country. White 
pine, for one thing, was not a common wood in France; panelling, if imported, 
would probably have been of oak. We know from the historic record that there 
were good woodworkers in Quebec. A document in the archives of the Seminary 
dated 1685, savs of the school at St. Joachim: “L’on v enseigne actuellement la 
menuiserie, la sculpture, la peinture, la dorure pour l’ornement des eglises, la macon- 
nerie et la charpente.” And Latour, in his Memoirs de la vie de Mgr. de Laval 
writes of the same school “on y trouve en tous genres de fort bons ouvriers. 1 Un- 
less we have clear proof to the contrary we may assume that the old woodwork of 
Quebec was made in Quebec. 

The refectory of the Hopital General at Quebec is panelled in pine to a height 
of six feet, more or less, from the floor. This panelling is one of the furnishings 
(effets) specifically mentioned in the deed of sale from the Recollet Fathers to 
Mgr. de Laval in 1692, and there can be no doubt that the panelling still in the 
refectory is that of the old Recollet monastery. It must have been made between 
1670, when the Recollet Fathers returned to Quebec, and 1692 when they sold 
the buildings. The most probable date is 1678, for it is known that considerable 
additions were made at that time. This is the oldest woodwork in Canada and 
the refectory is certainly one of our most beautiful old rooms. The panelling has 
never been painted; time has turned the pine to a cool dark brown; the walls 
and beamed ceiling are white, and the lighting from a range of arched windows 
on one side is simple. The panelling forms a pattern. Below the small cornice is 
a range of long, narrow panels forming a frieze. Below this groups of four large 
panels alternate with groups of four, two long and two square. Such patterned 
panelling is very characteristic of the seventeenth century 

1 Gosse’in, l’abbe Amedee, L'Instructinn au Canada, p. 349. 
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The Ursuline Convent, Quebec 



The Stair of St. Augustine 
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The Hopital General, Quebec 
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The Staircase First-floor Landing of the Stair 
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Two Eighteenth-Century Staircases in Quebec 


The Main Stair in the Hotel Dieu 


St. Joseph’s Stair in the Seminary 
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The panel moulding is a flat ogee with a delicate field moulding which varies 
in width in the different panels. The stiles and rails also vary, from 2h" to l%" 
broad and this variation is evidently intentional for the narrow panels have a nar- 
row field. The doors are of a later pattern, with an ovolo and bead moulding, and 
date from the late eighteenth century. 

Next in date to this is the oak staircase in the Aile St. Augustin of the Ursu- 
line convent, built in 1686. It is constructed within a square of thirteen feet, wind- 
ing about a square central well formed by four newels. The stair mounts in straight 
flights of four steps with a winder in each angle. Between the newels are raking 
arches of three-inch planks set under the stringers; the balusters are turned from 
four-inch square posts. Originally the stair was open under the steps but soffit 
linings of thin boarding and an arched entrance at the foot were added, probably 
in 1832. The stair is an excellent example of late seventeenth century craftsman- 
ship. 

Domestic woodwork of the early eighteenth century is verv rare. Much must 
have perished in the siege of Quebec when practically the whole lower town was 
burnt. In the Hopital General of Quebec is a five staircase the date of whose con- 
struction is not mentioned in the monasterv accounts. It was probably made in 
1737 when this part of the cloister was remodelled. 

The stair rises from the corridor with a sweep of circling steps and swirling 
balustrade and mounts in straight flights with square angle landings to the second 
floor. It is of hardwood, birch or ma p) e, and is unpainted. The stringers are 
cut, with shaped brackets under the steps. The balusters are quite delicately 
turned, two to each step with heavier doric columns at the angles. The stringers 
are framed into square newels which project below with acorn drops and raking 
arches. The cut stringers, the swept handrail and the circled steps at the foot all 
mark this as eighteenth century work. But the acorn drops and soffit arches are 
reminiscent of earlier work. 

St. Joseph s Stair in the Grand Seminary at Quebec is similar in detail and 
must be of about the same date. The middle of the eighteenth century was not 
favoui able to building activity, though we have record that the church at Cap 
Sante was actually being built during the war. But, from about 1770 onwards, 
theie was a levival of the arts. Houses were built and decorated, churches were 
built and fitted with carving, silversmithing flourished; from 1770 to nearly 1850 
is the richest period of French-Canadian woodwork and decoration. 

Woodwork during this period follows, in the main, the French models of the 
mid-eighteenth century, the style Louis Quinze, but with differences which we 
should expect in a slyle severed from its native country but developing in Can- 
ada as a living tradition. From 1760 onwards there can have been little direct 
communication with France for some forty or fiftv vears at any rate; the habitants 
were not in sympathy with the French revolution and, in consequence, the French 
population of Canada was, for nearly two generations, isolated to a degree which 
it never had been before. Under these conditions they carried on their French 
traditions in architecture and decoration and produced work very free from Eng- 
lish influence, very distinctively French but equally distinctively Canadian. Que- 
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bee woodcarving and decoration from 1760 to the mid-nineteenth century is a 
survival of the French renaissance at a time when the original models had become 
historic shies. It was a popular survival, not derived from books nor inspired bv 
scholarly antiquarians, but handed down from master to apprentice, almost to the 
present day. 

Panels usually have shaped heads, often shaped rails also. Fireplaces have lin- 
tels curved in plan and in elevation, and are often fitted with panelled “summer 
doors” which were taken off in winter when a fire was required. Doors are of two, 
or three panels and often have glazed top panels. Panel mouldings usually have 
a soft ovolo or ogee with beads or fillets on either side; a field moulding is general. 
These mouldings are usually cut from the solid but sometimes very heavy mould- 
ings are used, and these are built into the panels. Generally speaking moulding is 
delicate and well cut, tending to coarsen at the end of the period. Press doors 
are made oxerlapping the jambs with a thumb mould and have large pillar hinges. 
Metal kexhole escutcheons are usual. 


As our first example xxe max 7 take the Fargues house, No. 92 St. Peter Street, 
Quebec, a house xvhich xx ? as built about 1784 bv Dame Henriette Guichaux, widow 
of Pierre Fargues, a Quebec merchant." Here the staircase hall and the parlour 
are fullx* panelled in pine and two of the smaller rooms are wainscotted with pan- 
elled mantels. 2 3 This panelling has been a little altered in adapting the house 
for use as commercial offices but, at the time of examination in 1930, it was still 
x erx' complete. It is of the same general design throughout the house, a low dado 
and chair rail above which are triple panels with shaped cross rails. The panelling 
reaches to the ceiling with a wood cornice, the ceilings are of wood, in long nar- 
row panels resembling wainscot. The shaped heads are all of the same general 
pattern but adapted to the x arving breadth of the panels. In the parlour the nar- 
row panels between the windows are filled with rocaille scroll carving of the type 
which we associate with the later Levasseur work. Three of the rooms are cov- 
ered with wainscot, long narrow panels reaching from floor to ceiling and inter- 
rupted by a chair rail and moulding. This form of wall covering will be fully con- 
sidered when we examine the woodwork of the presbytery at Batiscan. The 
Fargues house is the most perfect example we have of a rich citizens house of the 
eighteenth century. 


Next we may take the private chapel of Mgr. Olivier Briand in the Seminal y. 
The accounts for this work are in the papers of the Abbe Henri Grave, the bishop s 
secretary and executor. 4 Here we find a receipt for the work: 

“T’ai rescus de Monsieur Grave pour le retable de la petite chapelle de 

Monseigneur ^ 

et pour la croisee double du cabinet de Monseigneur 

Le tout monte a 

“Pour aqui a Quebec 27 novembre 1786 

(Signe) P. Emond.” 


21 li 
1021 


2 Archives of the Seminary, Quebec. Carton B B, Contrat No. 

3 A distinction is made here and elsewhere between panelling 

wood lining and includes all internal boarding or framed f 
wood sheatlrng of a wall with upright boards, panelling 
stiles and rails filled in with panels. 

4 Archives of the Seminary, Quebec. 


73 . 

and wainscot. Strictly speaking wainscot is any 
panelling. PI ere “wainscot” will be used for the 
will be used for a framed wood covering with 
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The Fargues House, 92 St. Peter St., Quebec: 
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The Parlour 
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Mantelpiece on the Second Floor 
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PANELLING IN ROOM -D* 
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The Chapel of Mgr. Olivier Briand in the Seminary at Quebec 



J he Chapel of Mgr. Olivier Briand 
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Statue of Our Lady Niche Bracket 
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I he Dispensary in the Hopital General, Quebec 
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The Cupboard Panelling and Presses 
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Mantelpiece in the Dispensary 
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Room in the Old Presbytery of the Basilica, Quebec 
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Amongst other accounts dealing with the work in the chapel are: — 

1 septembre 1784 

Pave a jaque, Sont pr L’esculture des gradins 18 li 

22 decembre 1786: 

Pour les deux Lauriers et les trois reliquaires et le piedestal de la chapelle 

139 li 


The chapel is a room some eighteen feet square opening on to the corridor 
bv a door on one side, and lighted by two w indows on the opposite side. The altar 
and retable occupy one end. They are in pine which has new er been painted and 
has weathered to a beautiful honey brown. The altar is flanked bv two Corin- 
thian columns above which the entablature is broken forward to form a shallow 
canopv. In the centre is a framed engraving of the Marriage of the Virgin, men- 
tioned in Mr. Grave's notes as part of the original furnishings. This is framed in 
a rich border of laurel branches springing from a boss above the tabernacle and 
spreading in a tangle of branches and leaves on each side of the picture. Olive 
foliage is a favourite motive for altar carvings and here was additionally appro- 
priate as referring to the Bishop’s Christian name “Olivier ”. The design, with its 
strongly accentuated branches and tangled, interlacing pattern is both decorative 
and original. Loose foliage of this kind is not uncommon in seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth century renaissance and is even to be found in Canadian churches of the 

j 

earlv nineteenth centurv. 6 

* y 


The sides have a projecting dado, with presses below, forming a low pedestal; 
on this are Corinthian pilasters supporting a fully enriched entablature. In the 
centre of each bav is a round arched niche witli a scroll bracket for the statue. The 
two statues are painted and Mgr. Gosselin, who has made a study of this work, 
believes that thev were presented to the Bishop and are not by Emond. 

The panels have very finely cut mouldings, some are square, some have simple 
shaped tops and angles. The grades are of much coarser workmanship than the 
rest. Thev were sculptured bv “jaque”, whoever he was, and are definitely infer- 
ior to the rest of the work. 0 It may be noted that the ‘ deux lauriers et les trois 
reliquaires” are included in a separate account, a month later than Emond s leceipt 
for the retable. So it is just possible that Emond did not carve them. The work 
is a fine example of the later eighteenth century school of Quebec; the mouldings 
and panelling are delicately worked and are important as being accuiateh dated 
and the work of a known master. 


In the chapel is a double door, with architraves and a large ai moire. Both 
are contemporary with the retable and are good examples of theii peiiod. The 
armoire is painted. 


The panelling and the large wall cupboard in the dispensary of the Hopital 
General were made by Emond at some time between 1770 and 1780, when he 
was doing much general work there. The panelling is plain and good with pro- 
jecting, built up mouldings. The large cupboard has glazed doors with shaped 


C 


Compare the font in St. Francois de Sales, I. O. by Samson 
1812 and the wall panels in Ste. Jeanne, He Perrot, by 
It might be conjectured that “jaque Sont n in the accounts is 
of the late XVIII century. 


in 1854, the wall panels in Beaumont by Bercier in 
Turcault in 1812-19. 

a mistake for Jacson (Antoine), a Quebec sculptor 
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heads. It contains a fine set of Rouen blue and white apothecaries’ pots. They 
were given to the Hdpital by Pere Glapion, the last of the Canadian Jesuits, about 
1790. T ^The mantelpiece is typical work of the period. It is of wood, though clearly 
modelled upon a marble original and is almost identical with the mantelpiece 
in the Presbytery of the Basilica. The “summer doors” are shown in the photo- 
graph. 

The old presbytery of the Basilica at Quebec was built between 1773 and 
1775. s In 1929, there remained in one of the rooms, probably originally used as a 
meeting room for the marguilliers, a mantelpiece, a double doored press and parts 
of a panelled dado which were part of the original decoration. The fireplace was 
similar to that in the dispensary of the Hopital. Above it was a large panel with a 
shaped head, flanked by broad panelled pilasters. The cornice was modern plas- 
ter. Originally the room had a low panelled dado, three feet high, of which parts 
were left. Panelled rooms like this are not common and it is a misfortune that it 
is now lost. It was good simple work of the period. We do not know who made 
it, the accounts are fairly full and give Mr. Lafleche as paid 337 li 18 pour la 
charpente”, “Mr. Germain fils 8 li 11 pour fourniture” and “Carier (?) menuisier 
pour facon douvrages & ... 72 li 14”. We have no other record of “Carier . 

The eastern wall of the community room in the Ursuline convent in Quebec is 
covered with panelling of a simple, massive type. In the centre is an altar, at the 
sides are large double doors. The panels are plain rectangles, without decoration; 
the mouldings are built up and are very heavy. We have no record of the date at 
which it was put up, but the mouldings resemble those of the retable in the 
church of the Hopital General, the Briand Chapel and the Fargues house, and 
show that the work must be assigned to the period between 1770 and 1790. The 
simple, massive character strongly recalls the retable in the Hopital, and suggests 
that this too may be by Pierre Emond, whose work, as has already been noted, is 
rather architectural than sculpturesque. In some ways this panelling reminds one 
of the English work of the late seventeenth century, though it is hardly possible 
that there could be any connection with English models. 

The mantelpiece at the opposite end of the room shows clearly the Adam 
influence in its small, delicate mouldings. It was probably made in the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century. 

Beside it is a little lavabo with a lead cistern on which is embossed an I.H.S. 
monogram and two fleurs-de-lys. This is, almost certainly, a relic of the original 
building of 1686; the fleurs-de-lys could hardly have been used after the English 
conquest. 


Towards the end of the eighteenth century English, or American, influence 
becomes stronger. In 1768 Simon McTavish leased a newly-built house in St. Jean 
Baptiste Street, Montreal and eleven years later bought it outright.® The house is 
English in all characteristics, the mantels may well have been imported from New 
England: the whole work is of that delicate Adam school which prevailed in the 
late eighteenth century and the early nineteenth. 


8 
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H. G. Q. p. 457 


Livres des Deliberations de la Fabrique, 1742 a 1777 aw , 

ment, p. 2*3. The old building was pulled down in 1931 
Quebec, where it was destroyed in a fire ' the panelllT1 S 

1 ITstd^fof^.hi: house!' Z ' Archivist <* Montreal, for the leases 


g, p. 268. Meeting for final pay- 
was stored in a builder’s yard in 

and other documents recording the 
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The house is described in the deed of sale as “a stone dwelling-house built in 
the English taste, stables and outhouses with an ice-house and a small garden”. 
W T e may suppose that a house of this character was something of a novelty in Mon- 
treal at this time. It was used as a dwelling-house until about the end of the nine- 
teenth century, then converted into a factory and finally dismantled about 1932. 
The mantelpiece of the principal room is now in the McCord Museum. 

At No. 1190 Clarke Street, Montreal, is another old dwelling-house which until 
a few vears ago retained part of its panelling. The work is much more elaborate 
than that in the McTavish house, but is purely English in character. The house 
is now used as a workshop and the panelling has been removed. It dates from 
the early nineteenth century. So we see that by 1800 English influence was well 
established in Montreal and it spread rapidly through the province. Yet for another 
fifty vears or more the traditions of the French craftsmen remained strong and 
the English influence is seen mainly in mouldings and in scraps of decoration of 
Adam type, delicate and hard, in contrast to the soft, juicy rococo of the French 
craftsmen. 


In the Royal Ontario Museum is a panelled room from the Paradis house at 
Port Joli. The panelling is simple, with a chair mould, and is divided by corinthian 
columns, standing on fluted pilasters. The doors have segmental arches with arch 
and archivolt mouldings fully decorated with tiny flutes, dentils, and leaf mould- 
ings. In the tympanums are rather crude rosettes. The fireplace has a very simple 
mantelshelf on brackets, and the usual summer door. The doors are six-panelled 
of the usual English early nineteenth century pattern. The ceiling is beamed and 
wainscotted in the regular French-Canadian manner. The work is clearly that 

o ' 

of French menuisiers working in their traditional manner but incorporating into 
their work mouldings and enrichments of the new English style, “English here 
being probably “American”. The effect is very pleasant, somewhat more restrained 
and austere than the work, shall we say, of the Fargues house at Quebec and prob- 
ably made about twenty or thirty years later. 

From this we shall go to Batiscan, where the existing internal woodwork of 
the presbvterv was probably made in 1855, though it may have been as early as 
1836. 10 Extensive repairs were made to the house at both these dates and a com- 
parison of the existing woodwork with that of other houses in the neighbourhood, 
whose age is approximately known, show that none of the existing wood fittings 
in the presbytery can be older than the repairs of 1836. 

The partitions and the wall linings on the upper floor are of wainscot, that is 
of tongued and grooved boards set upright and rising from floor to ceiling. The 
partitions on the ground floor are of inch and a quarter thick boards giooved and 
tongued and finished with a small bead. These boards vary from about 12 to 9 
broad and are, alternately, either grooved on both edges, or tongued and beaded, 
not as in modern practice grooved on one edge and tongued on the other. The 
doors are six panelled with L wrought-iron hinges and brass latches. The charac- 
ter of the mouldings as well as the pattern of the panels is early nineteenth century. 
The hinges and the latches might be earlier, they are of a pattern in use in the 
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The Ursuline Convent, Quebec 
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Panelling in the Community Room 
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Mantelpiece from No. 1190 Clarke Street, Montreal 



Room in House at Pointe St. Jacques, near Senneville 
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Permission oj me uoiim 

Panelled Room from the Paradis House, St. Jean Port Joli, in the Royal Ontario Museum 



The Sacristy at \ ercheres 
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late eighteenth century, but such patterns continued in use in Quebec long after 
thev had gone out of use elsew here. 

The wood linings on the upper floor are of two varieties. Linings meant to 
be exposed on both sides and forming partitions, and linings meant to be exposed 
on one side only and used on walls or on partitions which are plastered on the 
other side. The latter is the normal wainscot. It is of 1/1 inch boards grooved and 
tongued and reaching from floor to ceiling. Alternate boards have a thumb mould- 
ing and groove, and project beyond the intermediate, plain boards, thus forming 
long panels the whole height of the room. At floor and ceiling, and at chair height, 
if a rail is required, thin pieces are inserted, scribed to the moulding, a cornice is 
added at the top, a base at the floor, a small dado mold at the chair rail and the 
result, in appearance, is a pattern of long narrow panels varying in width with 
the width of the boards. This wainscot ting is certainlv an old French tradition. 
It is used in the Fargues house in Quebec of 1784, and in small houses in Batiscan 
which cannot be much older than 1850. Some of the partitions are designed to 
show panels on both sides. These are of lls inch boards, grooved and moulded 
and so fitted that a projection on one side forms a panel on the other. Then top, 
bottom and rail are formed with thin scribed pieces as before. This is a very in- 
genious method, and verv effective. 

The stair, rising from a corner of the living room is a good example of simple, 
well made carpenter work. Like most cottage stairs it is very steep, 8% inch risers 
and 7/2 inch treads. The windows have casements opening inwards, in the French 
manner. 

Batiscan, with its seventeenth century structure and mid-nineteenth century 
woodwork, all the work of local Canadian craftsmen, is one of the most interesting 
small houses in Quebec. The wood mouldings, architraves and doors all show Eng- 
lish influence but the construction is French. A comparison of the glazed door in 
the living room with a glazed door from a cottage near Beaupre will show the 
difference. The Beaupre door must be late eighteenth century. 

The panelling in the “Jesuit” house at Sillerv was put in by Messrs. Dobell 
in the early nineteenth century when this house was used by their agent. It is 
of English type with two “Adam” mantelpieces. One of the rooms has wainscot 
linings like those in the Fargues house. The details of mouldings and doors show 
quite clearly that the woodwork is of the nineteenth century. It may indeed be 
doubted whether anv part of the house itself is much earlier. The history of the 
house is a blank from the time when the Jesuits left Sillery to the occupation of 
the house by Messrs. Dobell’s agent, a gap of a century. The existing house has 
none of the characteristics of an old French dwelling and was probably built in the 
early nineteenth century. 

We have seen the growing strength of English influence all through the first 
half of the nineteenth century, first in town houses, then in a country pres y tei ) • 
The French tradition died very slowly and, as was natural, lasted longest m church 
work. The sacristy presses and panelling in Vercheres church, made by Queyi 011 
about 1820, might be eighteenth century, and show no smallest trace of the Eng- 
lish taste” which had invaded Montreal thirty years eailier. 
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The Old Presbytery at Batiscan 



Wainscot in a Bedroom 



The Staircase 
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From the Hopital General, late eight- Prom a cottage near Beaupre, late eight- From the Presbytery at Batiscan, 1836 
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Door, in inner room 
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The “Jesuit House”, Siller y 




The Panelled Rooms on the Ground Floor 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE CHURCHES 


Quebec is a flat land, rimmed by blue mountains. Here and there a point of high- 
er ground breaks the level plain, the Montreal Mountain, the St. Hilaire Moun- 
tain, but generally it is a flat land with a line of distant hills. Through it runs the 
great river and its tributaries the Richelieu, the Yamaska, the Ottawa, broad quiet 
streams broken only occasionally by rapids. These rivers were the early highways 
and along their banks grew up the earlv settlements. Such a land calls for land- 
marks and in flat countries the church steeple has always been a landmark. The 
earlv travellers in Quebec all remark upon the slender church spires, tin covered 
and sparkling in the distance. A flat country seems to grow slender spires. 


The French-Canadian church, like the house, had its origins in France but, just 
as the trees and flowers of New France were very like those of the Old, — like yet 
different — so the churches, their simple architecture rooted in the traditions of 
France, are yet different from French churches. Every feature is French but one 
would search France vainlv for a Quebec parish church. 

The earliest churches were framed of wood, as is described in the Jesuit Re- 
lations and the records of the oldest parishes usually tell us of a first wooden 
church. The first chapel of Notre Dame de Bonsecours, built in 1657, was of oak 
and was replaced by a stone church in 1676. At St. Francois de Sales on the Island 
of Orleans the first church, of about 1707, was of wood; it was replaced by a 
stone building in 1731. The original mission chapel at Sault au Recollet, built 
about 1696, was of wood and the first stone church was apparently built in 1751. 
The first church of St. Pierre (I. O. ) was built of wood in 1676 and replaced in 
stone between 1717 and 1730. St. Jean, also on the Island, had a wooden church, 
built in 1683 and rebuilt in stone in 1732. The church of La Sainte Famille, be- 
gun in 1669, was of stone, and was stated to be one of the first parish churches to 
be built in stone at a time when there were but few masons in the country. 


Stone parish churches seem to have been quite uncommon until about 1730. 
All these old wooden buildings have long ago been replaced by stone, indeed 
those which we see today in the old parishes are usually the third, or even the 
fourth built on the site. In these rebuildings little respect was shown for the old 
edifice; usually it and its decorations disappear entirely, though an old altar might 
be preserved, placed in a wayside chapel or given to some other parish. 

The manner in which a church was built is well illustrated from the archives 
of Sault au Recollet where the old wooden church was falling to ruins in 1747 and 


i 


Archives of 8 to. Famille. History by the Revd. 
longer in existence. The other references to 
churches. 


J. Gagnon written about 1820 from 
wooden churches are taken from the 
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Mgr. de Pontbriand, Bishop of Quebec, ordered that a new one should be built. 
A meeting of the parishioners was held and the marguilliers — or church-wardens — 
laid before them the need of contributions proportional to their holdings of land. 
Payments were to be made in money, labour and materials, “pour la lere annee 
chacun une toise de pierre de maconne, chacun deux voyages pierre de carriere 
soit pour la chaux soit pour les escoinson. Chacun une pistole en argent savoir 
cent sols des le quinze du janvier prochain et 100 sols au quinze de juin pour tout 
terme et dela. La seconde annee pareillement une pistole payable dans les memes 
termes, une semaine de leur temps et une piece de bois de pin, ceci pour estre 
sciee au moulin en planche ou madrier de douze poulce d’echantilon. La troisieme 
annee pareillement et ainsy d’annee jusqu’a la perfection de l’ouvrage.” 2 

Kalm, who visited the site in 1749, tells us that the stone for the new build- 
ing was already on the site. 8 


Walls were of field stones laid in lime mortar. They were from two to three 
feet thick and were heavily mortared on the outside. Sometimes they were plas- 
tered and whitewashed. 4 The “tailleur de pierre” was a separate trade. Cut stone 
was usually confined to five inch margins to doors and windows and to stone 
angles. Stone mouldings or carving of any kind are a sign of late date in a parish 
church; only large town churches showed any such architectural elaboration. 

Roofs were framed of heavy timbers, 10 inches to 12 inches square, dressed 
with the adze, tenoned and pinned with wood pins. A wooden ceiling is invari- 
able, usually an elliptical vault decorated with ribs and carving. 

Contracts were made for each trade separately with local craftsmen. At 
Sault au Recollet the general conduct of the work was given to Charles Guil- 
bault, “macon entrepreneur de la batisse de l’eglise” and a native of the parish. 
He, no doubt, made anv simple plans that were necessary. In general, contracts 
were for labour only. The proprietors were expected to supply, or to pay separate- 
ly for, such materials as nails, timber, glass, ironwork and for carriage. We even 
find refreshments for the workmen entered as a separate item. When finished, the 
work was examined, measured and passed by outside experts. 

Ihe carved wood decorations and fittings which formed so impoitant a part 
of the work were the subject of separate contracts with the master sculptor and 
were not considered until the work was well advanced. They were designed b\ 
the sculptor for a church already built, not, as at present, designed by the aichi- 
tect as part of the building. 

So the community built its church, to a pattern already well established by 
tradition and in the making of which every craftsman knew his part. It was the 
mediaeval method. 


As a tvpical church we may take St. Pierre, on the Island of Orleans, of which 
the structure was completed about 1720. 6 


2 Acte de r Assemble generate. In the actes de la Pabrique de Sault au Recollet. . . o „ 0 

2 Memoirs de In Soeiete historique de Montreal. Livre VII. Toya.je de P Kahn, traduit par L. V. Maichaud, p. -0. 


4 E .g., at the old church of Beaupre ; at Charlesbourg. 

5 The complete history is given in Traquair, The Church of Saint Piene, 


Journal 1 \ . T. 7. C., Feb., 1929. 
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The church is an open hall, covered by a wooden elliptical vault and term- 
inating in a semicircular apse. Projecting some ten feet on the north and south 
sides are shallow transepts which form side chapels on each side of the apse. 
At the west end is a large gallery in which is the organ. Lighting is by large 
round-arched windows with cut stone margins and deep internal splays. There 
are two on each side of the sanctuary. The church is fully, almost brilliantly, 
lighted. The main door is at the west end. In St. Pierre it is quite plain, but it 
is often marked by a pediment on pilasters or by a wooden porch. Above it is a 
circular “oeil de bouc” window. There is a small side entrance, on the south side, 
framed in wooden doric pilasters. 

Eastwards from the transepts is the deep apsidal sanctuary in which stands 
the high altar. The walls are lined with wood and decorated with corinthian pi- 
lasters framing carved panels. This, which constitutes the “retable”, is the work 
of Andre Paquet, made between 1834 and 1848. It is of pure traditional French 
renaissance, with no signs of the Gothic or other revivals which elsewhere were 
dominating architecture. 

The altar consists of a table, or tombeau, surmounted by a carved wood taber- 
nacle. This name is always given to the entire structure of grades, tabernacle, 
niches and canopy placed upon the altar table. 

The sanctuary has been decorated at least twice, possibly three times in the 
century which elapsed between the first retable and the work which we now see. 
The church accounts refer to no less than seven wood sculptors who executed 
decorations, Louis Jacques, Maitre Vezina, Les Vasseurs, Jean Bussiere, Gabriel 
Gosselin, Antoine Jacson and Pierre Emond. Excepting for the high altar which 
is probably by Emond no work by these sculptors now remains. 

The pulpit stands at the corner of the north transept. It replaced an older one 
in 1872, and is hardly worthy of the church. The old pulpits were frequently 
fully carved and surmounted by a canopy or soundingboard. Opposite the pul- 
pit is the banc d oeuvre , the pew reserved for the marguilliers, or church 
wardens. It has a high sculptured back surmounted by a segmental pediment. 

Turning to the exterior. The roofs are steep, between 50 and 60 degrees, 
an are neaily twice the height of the walls. The actual figures are 17 feet for the 
si e walls and 30 feet, in vertical height, for the roof. These big roofs are usual 
in o c urc es, a church with high walls is usually mid-nineteenth century at 
ear lest. t t e west end a square wooden belfry, surmounted by an open oc- 

tagona antern and a slender fleche, crowns the gable. This spire has been re- 
newed at least twice. 


i . , A l thC 1 eaSt ei \ d 1S .f sacrist y communicating with the church by a door be- 
md the altar and ™ th a separate side entrance. It is furnished inside with 
presses and an altar. It is of brick and was built in 1900, replacing an older one 
which was probably not the first. r & 

™ 1S ' s 9 ulte » tyP ical history. In every old parish church we find the same 

centurv hv a ; t \ T “ le P laced du ™g the early eighteenth 

century by a stone church; the series of decorations and repairs by which this 
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stone church is gradually modified to its present form. A parish church is not 
the finished design of an architect, built once and for all, not to be altered from 
its original design. It is a living history of the parish and is still growing. 

We have described St. Pierre as a typical old church but of course every 
church was different from every other one. The sanctuary is sometimes square- 
ended, in place of the semicircular apse. In this plan there are two doors to the 
sacristy, one on each side of the altar, which is set against the back wall. This 
was a convenient form for a conventual chapel which had to fit in with other 
square rooms and it is used both in the Ursulines and in the Hopital General. 
It is not uncommon in parish churches. The old church at Ste. Anne de Beaupre, 
Sault au Recollet, built in 1750, the Indian Church at Jeune Lorette, Ste. Jeanne on 
lie Perrot of 1786, are all square-ended. 

The transepts are sometimes verv small as at St. Jean Port Joli, barely large 
enough to hold the side altars. Sometimes, as at St. Jean (I. O. ), there are no 
transepts, the apse is narrower than the nave and the side altars are set upon the 
end walls of the nave. Sometimes, as at St. Etienne de Beaumont the church is 
simpiv a long hall terminating in an apse, and there is no architectural provision 
for side altars. 


The Jesuit church in Quebec was cruciform with a spire on the crossing and 
one tower, apparently never finished, attached to the west end. It had a flat ceil- 
ing of carved wood and an octagonal sanctuary. But to judge from Short’s draw- 
ings, and thev are our best record, the Jesuit church was quite unlike any other 
in the province of Quebec. 6 The old Re collet church, which stood to the south of 
the present English cathedral, had a slender fleche at the east end and a square 
apse, like that of Sault au Recollet near Montreal. 

The old cathedral, later the Basilica, at Quebec apparently had aisles, for the 
walls show quite clearly in Short’s drawing of the ruins, and Mgr. Gosselin states 
that the building of 1744 had aisles, twenty-eight feet deep.' In this it was, so 
far as I know, unique. In old parish churches aisles, when they occur, are al- 
ways nineteenth century additions. But M. Chaussegros de Lery is said to have 
drawn the plans of the Cathedral, and he was no doubt influenced by what he 
knew of French cathedrals. 


Galleries at the west end are usual. They hold the organ and choir. The ad- 
dition of a second gallerv was probably the first step in enlarging a chinch. If 
this did not prove sufficient the church was lengthened at the west end and a new 
west front built. 


The simple gable with round-arched door and oeil de bouc sui mounted by 
a wooden belfry seems to have been the usual west end in early times. Decoia- 
tion of any kind was unusual; we occasionally find a date stone or a niche for a 
wooden statue of the patron saint as at L’Acadie (1801). As time went on we find 
further decoration, but elaborate stone carving or moulding is foreign to Quebec 
architecture, neither the limestone nor the climate were suited to it. 


6 The old church of St. Denis sur Richelieu had a crossing surmounted by a huge b .u^wing^was a 

7 Roy, P. G., Les Yieilles tiglhes de la Province de Quebec, p. quoting - K '- ,0 ' 

parish church until 1674, a cathedral until 1874, a basilica sane tne . 
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The slender spires of Quebec are derived from the little octagon lanterns which 
are so common a feature of French architecture in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. The drawings of Du Cereeau, in the mid-sixteenth century are full of 
them, and we may see them today crowning the roofs and towers of Chambord 
in France. These, in turn, were derived from the lanterns which universally sur- 
mounted the domes of the Italian renaissance. 

In Quebec the lantern becomes the belfry stage of a wooden spire, it rests 
upon a square base, set astride the ridge of the roof, and rises above in a slender 
fleche. One lantern stage was all that was strictly necessary to hang the bells, 
and many churches have only one— Ste. Famille, Charlesbourg and the old churches 
at Lachenaie and L’Ange Gardien are single storey spires. But two storeys are 
more usual, especially perhaps in the later, and larger churches. 

The lantern is sometimes domed as in the old churches of Beaupre and Ste. 
Fov, both demolished. This was the original French lantern, but the commoner 
Quebec form is a very slender needle spire with a pronounced bellcast. Over the 
sanctuary was often a smaller fleche to hold a bell. As a protection against the 
weather the woodwork of spires and fleches was covered with beaten sheet lead. 
This gives a very soft quality to the large simple mouldings which is often lost 
in modern restorations where the mouldings are sharpened up. 

We have already commented on the great roofs which are so important in 
Quebec architecture, both in the houses and in the churches. In this connection 
it is usually worth while to take a look at the back of anv old church. Here the 
grouping of the various parts often produces verv interesting effects. The steep 
high roofs of the transepts and the curving line of the apse contrast with the 
slender spire above and the flatter roof of the sacristv below. We mav instance 
St. Jean Port Joli, where the sacristv has an octagonal termination and the sanc- 
tuary fleche is unusallv large, Ste. Famille on the Island of Orleans, Boucherville 
and that strange church, the old St. Denis sur Richelieu with its cruciform plan 
and square lanterns. 

Many churches of the early nineteenth century near Montreal have the west 
door fiamed in ionic pilasters surmounted bv a pediment in which is the inter- 
lacing M monogram of the Sulpician Order, Seigneur of much land near Mon- 
ti eal. Thomas Baillairge was fond of doric pilasters with a straight entablature 
and this form is not uncommon in churches near Quebec. St. Denis sur Riche- 
lieu had a iococo stiap pediment over the west door, with the Sulpician mono- 
gram. 

Ste. Famille on the Island of Orleans has triple western towers and five niches 
for statues on the west gable. This is unique and verv attractive. The two side 
towers were the happy result of a gift of bells in 1807 but the five niches were 
part of the church erected in 1743. 

The cathedial at Quebec nevei had more than one tower and even this does 
not seem to har e been part of the original design.' Apparently the first church de- 
signed with double western towers was Cap Saute which was built between 1755 

8 Vit'ihf's EyHsps, p. 2. 
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and 1763, during the English invasion; the two towers seem to have been built 
in 1763." The central gable is comparatively flat in pitch and the towers are sur- 
mounted by wooden spires with double lanterns of the usual kind, but which are 
fitted on to the square towers in a very makeshift manner. There are three cir- 
cular windows and a wooden porch with two little doric columns, this latter 
clearly an addition, and in the gable above are three niches for statues. The re- 
sult is rather bald; the features are too small for the large flat front. 

Western fronts of this type are found in a number of large churches of the 
later eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. We may instance St. Denis sur 
Richelieu (1793), Berthier en haut (1812), St. Pierre de Sorel (1826), LTslet (1830) 
and Repentigny, about 1850. The spires are always of wood and always look 
like the additions that they are. However they are usually the redeeming points of 
the design. 

Town churches of the French regime sometimes had fairly elaborate west 
fronts. We have noticed those of the Jesuit church at Quebec and of Notre Dame 
at Montreal, yet the west front of the cathedral at Quebec remained perfectly plain 
until 1843 when Thomas Baillairge designed the classic front which, after the 
burning of the Basilica in 1921, was restored and still stands. 

In the country, formal west fronts only begin to appear in the nineteenth 
century, and are a sign of the modern architect. A few of them are well suited to 
their position and deserve special notice. They were probably designed bv “mason- 
architects”; at anv rate we have no architect’s name attached to them. Charles- 
bourg, built in 1827, has plastered white-washed walls with a large gable pediment 
between two fleches, attractive if not very “correct”. Chateauguay has a curly gable 
between two stumpy towers. The front is inscribed with no less than six dates be- 
tween 1683 and 1914. The present rather attractive front was built in 1840. 1 " St. 
Louis de Terrebonne had a verv pleasant curved gable with a central tower and 
fleche and a simple pedimented door. This church was pulled down in 1885 and 
all record of it is lost. The gable and central tower composition is fairly common 
from about 1850; unfortunatelv most of these examples are very commonplace in 
proportion and detail; the gothic revival was creeping into French-Canadian 
architecture in a strange rococo combination with the traditional forms. 

At about the same time quite a number of church fronts in and near Montreal 
were built in a heavy Italian renaissance. This fashion may have been introduced 
by John Ostell, an English architect who married a French-Canadian lady and 
designed many buildings in Montreal. He is responsible for the west fiont of Sault 
au Recollet in 1850. Other fronts of the same heavy type are L Assomption (1864), 
St. Eustache (1.831), Ste. Genevieve, Ste. Rose and St. Aime. 

Whatever can be said for this monumental work in a city, where cut stone is 
polite, it looks very much out of place in a country parish. Howevei, in all cases, 
the money seems to have run out before the spires were built. Woik was chopped 
and, a few years later, the village carpenter put up a couple of belfried fleches of 
the old Canadian kind, perhaps a little smarter and curlier but unmistakably Can- 
adian fleches; thev save the design. 


p ^irillpx firjlisps, p 220. 
10 I iprfjp# fir/JispH, p. 227. 


There is a good photograph of the front on p. 229 
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Efforts in the English style are rare, if we exclude the dreadful pseudo-gothic. 
Chateau Richer has a graceful steeple in the Gibbs manner. It was built in 1865 
bv Mr. F. X. Berlinguet, a leading architect of Quebec. The front of St. Jean on 
the Island of Orleans bv the same architect shows strong English influence and 
is much more successful than most classic fa£ades of its time. We know that the 
architects of this period were studying English examples; in the library of Thomas 
Baillairge (1791-1859) was a copy of Gibbs Book of Architecture, carefully an- 
notated. It is now in the Redpath Library of McGill University. 


Technical Terms 


In the parish records, from which so much of our information is derived, many 
terms are used technically with a meaning rather different from their accepted and 
dictionary sense. Following the example of previous writers on the subject we 
shall simplv anglicize these terms, using the French word with the significance giv- 
en to it in the old records. The references for the usages will be given at the end 
of the chapter. 

Tabernacle. This term includes the entire superstructure of the altar, the grades 
(gradin), the central shrine for the Host and the superstructure. It corresponds 
to the English “reredos” and is entirely placed on the altar-table. It usually stands 
free of the wall and the retable passes behind it. 

Autel usually means the altar-table but is sometimes extended to include the 
tabernacle as well. 


Tombeau or Cadre D’Autel is the altar- table. 


Autel Bombe or a la Romaine is an altar-table with a curved swelling front. 


Custode is the central locked shrine for the Host. The tabernacle was made in sec- 
tions of which the lowest consisted of a custode and two grades, which was made 
in one piece. Early tabernacles had, in addition to the “custode du gradin”, also an 
upper custode with a lock and key, for the monstrance or “soled”. This is referred 
to in an entry at Beaumont of 1725 as “la grande custode du tabernacle”. Such 
giandes custodes have been found in the following tabernacles, the high altars of 
the Hopital General and the Ursuline chapel in Quebec, the high altars of Boucher- 
ville, St. Geraid de Magella, Jeune Lorette and St. Jean Port Joli, and the old ta- 
bernacle at Batiscan. The latest of these is that at St. Jean Port Joli which appears 
to have been made about 1780; generally the upper custode seems to have gone 
out of use about the middle of tire eighteenth century. 


Retable. This term is used for the wall decoration, in carved wood, of the sanc- 
tuary walls. It may be confined to an architectural composition behind the high altar 
or it ma\ include a full decoiative treatment of the sanctuarv walls, including the 

walls behind the side altars. The retable is not part of the altar, though the altar 
may be set against it. 

Jube means a gallery, usually at the west end of the church but sometimes in the 
transepts^ French-Canadian churches have nothing corresponding to a roodloft or 
screen. The term gallerie is rarely used. 
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REFERENCES 

St. Piene , 1. O. Notes in the livre de eomptes, probably of the end of the XIX century. 

“Tabernacle du Maitre Autel . . . fait par M. Emond. . . 

Le retable et la route de ehoeur par Audio Paquet on 1832. 

Livre de eomptes 1795. 

“Donne a M. Emond pour facon 1. du tabernacle. 2. du cadre du tableau. 3. de l’autel bombe. 1,035.” 
This work is still in the church. The work of Paquet includes the entire decoration of the sanc- 
tuary, including the two side chapels. The high altar-table has a curved console front and the super- 
structure is of late eighteenth century type, clearly that made bv Emond in 1795. The distinction be- 
tween the retable and the tabernacle is quite clear. 

For a complete description of a tabernacle, see the contract by Bolvin for the tabernacle at La- 
chenaie (in the appendix.) The contract is for the entire superstructure of the altar, with grades, 
reliquaries and crowning globe and cross. The accounts show that this tabernacle was delivered in 
three sections, in 1739, 1740, and 1744. It is still in the church. 

L'An°e Gardien. Note of 1893 in the deliberations: 

c? 

“ on a transports l’autel dans la sacristie — le tonibeau est le meme, le tabernacle est nouveau. 

St.. Laurent L O. Livre de eomptes 1801: 

‘pour avoir dore le tombeau et le tabernacle 96 

In these two entries the “tombeau” is the altar table, the “tabernacle” is the superstructure. Ex- 


amples could be multiplied. 

St. Francois , I. O. Livre de eomptes 1764. 

“Pave au Yasseur pour la custode et les gradins. 53.8 

L'Acadie. L. de C. 1786. 

“Pave a Joseph Lavove, menuisier, pour une custode. 4 

St. Joachim . L. de C. 1783. 

“A. M. Baillarge sur le tabernacle 801.17 

Pour garniture de la custode du gradin 39.11 

VaudreuiL L. de C. 1793. 

“Pour parfait payement de la dorure du tabernacle 1464.16 
et garniture de la custode 
St. Etienne de Beaumont. L. de C. 1719. 


“Pave pr huit feuilles depapiers dore pour doubler la grande custode du tabernacle. 

' 1725. 

“Pave pr une serrure et penture pr une custode cy 4 

The lowest section of a tabernacle consisted of the central tabernacle, called the ‘ custode and 
the two grades. This was made in one piece and was, in itself, sufficient furniture for the altar. Early 
tabernacles had, in addition to the “custode du gradin” an upper custode, with lock and key, for the 
monstrance, or “soled”. This is the “grand custode” referred to in the last entry. 

St. Etienre de BeaumorA. L. de C. 1895. 

1 petit juhe et 6 bancs. 175.00 

St. Jean , 7. O. Livre de Deliberations 1850. 

. . . les banc du juhe payent le meme rente que ceux de la nef. 

St. Famille , 7. O. Resolution 1881. 

. . . agrandir le juhe d'en has d’environ 6 pieds sur la largeur de leglise, dont le milieu servira pour 
orgue et ehoeur. 

The word “galerie” is rarely used: — 

VAnge Gardien. 1901. “Construire 2 galeries laterales’ . 

The following tabernacles have large upper custodes with doors, locks and keys. The Hopital Ceneral, 

high altar; the Ursuline chapel, Quebec, high altar; the old tabernacle at Batiscan; the tabernacles 

of the high altars at Boueherville, St. Gerard de Magella, Jeune Lorette, St. Jean Port Jo i. T e upper 

custode seems to have been usual to about the middle of the eighteenth centun . 
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The Old Church of St. Laurent, Isle of Orleans 
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St. Jean Port Joli, from the East 


Old Church of St. Louis, Terrebonne 
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West Door of St. Denis sur Richelieu, 1793 
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The Indian Church of Jeune Loiette 
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Photo about 1880 


Pointe aux Trembles 
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St. Denis sur Richelieu 


Old photo 
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Ste. Famille, Island of Orleans 



Old photo 


St. Denis sur Richelieu 
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L’lslet, 1830 Cap Sante, 1763 St. Joseph, Lauzun, 1836 L’Acatlie, 1801 

The dates are those ot the Existing West Fronts 
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Permission of the P.Q.A.A. 


Chateau Richer, from a sketch by H. McEvers 
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Photo , Livernois, 188G 

The Old Church of Ste. Anne de Beaupre 



Sault au Recollet, 1850 


Charlesbourg, 1830 
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Church of Ste. Jeanne Ile Perrot 
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The Old Church of Ste. Anne de Beaupre 



\ Side Altar, 17S7-SS 






CHAPTER IX 


THE WOODCARVING 

I 

The General Development of The School. 

Materials and Technique 

The development of the Canadian school of woodcarving and the succession of 
its craftsmen can be traced from the end of the seventeenth centurv to the middle 
of the nineteenth. Not till then did the stream of tradition fail; during the first 
half of the nineteenth centurv work was being executed in French Canada whose 
methods were those of a centurv earlier, untouched by the revival schools, classic 
or gothic, which were dominant in Europe and America. Both in design and in 
technique this tradition was continuous. The development was unbroken, as was 
natural in an art handed down from master to apprentice and whose principles were 
taken for granted bv its practitioners. It mav be well then to take a general over- 
sight of the whole school, considering both design, materials and technique, before 
considering the individual sculptors and their works. 

All decoration is in carved wood. Hardwood was sometimes used for a statue 
or even a tabernacle, but the usual material was the clean white pine of Canada. 
Plaster was used as a wall covering but plaster ornament is invariably modern. 

On flat panels and friezes the carving is usually attached. The ornament was 
first carved from a board and was then pinned on to its background. This tech- 
nique, which we find in the earliest tabernacles, was in the nineteenth centun 
used for the large wall surfaces of the retables. In these the walls between the 
pilasters were first completely covered with upright boarding, on to this the whole 
of the mouldings and carved decoration was pinned. The same method was used 
in the decoration of the elliptical wood vaults, as is very finely shown in the gieat 
vault ceiling of Sault au Recollet. It is, of course, not always possible to tell wheth- 
er a heavilv gilt or painted piece of carving is attached or is cut fiom the solid, 
but the carvers seem to have used this attached technique by prefeience. 

The carving of the earlv eighteenth century, as we see it in the tabernacles of 
the Hopital General or of La Jeune Lorette, is small and delicate: the technique 
is that of hardwood carving, a series of short chipping cuts, indeed we know that 
the early carvers occasionallv used the hardwoods. The tabernacle of LAnge 
Gardien is reported to be of walnut and we find Levasseur chaiging foi a block 
of this wood to make a statue. Mediaeval woodcarving is usualh executed in 
hardwood, often in oak, and shows this same technique; some of Bolvin’s vine trails, 
of the mid-eighteenth century, have a very fourteenth centuiy ah. 
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The richest and finest carving is that of the thirties in the eighteenth century 
when the Levasseurs were carving the retable of the Ursuline chapel and Gilles 
Bolvin was carving the magnificent tabernacle at Lachenaie. The work here is 
strong, not too small in scale, and fine in design without losing in any way the 
quality of woodcarving. 

Now the hardwoods which the seventeenth century carvers of Europe loved 
and which enabled Grinling Gibbons to execute his miracles of craftsmanship, box 
and lime, are not known in Canada. In their place the Canadian carvers had the 
native white pine, a clean, knotless wood but one requiring a different technique. 

If anything, pine is more difficult to carve than oak. Unless the tool is clean 
and sharp the wood will fluff or splinter under the stroke, so that each cut must 
be perfectly conceived and executed. To make a comparison with painting, pine 
demands the firm watercolour stroke, direct and unalterable. In the hands of a 

skilful carver the results can be verv beautiful and the Canadian carvers were skil- 

✓ 

ful. The carvings of Francois and Thomas Baillairge, of Andre Paquet, of Joseph 
Turcault or of Fleury David lack nothing of skill. They use the clean firm cut 
which is necessary for the pine in which they worked. 

In this late eighteenth and early nineteenth century work we can also see the 
influence of plaster. This material is the easiest of all the sculptural crafts; the 
method of modelling with the artist’s thumb and fingers almost compels a “slick” 
sweeping stroke. Plaster is facile, grainless, of even texture and allows of easy repe- 
tition bv casting. It is an old story in art that a facile technique is dangerous; art 
lives on its difficulties and the facility of plaster moulding was its ruin. But in 
Quebec plaster was never used as a decorative material until well on in the nine- 
teenth century. 

The work of Thomas Baillairge and of his pupils shows very distinctly the 
influence of French originals in plaster. The retables of Sainte Famille or of St. 
Francois on the Island of Orleans are almost plaster in design. The delightful 
baskets of flowers with which Baillairge and Paquet enriched their retables might 
be plaster, but, if they were, they would not be so crisp and clean. As they are, they 
show the joy of the craftsman exercising his skill. 

The carved wood ceiling-vault of Sault au Recollet clearly derives much of 
its design from plaster originals of the Empire school but, as Fleury David never 
visited Europe, he can only have known these from illustrations. So he made his 
vault of carved wood. He cut each leaf or stem or scroll separately and the work 
is fresh and crisp beyond plaster work. The same can be said of many vaults of the 
Quevillon school. 

Design follows the French renaissance of Louis XIV and Louis XV, but it was 
executed by French Canadians, trained in New France. Franyois Baillairge, in the 
late eighteenth century was, so far as we know, the only Canadian wood-sculptor 
to receive a formal artistic education in France. As a result the work of the Can- 
adian sculptors is not quite that of France; it shows just those variations which we 
should expect to find in a colonial school far separated from the Motherland, much 

more sepaiated indeed in its later days than was the English colonial school of 
America. 
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These carvers, who were also the designers, were known as “sculpteur” or 
“maitre-sculpteur”, the title “maitre” having the significance of an employer of la- 
bour. The leading Maitre-sculpteur s kept large establishments for the supply of 
church ornaments and furniture as well as carrying out schemes of decoration in 
the churches. They trained apprentices and were themselves highly trained and 
educated men. They were the artists of French Canada, for the picture painting is 
poor and stone carving hardly exists. 

The general scheme of decoration for a church was established by tradition; 
neither the congregation nor the master-carvers desired originality or novelty. In- 
deed the contract frequently specifies that the retable, the pulpit or the banc 
d’oeuvre should be the same as that in some other church. The fine tabernacles 
at Lachenaie and at Boucherville are almost identical, those at Sault au Recollet 
and at Vaudreuil, both by Liebert, are clearlv made to the same design. 

This conservatism did not prevent personality or development in the work. 
Earlv eighteenth century work by Noel Levasseur can be distinguished at a glance 
from that of Thomas Baillairge, a century later. The decorations of Ste. Jeanne 
on lie Perrot by Joseph Turcault, of St. Roch de Lachigan by Joseph Pepin and of 
Pointe aux Trembles bv Urbain Brien, were all three executed bv men trained in 
the Montreal district in the beginning of the nineteenth century, yet they are very 
different in feeling and design. 

In a parish church the walls of the nave were occasionally treated with a pan- 
elled dado or even with pilasters. But usually thev were simply plastered from pew 
level to the wooden cornice of the vault. Full decoration is applied to the sanc- 
tuary, the two side altars, the gallery front, the pulpit and the banc d’oeuvre, the 
state seat of the marguilliers. 

The sanctuary is treated with a corinthian order set on a dado. In early 
examples the spaces between the pilasters or columns was filled in with niches and 
statues, in later work we find large panels with groups of ecclesiastical trophies, 
swags, bunches of flowers, husk trails and similar subjects. This constitutes the 
retable. 

The old masters were quite firm upon the corinthian order, though occasion- 
ally they used the composite. The ionic was suitable for gallery columns or for a 
font, but in the sanctuary the more dignified forms must be used. Old Louis Jobin, 
the last of the master-carvers, when interviewed in 1925 was indeed inclined to 
believe that heaven was decorated with a fine corinthian order. No other decora- 
tion could be worthy. 

The altars, with their tabernacles, were naturally given particular attention. 
Earlv altar-tables seem to have been rectangular with a frame in front, into which 
a suitable frontal could be inserted. This form is indicated by the old frontals at 
Jeune Lorette for, so far as I know, no earlv altar-table has survived. In the late 
eighteenth century the form known as “bombe” or a la romaine came in, a con- 
sole form with a curving front and carved trusses on the angles. 

Tabernacles were highly decorated. They were made usually in a numbei of 
separate pieces which were laid one on top of the other, without fastening. Many 
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old tabernacles owe their survival to the ease with which they could be taken down 
and carried to a place of safety in case of fire. Resting on the altar-table are the 
grades, usually two, but occasionally three in number, with the “custode” in the 
centre. Above this is a high storey with a corinthian order on pedestals. The 
centre is brought forward to form a niche for the monstrance or ‘'soled” and, in 
the older tabernacles, this may have a custode for the soleil with lock and key. 
Above the monstrance niche there may be a second niche covered by a dome or 
a truss canopy. 

The side wings are panelled and have niches with statuettes, or have carved 
flower-vases in the panels; above are the frames which carry the reliquaries, us- 
ually fully carved. The whole, grades, pedestals, panels and canopy is a mass of 
carving. It is intended to be completely gilt though, owing to the cost of gilding, 
white paint and partial gilding was sometimes substituted. This gilding often cost 
more than the tabernacle. It was a speciality of the nuns; the church accounts 
have frequent references to “les religieuses” or to the “Dames de la Congregation”. 
The effect of this mass of broken gold at the end of the church is very fine. It 
fully justifies William Morris’ famous saving, “Gold is like beer, a little is no use.” 

Figure sculpture is important. It varies from statues over six feet high to 
little statuettes for the tabernacle. These are cut in solid wood, usually pine, 
though walnut is also mentioned. Low relief figure carving is much used, the quali- 
ty naturally varies but at its best, in the work of the Levasseurs or of Francois 
Baillairge, it reaches a high level of execution and design. 

Church ornaments, such as candlesticks, reliquaries or even candelabra, were 
of carved wood. The candlesticks vary from simple turned sticks such as we find 
in the smaller churches, to the great Easter candlesticks, some five feet high. 
These were well designed, often by well-known carvers. The processional cross was 
also often of carved wood. In too many cases these fine old wooden ornaments 
have been replaced by poor modern substitutes of metal. 

II 

The Woodcarving to the end of the Mid-Eighteenth Century. 

Quebec 

The lesearches of Mgr. Gosselin have shown us that the founders of New France 
gave gieat attention to the education of the colonists. A seminary was founded in 
Quebec to piovide a classical and literary training for children destined for the 
Chuich 01 the piofessions and. within it, schools were formed to teach agriculture 
and the aits et metiers . In these the children were instructed in those trades 
which were necessary for the young colony, in carpentry, masonwork, leather- 
woik, smithing, tailoiing and the fine arts as well as in reading, writing and arith- 

The exact date at which Mgr. de Laval founded his “ecole des arts et metiers” 
is not known. Mgi. Gosselin places it at 1668 and it was certainly in existence 
s a ^ ei that date, for some forty names have been preserved in the archives 

of the seminary of men who passed through it between 1671 and 1685. Bertrand 

1 I’abbe Atnedee, L'lnxtmrtian in , Canaria , p. 347 et soq 
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de La Tour, in his A/ cinoir stir la vie de M. de Laval writes of it: — “Ils reussis- 
sent beaucoup mieux dans les ouvrages des mains. Les arts v sont portees a une 
grande perfection et on v trouve en tous genres de fort bons ouvriers.’” 

A branch of the seminary was established at St. Joachim, a village on the St. 
Lawrence some thirty miles below Quebec. This school was particularly devoted 
to agriculture. To what degree sculpture and the fine arts were taught at St. Joa- 
chim is doubtful. A document in the archives of the seminary, dated 1685 and 
entitled “Instructions pour les manufactures”, says of the St. Joachim school: — 
"L on v enseign actuellement la menuiserie, la sculpture, la peinture, la dorure 
pour lomement des eglises, la magonne et la eharpente.” But Professor Adair has 
produced strong evidence that the St. Joachim school was purely a school of agri- 
culture and the trades.' There is no doubt that, after 1705, it was a school of agri- 
culture. 0 The matter is not of great importance; wood sculpture was certainly taught 
in the seminary schools. The old regulations for the Petit Seminaire (the bovs’ 
school) laid down that “they shall all have some trade to occupy them when they 
are not busy with their lessons and they shall try to see that their work shall be 
useful to the seminary and to the churches.” For the clergy woodcarving was ap- 
parently a favourite recreation and instruction in it was given as part of the regular 
training for the priesthood. When the seminary was burnt in 1701 the first alarm 
was given bv a clerical student who was working at his sculpture. 

La Potherie, writing of the chapel of the seminary, which was built in 1693 
and burnt in 1701, savs: — 

“La sculpture que l’on estirne 10,000 ecus, en est ties belle; elle a ete faite par les 
seminaristes, qui n’ont rien epargne pour mettre Pouvrage dans sa perfection. Le 
maitre autel est un ouvrage d’architecture a la corinthienne, les murailles sont re- 
vetus de lambris et des sculptures dans lesquelles sont plusieurs grands tableaux. 
Les ornements qui les accompagnent se vont terminer sous la corniche de la voute 
qui est a pans, sous lesquelles sont des compartiments en losages accompagnes d or- 
nements en sculpture peints et dores.” 

The records of the seminary contain the names of some of the early instruc- 
tors in sculpture. In 1675 Michel Fauchois and Samuel Genner were engaged as 
sculptors at a \ 7 earlv salary of 300 livres; from 1690 we have the names of Mallet 
and Jacques le Blond de La Tour. The latter was an architect, sculptor and paint- 
er from Bordeaux, a well-trained and capable man of whom Mgr. de Laval wrote 
that, if it were desired at some day to rebuild the cathedral, he would be of assist- 
ance. 

Le Blond de La Tour was in charge of the artistic teaching from 1690 to 
1696 as a layman, he then entered the church but continued to give instiuction 
until 1706, when he was ordained priest. M. Bedard in 1786 wiote of him. 

“II fut un excellent sculpteur qui forma des eleves qui partagerent avec lui lhon- 

2 Gosselin, L'Inst ruction au Canada, p. 349. 

3 Gosselin, L’Instructio n au Canada,, p. 349. 

4 Adair, E. R., French Canadian Art, Can. Hist. Ass. annual report 192!'. p. 91. 

5 Gosselin, L’l attraction au Canada, p. 359. 

0 Gosselin, IjI attraction an Canada, p. 350. 

' Gosselin, L'Inst ruction au Canada, p. 349, quoting La Pothei ie. 
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neur du sacerdoce ainsi que l’art de manier le ciseau. Les retables de Ste. Anne, 
du Chateau Richer, de l’Ange Gardien deposent en leur faveur”. 8 

This was written some eighty years after the work was done, but there still 
remains carved woodwork at Ste. Anne de Beaupre and l’Ange Gardien which 
may be, in part, the work of La Tour. 

So, at the end of the seventeenth century there were in Canada trained crafts- 
men and wood-sculptors. At first they were trained under the wing of the church 
and they seem always to have regarded themselves as devoted to her service. For 
whilst the old churches are full of elaborate woodcarvings, the old houses or pub- 
lic buildings show no such richness of decoration. Civil buildings were, of course, 
more exposed to damage and the people were not rich; still, it seems probable that 
the sculptors and decorators of Quebec thought of themselves as having a peculiar 
connection with the Church. 

The seminary school of the fine arts seems to have vanished early in the 
eighteenth century. Thereafter young woodcarvers were trained by the old sys- 
tem of apprenticeship. What degree of influence the seminary school had upon the 
Canadian sculptors it is impossible to sav, but it was probably very considerable. 
It is allowable to doubt whether any such training would be allowed to supersede 
the formal apprenticeship which was regarded as the proper entrance for young 
men into a trade or profession. And there were wood-sculptors in the province as 
well as in the seminary. Noel Levasseur, who became the leading sculptor of the 
eighteenth century, was born in Quebec in 1680. He probably attended the Petit 
Seminaire and may well have been a pupil of La Tour. But as a young man he 
lived in Montreal where he was acquainted with the old sculptor Charles Chaboil- 
lez and where he married in 1701. 9 It looks a little as though the lad had been 
sent to Montreal to pass his apprenticeship; this would have been in full accord- 
ance with the custom of the day, which favoured a boy being sent away from home 
for his professional training. 

Turning now to La Tour and his work. At Chateau Richer no fragment of old 
woodwork now remains, the church was completely rebuilt in the mid-nineteenth 
century. 

The original church of Ste. Anne de Beaupre was reconstructed in 1688, and 
it was for this church that La Tour must have made the retable. This second 
church stood for a century and was reconstructed in 1787-88. The third church 
survived for a century again until, in 1871, it was decided to pull it down and to 
build a new and larger edifice. The old woodwork was preserved in a little com- 
memorative chapel. 10 We have photographs of the third church, built in 1787, which 
were taken probably shortly before it was pulled down. One is of the outside and 
shows a typical and charming parish church, the other is an inteiior view of the 
retable. It is unfortunately not a very good photograph, but it is of historical im- 
portance. 

It has been stated that the entire woodwork of the old church, as it is preserv- 

8 Gosselin, L’Instruction au Canada, p. 362. 

9 Adair, E. R„ French Canadian Art, Can. Hist. Ass. report, p. °7. B. R. H., 19 8, P- 

10 Roy, P. Gb, VieUles tglises, p. 311. 
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ed in the commemorative chapel was made in 1787-88. This view is not tenable. 
The work shows at least two different periods and there is a probability that parts 
of it date from before the reconstruction and may be part of La Tour’s retable. 
The internal view shows a shallow square east end set back not more than eight 
or ten feet from the transepts in which are the side altars. At the back are four Cor- 
inthian columns set on high double pedestals; between the two central columns is 
an arch, under which stand the high altar and the tabernacle. At the sides are 
carved doors, surmounted by large niches in which are statues. The side chapels 
have each two corinthian columns. The general composition is that of the Ursu- 
line chapel (1732) though the pedestals and cornice are later, and look like Bail- 
lairge work of the early nineteenth century. 

O' 

The high altar in the commemorative chapel is that shown on the old photo- 
graph. Onlv the fine old set of can ed wooden candlesticks has disappeared. This 
altar is a patchwork, put together of pieces of different date. The altar-table “a la 
romaine,” is a good piece of Baillairge work of the early nineteenth century. It 
should be compared with the altar-table of St. Joachim, of 1812. The first grade of 
the tabernacle is decorated with rocaille scrolls. It should be compared with the 
tabernacle at Ste. Famille, bv Levasseur, in 1748, or with the little Levasseur taber- 
nacle of 1771 at St. Francois on the Island of Orleans. It is probably earlier than 
the reconstruction of 1787. 

Set upon this grade is a complete and fine old tabernacle of unusual design 
which, judging bv its stvle, must date from the early eighteenth century at latest. 
The two grades are formed of little open compartments, possibly for votive offer- 
ings. The workmanship of these does not look as good as that of the upper part 
and thev mav possibly have been repaired or renewed. The upper part has three 
square niches with pediments, connected by a closelv-spaced colonnade with a deli- 
cate little balustrade. The central niche has a locked custode which suggests an 
early date. The central crowning dome with its two flanking angels is very elabor- 
ate, rich and well carved; at the sides, over the niches, are little square lanterns in 
two storeys. There is an abundance of fire-pot finials, recalling the earlv work of 
Noel Levasseur. The design is unusual and therefore the harder to place but the 
whole character of the upper tabernacle indicates an early date. The fiist grade 

is mid-eighteenth century, the table early nineteenth. 

^ || 

The two side altars have verv charming tabernacles with some inteiesting 

flower carving. Thev probablv date from the mid-eighteenth century. The pulpit 
is Baillairge work and was probably made at the same time as the altai -table, the 
low relief of Moses upon it should be compared with those at Lauzun and at 
Charlesbourg. In the retable of the chapel the cornices and pedestals aie latei than 
the columns, the pedestals are not those in the old photograph of the chuich and 
were apparently made for the chapel. 

There remain the corinthian columns. These are heavily wreathed and gai- 
landed to one-third height and have enriched bases and a double entasis. The 
proportion is heavy, about one to eight. The Baillairges never, so far as I know, 
used a garlanded column and their corinthian columns weie of the moie oitho ox 
proportion of over one to nine. But these elaborate columns aie \en like trose at 
1 Ange Gardien, to which we must now turn. 
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L’Ange Gardien has suffered many alterations. It was lengthened, aisles were 
added, a new retable was put in. Yet, through all these vicissitudes, it seems to 
have retained six corinthian columns and the tabernacle on the high altar. The 
six columns in particular were valued, and not without leason, for they are the lich- 
est and most elaboratelv carved old columns in the province. 

The earlv church records are missing. A note in the existing records, on the 
page of 1779 but probably written later, tells us that the retable, as it was in 1800, 
consisted of six columns and their entablature, two statues and the picture. The 
tabernacle had been gilt in 1753. Painters who worked on it recently report that 
it is of walnut. 

In 1801 an assembly of the marguilliers approved a plan for the alteration 
of the retable by which four of the columns would be placed in the two side 
chapels, leaving two only in the sanctuary. The entire retable was to be pushed 
back three or four feet. 11 This plan was carried out and the work remained until 
the fire of 1931. 


In 1925 I made a careful examination of the retable, side chapels and taber- 
nacle, and came to the following conclusions: — 

(1) The retable was of the Baillairge school with later additions and probably 
dated from 1801. But the six corinthian columns and their capitals were not Bail- 
lairge work but were the old columns mentioned in the note on the page of 1779. 
They, and the old tabernacle were, I understand, saved from the fire in 1931. 


The columns have enriched flutes and bases, wreathed with garlands of roses 
at one-third height. Their proportion is heavy, about 1 to 8 diameters, with a 
double entasis greatest at one-third height. 

(2) The tabernacle of the high altar is clearly older than the reconstruction of 
1801. In general design it resembles the tabernacle of the Ursuline convent 
(1732); the quality of the carving on the grades and on the order storey above 
them is high and its character indicates a date, at very latest, in the first half of 
the eighteenth century. The order storey, with its niches, might easily be even 
earlier but here, of course, comparisons cannot be made for lack of examples. M. 
Casgrain in his history of the parish, says that the reliquaries and the top part of 
the tabernacle were added. Certainly the side shrines and the crowning “pedes- 
tal” do not quite agree with the order stage and the central shrine. 


There is a tradition in the church that this tabernacle was imported from 
France in very early times. But there is no evidence to support this legend. It is 
one which occurs persistently attached to work so elaborate that its owners can- 
not imagine a mere home origin. The existing records contain no mention of a 
new tabernacle for the high altar, though they mention a new altar-table, and the 
purchase of tabernacles for the two side chapels from St. Laurent, I. O. in 1803. 
These had been made in 1786 by Maitre Baillairge. 13 


The resemblance between the corinthian columns of Ste. Anne de Beaupre 

u Archives of 1’Ange Gardien. Notes provided by Mr. Marius Barbeau 

“ ^MaiMe^noii 6 and^rt e el nI^?aufon^ head ' of a b *^ eune Lorette are said to have been presented by Madame de 

evidence whatever for tht ^nr^ Tn °? r T or . d on °»e of them is a portrait of the dauphin. There is no 
^ evidence w hatever for this story. The embroideries were almost certainly executed in Quebec. 

>3 L Ange Gardien. Deliberations de la Fabrique, 1804, "acte pour les tabernacles des chapelles.” 
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and 1 Ange Gardien is striking. Those of 1 Ange Gardien are richer but both have 
the lower third garlanded, the double entasis and the heavy proportion. The col- 
umns of the retable in the Ursuline chapel are garlanded in a similar manner, but 
they have the more orthodox proportion of about 1 to 9 % diameters. The Bail- 
lairges did not use garlanded columns. Those at St. Joachim, by Francois Baillairge 
are banded, somewhat after the manner of De l’Orme. In this they are exception- 
ally elaborate for Baillairge but their proportion is very slender, nearlv 1 to 10. 
The Quevillon school used garlanded columns occasionally, as at St. Mathias, but 
their carving is thinner, their proportion very slender, one to ten. 

This question of proportion is important. The old master-sculptors used their 
Blondel or their Vignola and they played no tricks with the time-honoured pro- 
portions. But the proportions of the seventeenth century were heavier than those 
of the eighteenth and La Tour, the painter -architect of Bordeaux, may have been ac- 
customed to the heavier type. 

The evidence is incomplete, and is largely stylistic. We will probably never 
know more than we do now and, if these corinthian columns at Beaupre and 
l’Ange Gardien are not the work of La Tour, it is hardly possible to assign them 
to Levasseur or anv of the later sculptors. M. Bedard wrote in 1786 and his words 
indicate that he believed the retables, as he then saw them, to be the work of 
Le Blond de La Tour and his pupils. The columns were certainly part of these 
retables and therefore there is a strong possibility that they, and also the very 
similar corinthian columns at Ste. Anne de Beaupre, are those made by La Tour 
in the end of the seventeenth century. 

We have no evidence as to who made the tabernacles to the high altars either 
at Ste. Anne or at l’Ange Gardien, or as to when they were made. They are both 
certainly very old, they are very good and they are quite unlike one another; they 
could hardly be the work of the same sculptor. We need pay no attention to the 
story that the tabernacle of l’Ange Gardien was brought from France, both of 
them are Canadian, more we do not know. 

In the eighteenth century we are upon firmer ground. The leading sculptors 
were the Sieurs le Vasseur, known indifferently as Les Vasseurs, or Levasseur in 
the accounts. Noel Levasseur was born in Quebec in 1680 and died there in 1740. 
He had two sculptor sons, Francois Noel and Jean Baptiste Antoine. Father and 
sons worked together and it is not possible to distinguish their work. The name 
occurs again and again in church accounts from 1720 to 1790 and they must have 
carried out an enormous amount of work. 

Noel Levasseur in 1722 made the tabernacle of the high altar in Notre Dame 
des Anges of the Hopital General at Quebec. 14 It has a central tabernacle, 
surmounted by a dome and flanked by curved wings. The central feature has a 
high niche for the monstrance with a custode and doubled corinthian columns 
whose entablature is arched over the niche. On a pedestal above this is the dome 
with a drum and lantern. On the base of the main colonnade are two panels carv- 
ed with the arms of Mgr. de Saint Vallier, (azure) a horse’s head couped (or) on 
a chief (gules) three crosses couped (argent). Behind the shield is the bishop’s 


14 Hopital General, Livres de Comptes, Vol. I, fol. 133b. 
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crook and mitre and above it the bishop’s hat and tassels. The curved wings have 
niches, in which are eight little statues, probably representing the apostles. They 
are of the same date as the tabernacle; above are ranges of pierced panels and balu- 
strades, with the usual fire-pot finials. The work is small and delicate in scale; the 
pierced panels in the wings are only a quarter of an inch thick. The panels of the 
pedestals and the grades have geometrical patterns with acanthus and olive en- 
richment. This form is usual in the first half of the eighteenth century and sug- 
gests the earlier strapwork. Later a flowing scroll largely takes its place. The whole 
tabernacle is gilt, as all such work was meant to be. Plain spaces are decorated 
with hatchings and diapers impressed into the gold with a point. Such drawing 
upon gold is found in much early work and we shall return to it later. 

But, before leaving the Hopital General, we mav look at the side chapel 
where Mgr. de Saint Vallier, the founder of the Hopital, lies buried. The altar 
and tabernacle here are evidently put together of a number of parts, of different 
dates, which form a very harmonious whole. The grades have a swinging acan- 
thus scroll with a low relief of a ciborium on the central door, graceful but com- 
monplace. They are probably early nineteenth century, and lack the vigour of 
the eighteenth century work. 

The central niche is a small Louis XV cabinet, evidently made for glazing. It 
was possibly not made for church use at all. The wings have baskets of flowers 
alternating with curiously gothic octagonal shafts. This is surmounted by a balus- 
trade and flaming heart finials. These wings are possibly older than the high altar 
tabernacle, the carving of the flower-vases particularly has a most seventeenth 
century quality. The altar-table is modern. In the centre is a Baillairge medallion 
of Our Lady and Child with cherubs, censers and flower swags at the sides. In the 
• accounts of July 18th, 1824 is an item of 514 li. 10 s. paid to Mr. Baillairge for a 
carved altar frontal which must refer to this. Apparently at some later time M. 
Baillairge’s carving was taken off the old frontal and put on to a new background; 
some of the rose garlands have been replaced upside-down. 

In the accounts for 1725 is an item of 30 li. for grades “de la chapelle de Mon- 
seigneur”. This cannot refer to the grades in the burial chapel which was not in 
existence at that time. It probably refers to those of a little altar now in the men s 
ward at which by tradition Mgr. de Saint Vallier said his last mass. They are dec- 
orated with a rather primitive rose scroll, gilt and drawn on the surface with a 
point. This drawn work is used also on several fine reliquary caskets on the retable 
and on the St. Vallier tabernacle. 

But the finest example of such work is on the carved wood altar frontal at 
Jeune Lorette. The Hurons were established here in 1698 and Kalm tells us that 
at first “they lived in their usual huts which are made like those of the Lapland- 
ers. Thev have since laid aside this custom and built all their houses after the 
French fashion.” 1 " 

The drawing on the frontal shows two bark wigwams of the tvpe usual 
amongst the eastern Indians, with curved roofs. It must be such cabins that Kalm 
saw in 1749, and this indicates that the frontal must have been made in the earl- 

,n Memoirs de la societe historique de Montreal. Voyages de P. Kahn, Vol. Ill, p. 163. Translation by L. AV. Mar- 
chand. 
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iest davs of the settlement. The frontal is of pine, sixtv-five inches long by thirty- 
three high. In the centre, in full relief, is a Madonna and Child surrounded by a 
wreath of acanthus scroll and roses. In the corners are four cherubs on flat clouds. 
These carved parts are attached and gilt. The background is silvered, over a thin 
coat of gesso, and on it is drawn a landscape of hills, trees, flowers and birds with 
the sun shining down from one of the cherubs; it evidently represents the Mission. 
On the right are two Indian wigwams, then comes the Mission itself, the church 
with spire and cross, in front of it an Indian woman worshipping, behind it a 
gabled house, evidently the presbytery. In the centre is a crown-imperial fritil- 
larv. On the hills we can distinguish spruces and greenwoods. At the extreme left 
is a little gabled house. All this is drawn on the silver with an impressed point. 

It is the finest work of its kind in Canada and also, so far as I know, the only 
piece of church work which shows Indian influence. When in position on the front 
of the altar the dull gold and tarnished silver are very beautiful. The date is not 
known but it must be very early eighteenth century at latest, the work possibly of 
a Huron carver taught bv a French master. 

Jeune Lorette also has a very nice tabernacle on the high altar. It is similar 
in workmanship and scale to that of the Hopital General. Now Noel Levasseur 
gave a statue of Our Ladv and Child to Jeune Lorette in 1729. M This tabernacle 
mav well be his work, made for the stone church built in 1722. It has only a single 
grade, in place of the usual two. In the centre is a niche with a door and recep- 
tacle at the back for the monstrance. On each side are semicircular arcades with 
a frieze and balustrade crowned with fire-pots. The arcades are at present filled in 
with carved and pierced panels but there can be no doubt that the infilling is 
recent and that the arcade was originally open. Such open tabernacles seem to 
have gone out of fashion by about 1775. Tabernacles with solid backs were at all 
times the more usual. 


Before leaving Jeune Lorette we may notice the brass altar-rail. In the centre 
of the present wood altar-rail are four bays of beaten brass, the two gates and two 
bays of balustrading between them. The brass is in thin plates, pinned on to a 
wooden frame. The forms of the ornament are drawn on the metal with an en- 
graved line, and then bossed up from the back. The rail has a crude leaf scroll, 
the posts have roses, rayed suns and oblong bosses, the balusters are round and 
of the usual flask form. So far as I know this rail is unique. The pattern is found- 
ed on European forms but the work is rather that of a craftsman who understood 
indeed what would look well in metal, but who did not quite understand the pat- 
terns which he was asked to follow. For this may be crude work but it is good 
metallic design and the rail, in its place, is effective and beautiful. Like the frontal 
it gives the impression of Indian work done under French supervision. The brass 
sheets were no doubt imported, but the work is Canadian and probably Huron, 
made for the place which it still occupies. 17 

Between 1732 and 1736 the Levasseurs executed their most important work, 
the retable and tabernacles of the Ursuline chapel at Quebec. Noel was fifty-two 


10 L’abbe L. S. G. Lindsay, Notre Dame de la Jeune Lorette , p 
17 The usual legend is told of this rail, that it was imported from Fra nee. 
Fmich workmanship. The legend is based upon the false ben 
no skilled craftsmen. 


France. It is neither of French design nor of 
ief that Quebec in the seventeenth century had 
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years old, Frangois twentv-nine and Antoine a lad of fifteen. We may assume that 
the design was due to the father. The records of the convent tell us that the works 
"were paid for in small sums, arranged together in a friendly way as can be seen 
by the details in the account books”. 18 And indeed the books from 1732 contain, 
rear after year considerable payments “to the sculptor”. The total amounted to 
1,689 livres. 

When the old chapel was taken down in 1901, this woodwork was re-erected 
in the new one, with a few trivial additions. 

In general design the retable follows traditional lines. The retables of the old 
church at Beaupre and of the old Recollet church in Quebec had the same composi- 
tion of columns, doors and niches. It is divided into three bays by garlanded 
corinthian columns set on high pedestals. The altar in the centre has a high 
carved and gilt tabernacle; above it is a large picture of the Nativity, attributed 
to Le Brun. The frame is a fine piece of carving, with interlaced vine and ribbons. 
Above is an attic with a segmental pediment and side trusses. The niche has a 
statue of St. Joseph with the Christ Child, on each side are adoring angels with 
palms. In the side bays are doors, that on the right is ornamental, that on the left 
leads to the sacristy. Above are large niches with statues, on the right Ste. Foye, 
on the left St. Augustine, patron of the monastic life. 

The figure sculpture is good, and in harmony with the architecture, the finest 
is that on the doors and pedestals, on which are low reliefs of exceptional quality. 
On the right hand door, leading to the sacristy, is the angel of the Annunciation 
descending, on the left. Our Lady kneeling at a prie-dieu. The panels of the four 
large pedestals are carved, on the sides with conventional ornaments and on the 
fronts with figure subjects. On the extreme left is St. John the Evangelist, seated 
on his eagle; with his outstretched hand he holds a scroll, on which he is writing. 
Meanwhile his inkpot is falling below to a ground sprinkled with decorative 
flowers. To the left of the altar is St. Peter, with a very large halo, holding his 
key. On the opposite side is St. Paul, with his sword. At the extreme right is St. 
John the Baptist, a youth in a sheepskin, seated under a tree, his sheep grazing 
at his feet. 

The panels are entirely gilt, the relief is low, the quality of design and of 
carving is remarkable, particularly in the panels of St. John the Evangelist and 
St. John the Baptist. The touch of humour in the falling inkpot is refreshing. As 
to the Baptist, he is Pan, in a Christian guise; this is the finest woodcarving in 
French Canada. 

The tabernacle is of the usual form with a very good figure of Our Lord 
as Good Shepherd on the upper “soled” door. 

In 1742 Sieurs les Vasseurs Sculpteur” made a rich tabernacle, a fine set of 
six wooden candlesticks and a crucifix for the church at Batiscan. 18 It is of the 
usual form excepting that the upper niche is omitted and the dome rests directly 
upon the soleil niche. The candlesticks are a verv fine set. Only too often we 
find these fine old wood candlesticks relegated to the attic and their place taken 

Les I'rsuUnes (le Quebec y Vol. II, p. 110. 

19 Batiscan, Lirre de Corn ft rs, Vol. II, f. 9a. (1742-43). 
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The Ursuline Convent, Quebec 
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The Ursuline Convent, Quebec 



Carved Panels on the Retahle 
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The Ursuline Convent, Quebec 
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Sainte Famille, I. O. St. Frain^ois, I. O. 

Interior Tabernacle in the Boundary Chapel 
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Tabernacle of the Side Altar 
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Boucherville. Part of Tabernacle 


Boucherville. Part of Tabernacle 
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Boucherville. Part of Tabernacle 


St. Gerard de Magella. Part of Tabernacle 
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bv cheap brass ones. This tabernacle was saved when the old church was taken 
down and the new one built in 1865. It now stands in the sacristy. 

About the middle of the eighteenth century the rocaille fluted scroll came more 
into use. We see it, in a subdued form, in the tabernacle at Jeune Lorette, in that 
of la Sainte Famille, made in 1748, it constitutes the entire decoration. 20 Grades, re- 
liquaries and crowning canopy are all formed of rocaille scrolls. The altar-table, 
made in 1795 bv Gabriel Gosselin, is similarly decorated and these two dates may 
be taken as marking the period during which the scroll was in high fashion. 

In the boundary chapel of St. Frangois (I. O. ) is a very charming little open 
tabernacle, probably that made by Levasseur for the church before 1750. 21 Its en- 
tire decoration is of rocaille scrolls. Such open tabernacles are found also at Jeune 
Lorette and at la Sainte Famille in both of which the colonnade has been filled 
in at a later date. 


The parish of Stoneham is a small parish in the backwoods and is quite mod- 
ern. The little church was built in 1842 for an English speaking congregation 
and, for that date, is a very restrained and pleasant little building. It is a poor 
parish and, from the records, it is clear that most of the church furniture was pre- 
sented by other parishes, or bought from churches which were willing to dispose 
of old articles which they did not require. So Stoneham acquired three taber- 
nacles, all good and all early. Mgr. Gosselin, the archivist of the seminary, states 
that all three were given to the parish by the seminary and that they were the 
altars of the old chapel. The main altar he attributes to the Levasseurs, at a date 
before 1755, 22 the other two must be as earlv, if not earlier. 

The tabernacle of the high altar has a solid panelled back and is a mass of 
rocaille work. Grades, pedestals, panels and crowning canopy all show the same 
motive, the rocaille scroll. The tabernacle of the side altar is simple and graceful, 
it has a closed upper custode for the monstrance, usually a sign of early work, and 
an open dome above. Judging by the design this tabernacle must date from the 
early eighteenth century. The third tabernacle, now in the basement, is simpler, 
with a panelled back and geometrical scrolls. 


Three Rivers 

Situated halfway between Quebec and Montreal, at the junction of the St. 
Maurice river with the St. Lawrence, Three Rivers was a place of importance from 
early times. Unfortunately it has suffered from fire even more than most Quebec 
towns and today there is little left of historic interest. One end of the Ursuline 

convent, built about 1700, still remains, with one splendid gable, but almost noth- 
ing else. 


In the little old church of Cap de la Madeleine, close bv. is a tabernacle of 
undoubtedly early date. It is said to have been brought from France by the Jesuit 
Fatheis, a legend which we may safely ignore. No such importation is mention- 

e in t e Relations, the work is undoubtedlv Canadian and probablv of the earlv 
eighteenth century. ' 


20 

21 

22 


Gagnon, curl, f rom ° d ocum en t s & now ufs™' 11 The* taberna ■ ^ °t th L ch ^. rch ' written about 1S2 ° b >’ the Rev 
Litre de Comptes, Yol. I. Note of date 1773 aDcrna 1(1 "as by Les Masseurs in 174S-49. 

The evidence for the Stoneham altars has be^n kindly communicated by Mr. Barbeau. 
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It is of the usual form, but the topmost part has been altered and there is 
now no crowning dome or canopy. The side wings have very good carved panels 
of the Annunciation, of the school of Levasseur. Friezes, grades and panels are 
covered with verv flat, almost drawn ornament, the Corinthian columns are spiral. 
Neither the date nor the name of the sculptor have been preserved. 

The most remarkable wood-sculptor of Three Rivers was Gilles Bolvin who 
was born in 1711, was married in Three Rivers in 1732 and died there in 1768. 
Tanguav tells us that his parents belonged to Avesnes in the Diocese of Cambrai, 
near Arras. It seems quite probable that Gilles Bolvin was born there, his verv 
rich and distinctive tvpe of carving suggests Flemish influence, possiblv an ac- 
quaintance with late mediaev al work. We do not however know where he was 
trained or when he came to Canada.' 3 In 1737 he undertook a tabernacle for the 
church of St. Charles at Lachenaie, near Montreal. The contract, signed bv Bol- 
vin and by the marguilliers, is in the archives of the church. 2 * In it he under- 
takes to make a tabernacle, with candlesticks similar in design and size to those 
of the “hotel of Three Rivers, and to pack it for transportation to Lachenaie. Pay- 
ment is to be made in grain, or in monev, at the option of the marguilliers. The 
design is closelv specified. There are to be v ine branches and wheat stems on the 
door for the monstrance and, in the two side niches, statues of Our Ladv and St. 
Joseph. ' 

The storv of the deliverv and erection is given verv fully in the Livre de 
Comptes. First came the grades with the custode, then the middle section with 
the large niche for the “soled”, finallv the top. The gilding was a separate contract 
and was done bv nuns from Montreal, probably the Ladies of the Congregation. 
Two of the sisters came to Lachenaie to see the tabernacle finally in position. It 
cost 930 livres, the gilding another 936 livres, a total of 1866 livres. a large sum 
for so small a congregation. 

The tabernacle was preserved when the old church was pulled down, about 
1882, and stands in the present church, very slightly altered from its original form. 
It is a magnificent piece of rich carving. There are three grades. The lowest has 
acanthus foliage, the middle is a free frieze of vine and olive branches, the upper- 
most a geometrical acanthus scroll. Above this the niches are surrounded by heavy 
garlands of fruit. The door of the niche is carved with a soled flanked by the 
wheat stems required bv the contract, and is surrounded by a wreath of interlac- 
ing vine, which might easily be taken for work of the fourteenth century. Above 
this is a niche, covered by a truss canopy. 

The tabernacle, from the grades to the cross on the top, is a mass of rich, gilt 
carving. To modern eyes, accustomed to value restraint, it lacks plain surface. 
But in the earlv eighteenth century severity and restraint were not valued. Most 
modern work would have appeared bald and poor to the eyes of the Lachenaie 
parishioners. Certainly the effect of this mass of broken gold at the end of the 
church is very fine and, when it stood, as it once did, against a whitewashed wall, 
it must have been even finer. 

At Boucherville is a tabernacle which is, line for line, a leplica of that at 


23 Tanguav, Dirtionnairf. 

14 For the contract in full see the appendix. 
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Lachenaie. Onlv the lowest grade is absent and it may have been lost when the 
tabernacle was moved in the great fire of 1843. The recoids of this tabernacle are 
lost, but it must be by Bolvin. 

At St. Gerard de Magella is a good old tabernacle of early eighteenth cen- 
tury design. The grades have stiff acanthus scrolls with cartouches. The middle 
section has a projecting central bay with a receptacle for the monstrance, and 
side niches. Above is an open niche covered by a low dome and cross. The back- 
grounds are covered with hatchings and floral designs drawn on the gold. 

St. Gerard is not an old parish and this tabernacle must have come from 
some other church. It looks like early Levasseur work, of date 1720 to 1730. 

Montreal 

During the French regime Ville Marie, later Montreal, was a little town of no 
great importance save as an outpost for the fur trade. It is not then surprising 
that there is little architectural work before the English conquest and that there 
are few records of early sculptors. 

We hear of two, Charles Chaboillez and Paul Jourdain dit Labrosse. Chaboil- 
lez came from Champagne in France and it is probable that Labrosse was also 
a native of France and had received his training there. 

We know that Chaboillez was living in Montreal in 1701, that he was a wood- 
sculptor and that he made an altar for the Recollet church in 1702. 2 " We hear of 
Paul Jourdain de la Brosse, a “celebrated sculptor”, at Laprairie in 17O7 20 and of 
Bazil de la Brosse as making two altars in the same church in 1772, but nothing 
now survives of their work. 

The name Labrosse recurs throughout the eighteenth and into the nineteenth 
century and it is evident that they were a sculptor family of considerable distinc- 
tion, but very little work now remains which we can with any confidence attribute 
to them. 

In the basement of Longueuil church is a fine old tabernacle which came from 
the first church, built in 1724 and since then rebuilt three times. The tabernacle was 
very fortunately preserved, first in a boundary chapel on the Chamblv road and 
later in its present place. 

It is a fine piece of early eighteenth century work with the usual projecting 
central shrine and side niches. It has a shrine for the monstrance, with a locked 
door, usually a sign of early work, and above this a large open niche covered with 
a dome with good pierced carving of vine branches. 

In the notes of M. Ducharme, formerly parish priest of Longueuil, we read 
that the ancient gilt tabernacle is very fine and that it was successively the high 
altar of the first church, 1724 to 1811,’ and of the second, 1811 to 1884. Then it 
was moved into cette chapelle , referring to the boundarv chapel where it stood 
until removed again to its present place. 

B. R. H., 1922, p. 184 et seq., “Les Chaboillez”. E. Z. Massicotte. 

26 Hadfield’s Diary, p. 41, note. 
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In the papers of the Abbe Faillon, in the Library of St. Sulpice in Montreal, 
is an entrv concerning Longueuil: — 27 

1741 Pave a Labrosse a/c du tabernacle 
600 louis.-/ Envoye en France pour dorer 
le tabernacle 225” 

This probably refers to the existing tabernacle. The altar-table on which it 
stands is Quevillon, of the early nineteenth century. 

There is in the basement a second old tabernacle which looks to be of the 
first half of the eighteenth century. The workmanship is by no means as fine as 
that of the other, it is smaller and can never have been other than an altar in a side 
chapel. It is tempting to suggest that it may be one of those made by Bazil dit la 
Brosse in 1772, but it is, I am afraid, too early. One can hardly imagine its being 
designed after 1750. But the large tabernacle is almost certainly the work of Paul 
Jourdain. 

In Notre Dame de Montreal is a large crucifix attributed to Labrosse. It is 
competent, but not remarkable work. We really know very little about the family, 
vet almost certainly some of the later wood-sculptors of Montreal were trained in 
their workshops. 


27 Com mu nicated by Mr. Marius Barbeau. 
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The Hopital General, Quebec 



The Interior of the Church 


CHAPTER X 


WOODCARVING AFTER THE MID-EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

The Quebec Sc ulptors 

The English conquest interrupted the arts of Quebec but it did not change their 
character. When, about 1770, the French-Canadian artists besjan once more to 
practise their arts, they resumed the traditions of the old regime under which 
they had been trained. In the sculpture we find no signs of English influence, but 
the direct connection with France was broken and so Quebec was free to develop 
its own French renaissance until the close of the school in the mid-nineteenth 
century. Contemporary French influence can be detected in the work of some of 
the sculptors. Francois Baillairge had been trained in Paris in the very last years 
of the old regime. His work, and that of his son Thomas, show that striving after 
a greater classic severity, an endeavour to expel what were regarded as the exces- 
ses of the rococo manner, which we see in the works of such French masters as 
J. A. Gabriel. The Montreal sculptors of the earlv nineteenth century were un- 
doubtedly acquainted with the delicate work of the Empire school, the decora- 
tions of the Quevillon associates show this very clearly. Yet fundamentally the 
work remains rococo; in the decorations of Beaumont, St. Jean Port Joli, or Pointe 
aux Trembles we find the old traditions persisting to the end. 

We now take up the work of the Quebec sculptors after the English con- 
quest. The retable of Notre Dame des Anges, in the Hopital General, must be at- 
tributed to Pierre Emond who was in charge of work here between 1769 and 1780. 
The retable follows the traditional design, with three bays divided by corinthian 
columns resting on high double pedestals. In the side bays are doors, above which 
are two pictures taking the place of the usual niches. These represent St. Mary 
Magdalene and St. Augustine and, according to the annals, were obtained between 
1695 and 1697 for the first retable and were transferred to the present one. The 
central bay contains the altar with, above it, a picture of the Ascension of Our 
Lady. It is surmounted by a segmental pediment with a God the Father between 
cherubs in high relief. What little sculpture there is, is of indifferent quality. The 
doors and pedestals are panelled with heavy built-up mouldings, in scale more like 
stone than wood. The profiles with a profusion of undercut ovolos and beads are 
typically late eighteenth centurv but the pedimental sculpture and the gloiy above 
look like Baillairge work and may be later. 1 

Despite the poor quality of the sculpture the retable has consideiable dignitv, 
given by the simple design and the very massive mouldings. 

1 Compare with the sculpture on top of the retable at la Sainte Famille b> Thomas Baillaiige in 1820 ..5. 
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A smaller, and finer example of Emond’s work we have already examined, the 
private chapel of Mgr. Olivier Briand in the Seminary. 

Emond also made the high altar, tabernacle and wood candlesticks which are 
still in the church of St. Pierre (I. O. ). The work, which included the two side 
altars with their tabernacles, was finished in 1795. The carving is good, if not 
particularly brilliant. There is some nice vine and olive foliage on the grades, 
and flowerpots on the panels of the back. The altar is of the curved “bombe” 
type with a papal coat of arms and cornucopiae. Pierre Emond emerges from our 
enquiry as a good menuisier that is a fine joiner and furniture maker, but not as 
a figure sculptor; the retable in the Hopital General is an architect’s design, de- 
pending for effect upon its mouldings and proportions rather than upon its carving. 

But a new influence was coming into Canadian sculpture. In 1773-74 Jean 
Baillairge, described as “menuisier” was working on the tower of the cathedral, 3 
where he provided both design and execution. In 1787 he and his younger son 
Pierre-Florent undertook the woodwork of the choir whilst his elder son Frangois 
was responsible for the sculpture. This important work was destroyed in the fire 
of 1922; today we know it only by photographs. The principal feature of the 
work was a great baldaquin over the high altar. It had six carved trusses, linked 
by flower garlands, and resting on angel caryatid brackets. Below were six large 
wood statues, on the baldaquin were two more. The work was that of a master 
of his craft. Figures and scrolls alike were cut with full knowledge and skill. 

At this time Noel Levasseur, the last sculptor of his line, was an old man. 4 
Emond was a “menuisier” rather than a sculptor. To anyone examining the work 
of the Basilica it must have been evident that here was the successor to the 
Levasseurs. Frangois Baillairge was a young man of twenty-eight. He had passed 
through a course of studv at the Royal Academy in Paris and had been established 
for six years as a sculptor in Quebec. 

The truss canopy which he used in the Basilica was already in use in small 
examples, as a crowning feature over the niche of the tabernacle. The Levasseurs 
had used it in 1749 at la Sainte Famille and in the little tabernacle at St. Fran- 
?ois before 1750. A tabernacle on the altar of St. Louis in the Basilica at Quebec 
is surmounted by a shrine with five twisted columns supporting a circular pedi- 
ment and crowned with a truss canopv. To judge by the character and quality of 
the carving this may well be Levasseur work of about 1740. 

There are examples on a larger scale. The splendid baldaquin at Neuville 
(Pointe aux Trembles) is said to date from between 1777 and 1794. It has a 
canopy of six scroll trusses linked by a great wreath of roses and supporting a flori- 
ated cross. The trusses rest on a circular colonnade of six spiral corinthian columns 
with a heavily carved entablature. This baldaquin is amongst the finest pieces 
of its period; its resemblance to that in the cathedral is marked. Unfoitunately the 
sculptor is unknown; one would like to think that it is the work of Fiancois Bail- 
lairge. Sculptors of the Montreal School, in the nineteenth century, occasionally 

2 ^t. Pierre (I. 0.), Lirre de Comptes, 1795. 

Roy, P. G., Vieilles figlises, p. 4. 

4 Noel Levasseur died at the Hopital General at the age of 87. 

B Roy, P. G., Vieilles Eglises, p. 68. 
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used the baldaquin. In 180S Joseph Pepin made a fine baldaquin for Notre Dame 
de Montreal; its sad history will be told later. Saint James used the form at St. 
Eustache in 1821 and there was an interesting baldaquin at St. Jerome, Mille Isles. 

Francois Baillairge s work at the cathedral perished in the fire of 1922. His 
drawing for the Banc d’Oeuvre has been preserved. It is signed and dated 1799. 
In 1772-73 Jean Baillairge made a retable for St. Charles, Riviere Bover and in 
1794, in association with his son Florent, a retable for St. Jean Port Joli. Parts of 
this were probably reused in the existing retable. Between 1782 and 1786 the 
“Maitres Baillairge, pere et fils” made a retable at L’lslet, followed by other work 
in 1797 and 1798. Unfortunately all this work has been replaced and so far as I 
know, no complete work bv Jean Baillairge now survives, and of Florent’s only 
two little side altars at la Sainte Famille, which he made in 1791. They are pleas- 
antly designed little tabernacles with vine and olive foliage on the grades and well- 
carved vases of flowers in the panels. Most of Florent’s work was done in associa- 
tion with his father. 

Francois, the elder son, had gone into business in Quebec in 1781. on his re- 
turn from his studies in Paris. As we have seen, he worked in association with his 
father; he also carried out a number of important buildings, such as the old prison, 
later the Morrin College, in 1809-10. In 1815 he and his son Thomas made the 
fine altar and baldaquin at St. Joachim de Montmorency and so began a partner- 
ship which was to have a deep influence upon the art of Quebec. 

The contract for St. Joachim is in the church archives. It is made by moi 
Francis Baillairge, de cette ville, architecte, pour moi et mon fils Thomas Bail- 
lairge, mon associe”. The church accounts give a fully detailed account of the 
work. 6 It includes the high altar with its surrounding colonnade and the panel- 
ling of the apse walls “d une chapelle a Y autre sur le mur des fenetres et du rond 
point”. The tabernacle was made by Francois Baillairge in 1782-83, we find in the 
church accounts payments to him for it in 1783 and in 1784, amounting in all to 
901 li 11s. At this time he also made a “cadre d’autel” which was gilt. This term 
is usually applied to the altar-table, but here it cannot apply to the existing altar- 
table which is fully described in the contract of 1816. Apparently the old altar- 
table was discarded and the old tabernacle retained when the great baldaquin and 
retable were put in. 

The altar-table is of the console type, with a curved front, and is desciibed 
as “bombe dit a la romaine”. It has carved angle trusses and in the centre a large 
cartouche with a low relief carving of the Women at the Tomb. This form with 
variations now takes the place of the older square altar-tables. 

The tabernacle has loose acanthus scrolls on the grades and a Corinthian ar- 
cade on the back, with well-cut vases of flowers in the panels. This is a typical 
Baillairge form; we have already seen it in the tabernacles by Florent at a Sainte 
Famille. The rocaille scroll, and the geometric infillings of the Levasseur sc 100 
have disappeared. 

Behind the altar is a large picture surmounted by a cioss with an elaborate 
glory. On each side are two banded columns with composite capita s, t e our 

6 Roy, P. G., YieWfft figlises, p. 231. 
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“colonnes triomphales” of the contract. The columns are crowned by large vases 
and linked together by garlands. There is no entablature. The columns have carv- 
ed pedestals, and rest upon a high panelled base. Between them are four seated 
figures of the Evangelists. Below the Evangelists are vigorously carved panels of 
their emblems, the lion, standing below a conventional palm tree, the angel, the 
eagle and the ox. 

The apse panelling, which passes behind the altar and it s triumphal columns, 
has a corinthian pilaster order with an arcade. The arches not occupied by win- 
dows have figure subjects in low relief, finely carved. The vault has flat ribs with 
plain panels. The work was finished in 1830. 

This fine work invites comparison with the Levasseur retable in the Ursuline 
Chapel. The reliefs on the pedestals suggest some direct influence from the older 
work. But this Baillairge work shows a new spirit, architecturally it is more aus- 
tere and more correct. The Levasseur work is rococo, this is rather Louis XVI 
with that feeling for purity which we see in such buildings as the Petit Trianon. 
This qualitv we must attribute to Francis Baillairge’s training in Paris. 

The figures are well cut, and sit well in their places, the emblems in the pan- 
els are very vigorous, particularly the lion and the ox. In the choir panelling we 
notice at once the low reliefs which fill the arcades. Each arch has a large panel 
in the lower part with, in the two side arches, figure subjects in delicate relief. 
Above these are circular medallions with scenes from the Childhood of Our Lord. 
The carvings show a mastery of the figure. The designs are in a sense conven- 
tional, they conform, that is, to the culture of their age. Neither Baillairge nor 
his clients would have tolerated anvthing else. But there can be no doubt as to 
the excellence of the craftsmanship. We would also note the flower-vases, well 
designed, fluently cut and showing a study of natural form. Conventional the 
whole work is, but in many ways it was a fresh convention for Quebec. 

Frangois Baillairge was appointed City Treasurer of Quebec in 1812 and died 
about 1852. 7 He seems to have continued his work as sculptor and architect along 
with his civic appointment, and it is quite impossible to make any distinction be- 
tween the work of father and son. No doubt, as time went on, Thomas assumed 
more and more responsibility and his name, alone, appears in the church books 
or we read of the employment of Maitre Baillairge, a title which would cover 
either father or son. The work remained materially the same. They did a very 
large amount of church work in and around Quebec and influenced more through 
their pupils. A Baillairge church is not hard to recognize. 


The interior of la Sainte Famille on the Island of Orleans was designed and 
executed by Thomas Baillairge between 1820 and 1825. The manner in which this 
work was carried out casts an interesting light upon the duties of the architect- 
sculptor of the period. Thomas Baillairge and his father were at this time the lead- 
ing architects of Quebec. Frangois had been in practice for forty years, Thomas 
had been an apprentice of Rene Saint- James, a leading sculptor of Montreal, 
whose work, we may add, seems to have left no trace on his pupil. Both were 
highly trained artists; both had carried out important buildings. 


7 There seems to be some doubt as to the date of F. B.'s death 
“vers 1852”. Mr. G. Morisset states that he died o n Sept 
date is not important. 1 


G. F. Baillairge in B. R. H., 1914, p. 17, gives 
14th, 1830, but quotes no authority. The exact 
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But the architect of the early nineteenth century is still the master-builder 
of mediaeval days. Thomas Baillairge at la Sainte Famille is referred to as ^entre- 
preneur". He asks for an advance payment to buy wood. He supplies the work- 
men, though the parish pays their wages, board and transport. The architect 
designs, executes, fits up and finally paints the work. Unlike the engineer or 
mason-architects whom we have met hitherto, the Baillairges were painter-sculp- 
tor-architects. Frantjois painted three large pictures for la Sainte Famille in 1802 
and two more in 1804. When, in 1820, Thomas undertook the retable, the condi- 
tion was made that he should retouch his father’s pictures; the angels were too 
scantily clad for the taste of the dav. We regret to add that the Baillairges were 
not verv talented picture painters and the pictures are poor. 

The retable of la Sainte Famille follows an established Baillairge scheme. 
The wall is divided into bavs by doubled corinthian pilasters standing upon a 
panelled dado. The central bav, behind the altar, is broken forward on columns 
and supports a carving of God the Father in clouds, taken from one of the Ra- 
phael cartoons in the Vatican. A segmental pediment is often used in this position, 
but here the entablature is uninterrupted. 

On each side are two bays. The outermost frame the windows, the inner have 
large trophies of church emblems set in moulded frames; on the right hand are 
emblems of the Christian faith, the Trinitv, a lantern and a processional cross, on 
the left those of the Old Testament, the Tables of the Law, Moses’ rod and the 
scrolls of Scripture. In panels above are emblems in a glory. 

In this work the system of applied carving is carried to its farthest point. The 
process was as follows. The cornice, pilasters and dado were made and fixed to 
the walls, the spaces between were then boarded with narrow flush boarding. 
On to this boarding were pinned the panel and other mouldings and the whole of 
the carving. The method lent itself to alterations. If at any time the linings or 
supports decayed the whole decoration could be removed, a new lining put up, 
and the decorations replaced. This seems to have been done by memory and the 
old design was not always perfectly preserved; the lofts of old churches contain 
many fragments of carving for which no place had been found. 

There is every reason to suppose that M. Baillairge designed the retable of 
la Sainte Famille in its present form. Yet he might have reused parts of some 
older carving, or his design might have been rearranged at a later date and. the al- 
teration would be impossible to detect. Indeed it seems to have been the custom 
that any pieces of carving left over from the redecoration of a church should be- 
come the property of the contractor, to be reused in some other church. 

The panels of the dado are carved with vases, scrolls, musical instruments and 
flowers. There are lilies, hollyhocks, daffodils and garden poppies, flowers which 
still grow in Canadian gardens. This naturalistic flower carving is not confined to 
Baillairge s work; it is found in many churches of the nineteenth century, in 1 Ange 
Gardien, in Ste. Jeanne de Hie Perrot and elsewhere. 

The vault of Ste. Famille is of small square panels with rosettes. It is by 
Louis Bazil David, a pupil of Quevillon, and is a Montreal design. Baillairge would 
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have used a simpler form with broad radiating ribs and large panels such as we 
see at St. Francois or St. Pierre, on the Island. 

Baillairge trained many pupils the most important of whom was Andre Paquet, 
a native of Bellechasse county. His best work is in the church of St. Charles, 
Riviere Boyer, in his native parish. He also decorated a number of churches near 
Quebec between 1830 and 1850, including Charlesbourg, St. Pierre and St. Fran- 
yois, the two last on the Island of Orleans. His flower carving is particularly fine, 
and he uses low relief figure subjects occasionally. His work can hardly be dis- 
tinguished from that of his master and must be considered along with it, indeed 
one suspects that some of the graceful low reliefs in his pulpits came from the 
Baillairge workshops. 
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Point aux Trembles (Neuville) 


The High Altar and Baldachino 
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St. Jerome, Mille Isles 
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St. Joachim de Montmorency 
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The High Altar Part of the Retable 
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Ste. Famille. Side Altar 



St. Joachim. Panels from the Pedestals 
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La Sainte Famille. 
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A Panel of the Retable A Panel of the Dado 
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St. Luce, Rimouski St. Charles, Charlesbour 

Thomas Baillairge, 1826 Andre Paquet, 1833-49 
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Sault au Recollet. The Sanctuary Doors 


St. Martin, lie Jesus. The Carved Panels 


CHAPTER XI 


THE MONTREAL SCULPTORS 

In early times Montreal was little more than an insignificant outpost of Quebec 
but after the English conquest it began to increase in importance and a rivalry 
sprang up between it and the capital. Of this we see an echo in the correspond- 
ence concerning the employment of Louis Bazil David, a Montreal sculptor, at 
St. Jean and at la Sainte Famille on the Island of Orleans in the early nineteenth 
century. Some objection was evidently being raised to the employment of a Mon- 
treal sculptor in the Quebec district. 1 

We have seen how little remains in or near Montreal of work done earlier 
than 1750. Yet Montreal had at least two good sculptors, La Brosse and Chaboil- 
lez, and their work must have been sufficient for a small town, such as Montreal 
then was. 

At some time before 1761 a young sculptor Philippe Liebert came to Mon- 
treal. He was a Frenchman, born in Nemours in 1732 or 1734, he came to Can- 
ada at some time not known and the first we hear of him is when he married a 
Mile. Lenoir at Pointe aux Trembles in 1761. 2 We do not know where he received 
his training but at the time of his marriage he was apparently established in busi- 
ness; he became the most important sculptor of his day in Montreal. 

In the church of the Visitation at Sault au Recollet are two carved doors, one 
on each side of the altar, communicating with the sacristy. They have been much 
repaired and seem to have been altered to suit their present position. They are 
evidently older than the retable of which they form part and which is the work 
of Fleury David in 1820. The doors are in two panels with shaped ends and 
floriated panel mouldings of Louis Quinze type. The panels are filled with land- 
scape pictures in low relief. In the two upper panels are depicted the feats of 
Samson, killing the lion and bearing off the gates of Gaza. In the lower panels 
are pastoral scenes, the cure going to church and the cure with his dog visiting 
the sick. Each panel has as background a hill with trees and houses; in one the 
cure is approaching a church with fleche and belfry of the traditional Canadian 
type, in another a man and a woman in eighteenth century dress watch Samson 
killing the lion. The palm tree in this Canadian landscape is of course the con- 
ventional palm which grows only in French decoration of the eighteenth century. 
The panels are painted in full colour, the painting is old and very agreeable, it is 
probably the original treatment. These doors are nowhere mentioned in the church 
accounts and we may assume that they formed part of an earliei letable. 

1 Archives de l’Archeveche. Quebec. Oartable de la Sainte Famille. 

* Morisset, G., Philippe Liebert, p. 8. 
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The present church was built in 1751 and was decorated between 1764 and 
1773. In 1764 the sum of 200 livres was paid for carvings on the retable of the 
high altar, between 1772 and 1773, 400 livr es were paid for a reconstruction of 
the vault and in the latter vear "Hebert esculteur was paid 1,420 livres for work 
which is not specified but which may have included both a vault and a retable. 3 
We know of no sculptor called Hebert and the name is very probably a mistake 
for Liebert, who made the tabernacle of the high altar in 1792. Judging by the 
mouldings and style of the two doors they must be attributed to this period, from 
1764 to 1773, and accordingly would have been part of the retable which Liebert 
made then and which was replaced by the present retable in 1820. These doors are 
quite unlike anything which was being done in Quebec at the time; nothing by 
les Vasseurs or by Fran£ois Baillairge has anv resemblance to them. 

In the church of St. Martin on lie Jesus are two large panels in low relief. 
The larger shows St. Martin, a Roman soldier on horse-back, sword in hand divid- 
ing his cloak with a wooden-legged beggar who sits on a rock in the foreground. 
The carving is applique, the beggar’s head is well characterized and, altogether, 
it is an attractive work; it looks as though it had been made for an altar-piece. The 
technique of the tree carving recalls that of the trees in the Sault au Recollet 
doors though the great difference in scale between the two makes any comparison 
difficult. It is not known when the panel was made but we know that Liebert was 
making a tabernacle for St. Martin about 1790 and it is possible that he carved 
this panel at about that time. 

The second panel is smaller, about five feet high, and shows the Baptism of 
our Lord. Technically it is a “slicker” piece of carving than the St. Martin, it re- 
minds one of the figure medallions used in their vaults by the sculptors of the Que- 
villon school. To give an instance, there are oval figure panels in the vault of St. 
Mathias which resemble this panel in treatment; they are the work of Rene St. 
James, one of the Quevillon associates and an important sculptor of the early nine- 
teenth century. 

In 1792 Maitre Liebert made the tabernacle still in place on the high altar of 
Sault au Recollet, and in the same year made a similar tabernacle for St. Michel 
de Vaudreuil. The accounts of Vaudreuil which name the tabernacle do not men- 
tion the sculptor but the tabernacle is still in the church and is of the same de- 
sign as that at Sault au Recollet so that we can have no hesitation in attributing 
it to Liebeit. But the contract for the tabernacle at Sault au Recollet stipulates 
that it is to be similar to that of St. Martin. This is no longer in existence but in 
the basement of St. Martin is a truss canopy which is similar to the crowning cano- 
pies of both Sault au Recollet and Vaudreuil: it is evidently a fragment of the ta- 
bernacle which Liebert made for St. Martin. So it appears that Liebert repeated 
the same design in three different churches. 

This tabernacle is unlike those in use in the Quebec district. The grades are 
low and the custode rises to the same height as the pedestals of the order. Above 
the custode is a square niche for the monstrance crowned by an elaborate truss 

3 Sault au Recollet, Lirre de Cornptes , I fos. 11, HR 14 15 

4 Sault au Recollet, Actes de la Fabrique, I, f 0 . 5. 

Adair, E. R., The Church of Saint Michel de Vaudreuil , B. R. H., Feb. 1943, p 43, 
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canopy and glory. At the sides are niches with shell heads and arched canopies, 
which bear little rocaille reliquaries. The two statuettes in the niches, St. John 
the Evangelist and St. Amable, are well posed and cut. This design, with the large 
open niche for the monstrance and the arched side niches, appears later in the work 
of the Quevillon school, as at St. Mathias or at L’Acadie. 

Philippe Liebert is known to have done a great deal of work in and around 
Montreal; in 1792 he made a pulpit and a banc d’oeuvre for Notre Dame de 
Montreal 0 and he is known to have worked at PAssomption. Unfortunately the 
greater part of his work has disappeared. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century we meet Louis Amable Quevillon 
who, in association w ith other sculptors, was to dominate the Montreal School of 
the early nineteenth century. The little we know' of his early life will be given 
in a later chapter; here we are concerned with his work. 

In 1789 he made a great west door for Sault au Recollet “similar to that of 
St. Martin on the lie Jesus”, at the same time he made the large vestment chest 
which still stands in the vestrv. It is a well made, simple chest of drawers. Liebert 
was employed, three \ ears later, to make the tabernacle, a more important piece 
of work and this would seem to indicate that Quevillon was regarded as the less 
important man, possiblv as a joiner rather than as a sculptor. 

But in 1795 he is making “the ornamentation of the tabernacles” at St. Ours 7 and 
in the accounts of St. Mathias, Chambly, he is named as “Quevillon, sculpteur” in 
1796. 5 So at this date he was well started upon his career as a sculptor. He was 
forty-six years old, an age which suggests that he must have worked with his 
father, a joiner, for many years before he was able to establish himself as a sculp- 
tor. But in a few years he and his associates very nearly monopolized the supply 
of church furniture and decoration in the Montreal district. They completely dec- 
orated a great number of churches and supplied altars, tabernacle and other fur- 
niture to many others, whose decoration was being carried out by local sculptors. 

In 1815 he entered into partnership with three Montreal sculptors, Joseph Pep- 
in, Rene Saint James and Paul Rollin. Pepin had been a master-sculptor since at 
least 1805, Saint James was a well-known sculptor and was taking apprentices in 
1810; Rollin was a younger man twenty-six years old and an old apprentice of 
Quevillon. 

The partnership lasted only two or three years; in 1817 it split in two, Que- 
villon and Saint James, and Pepin and Rollin. But co-operation between the sculp- 
tors continued. There may have been two workshops at St. Vincent de Paul where 
all four associates had established themselves, but the work they turned out is all 
of the same type, and we find their names in various associations with one another. 

In addition to the Quevillon group a number of other sculptors were work- 
ing in the district during the early nineteenth century. The brothers Daniel and 
George Finsterer were working at L’Acadie; Joseph Turcault at Ste. Jeanne, e 
Perrot; Urbain Brien at Pointe aux Trembles and St. Denis sur Riche ieu, Vincent 


0 ^fuurault, O., La Paroisse. 

7 Couillard-Despres, A., Histoire de la Fa a i ill e et de la 

8 St. ^lathias, Liore de Comptcs, 1796-97. 
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Vaudreuil. The High Altar, Liebert, 1792 St. Mathias. The High Altar, St. James, 1809 
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Chartrand at Sault au Recollet, Lachenaie and lie Dupas; Fleury David at Sault 
au Recollet. Amable Charron, who made a retable for Llslet in 1816, was an ap- 
prentice of Quevillon and the influence of the school is also evident in Chrysostome 
Perrault’s work at the neighbouring church of St. Jean Port Joli. Etienne Bercier’s 
retable and altar at Beaumont, of 1812, are of the Montreal school and Louis Ba- 
zil David who worked at Ste. Famille and St. Jean on the Island of Orleans was 
a pupil of Quevillon. 

The work of these Montreal sculptors is founded upon the rococo of Louis 
Quinze. It uses scrolled and shaped panel-heads, floriated mouldings and the baro- 
que scroll. It was not influenced by the somewhat puristic feeling introduced by 
Frangois Baillairge but rather stems from the work of Liebert. 

The work of the Quevillon associates shows the influence of the contemporary 
Empire school of France, the “School of Perrier”. This is evident in the vaults 
where we find the radiating fan form and the use of thin groin lines, along with 
verv small and delicate arabesque forms both in the panelling and in the orders. 
This influence must have come from books, for, so far as we know, none of the 
associates ever visited Europe. It is quite in contrast with such work as that of 
Brien at Pointe aux Trembles, the Finsterers at L’Acadie or Turcault at Ste. Jeanne, 
here is “juicy” rococo work, unlike anything else in the province. 

Quevillon work, if we may give it that name for convenience, is easily recog- 
nized. One of the most complete examples is the church of St. Mathias near 
Chambly. This church was built about 1785, in which year payments to a con- 
tractor, Masson de Chateaunef, occur in the accounts. 9 In 1796 Quevillon re- 
ceives 1,200 livres and thereafter payments for decoration occur frequently until 
1833. The tabernacle was made in 1809. In 1822 payments were made to Rollin, 
and to St. James and Paul Rollin, “entrepreneurs des decorations de l’eglise”. 
Thereafter almost every year payments are noted to Rollin or “aux entrepreneurs”. 
We are told that, after 1817, Pepin and Rollin were in partnership. Yet here, 
from 1822 to 1833 St. James and Rollin are in association. These partnerships were 
loose, easily entered into and easily abandoned. As a modern business man, to 
whom I had mentioned it, remarked, “no capital was involved”, an unconscious 
sarcasm on modern partnerships as he knew them. 

The church is a good example of a late eighteenth century parish church, 
built of field stones, with a high roof and short transepts. Over the simple west 
gable is a graceful fleche of two storeys. The interior is the work of St. James 
and Rollin and seems to have remained practically unchanged. At the west end is 
a double gallery resting on ionic columns. The panels of the gallery fronts have 
geometrical arabesques, recalling the iron balcony designs of Louis Quinze. The 
moulding is delicate and correct . The segmental wood vault over the nave has 
thin wood ribs following the lines of a groined vault. From the crossing east- 
wards the vault is covered with small diamond patterns filled with rosettes, and 
over the altai, in the apse is a radiating fan pattern. In the centre of the cross- 
ing is a little octagon ribbed dome; at each side of the sanctuary are oval medal- 
lions of figure subjects in low relief and painted. The vault rests upon a delicate 
cornice with a frieze of swags. 

9 St. Mathias, Litre de Comptes, 1780, fo. 15a. Note referring to 1785 
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The vault should be compared with the very splendid vault of Sault au 
Recollet, with the simpler vault of St. Roch de PAchigan by Pepin, or with the 
vault of Berthier by Gauthier and Milette, two pupils of Quevillon. They all fol- 
low the same main pattern and it is an “Empire” pattern, different from the broad 
rib patterns which were used by Baillairge and Paquet. 

Returning to St. Mathias, the retable is confined to a composition of the Cor- 
inthian order behind the altar. The walls of the sanctuary on each side are plas- 
tered, with a panelled dado and, facing each other across the sanctuary, two seats 
with columns and arched canopies. That on the north side is the Bishop’s seat and 
is usually decorated on the back with his coat-of-arms and hat. The two side altars 
are placed in canopies formed of two composite columns supporting a pediment. 

The high altar is brought forward sufficiently to allow of a door to the sa- 
crist} in the retable behind it. The retable has doubled corinthian columns with 
enriched bases and a spiral wreathing of olive leaves. The entablature is broken, 
the cornice alone beiim carried over as an arch. 

O 

The panels between the columns are filled with delicate arabesques. The arch 
has a cresting of cornucopiae acanthus scrolls and fire-pots. These cornucopiae are 
a usual motive in churches of the Montreal school, we see them in Sault au 
Recollet, L’Acadie and l’Achigan, and when, as at Beaumont, we find them in a 
Quebec church, we can safelv suppose a Montreal-trained sculptor. 

The two side altars at St. Mathias are quite recent and quite uninteresting 
but the high altar is a typical Quevillon design. The table is console, “a la ro- 
maine” with a rococo enrichment of scrolls and wreaths. These altar tables seem 
to have been a standard product of the Quevillon workshops; we meet them, 
with onlv slight variations in church after church. It would seem that even where 
the retable and other decorations were being put in by a local sculptor, as at 
L’Acadie, the altars, table and tabernacle were obtained from one of the Quevil- 
lon firms. 


The tabernacle has side arched niches and a high central shrine covered by 
a truss canopy. The design is a modification of Liebert’s at Sault au Recollet and 
is evidently part of the old Montreal tradition. The side panelling of the sanc- 
tuary has an ionic pilaster order with a frieze enriched with the swag motive 
usual in this school. 


The church of St. Roch de PAchigan was built about 1795 and was decorat- 
ed by Pepin between 1808 and 1832.“' "it has not been materially altered. The 
general scheme is that of St. Mathias, the retable is confined to an arch, on doub- 
led corinthian pilasters, behind the altar. The sides of the sanctuary have a pan- 
elled dado and two ceremonial seats, the vault is in small diamond panels. The 
panels of the pedestals in the retable are carved with plant forms in low relief, 
springing from a vase or a mound in the base of the panel. The stems are, in 
some, treated naturalisticallv, in others, form interlacing patterns, but the em- 
phasis in all is upon the wandering interlacing, loosely drawn stems. The leaves 
or flowers are relatively unimportant. The effect is interesting. If it weie not so 


10 St. Roch, Lirrp (Ip Comptes , commenced in 1795, I, 18 08, f. 8b, II to 1831 
banc d’oeuvre and retable. 


Payments to M. Pepin for pulpit, 
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manifestly impossible these panels might have been inspiied by some of the de- 
signs of William Morris, or Walter Crane, of fifty years later. 

We have already seen the decorative use of interlacing branches in the olive 
trees on Bishop Briand’s altar-piece in the Seminary. Interlace forms are constant- 
ly used by the Montreal sculptors; there are charming interlaces at Ste. Jeanne 
on the He Perrot, and an altar-table at Beaumont by Etienne Bercier, about 1820 
shows the jov which the designer evidently took in intertwining his lines. 

The panelled dado in St. Roch has doric pilasters with panels having shaped 
and scrolled heads. The state seats have high carved backs with Louis Quinze 
carved panels, still a living tradition in 1820. 

The retable is at present crowned with a scroll cresting with pots on the pi- 
lasters. In the sacristy are two rather heavily carved angel figures each with one 
hand raised as if to support something. There can be no doubt that these origin- 
ally stood over the pilasters and held up a wreath or scroll as part of the cresting. 
The complete cresting scheme, as we find it at LWcadie, is a central cartouche, or 
pot, flanked by cornucopiae and with flower wreaths or scrolls supported bv angel 
figures over the columns. L’Acadie still has its angels, holding beautifully carved 
wreaths, and the cornucopiae are placed in the spandrils under the arch. 

The side altars of St. Roch are of standard Quevillon design. Above the cus- 
tode is an open niche covered by a dome, the sides are panelled, with truss ends, 
and a light corinthian order with wreathed columns. The panels have scroll frames 
and are filled with loose foliage, in the centre a vine, at the sides roses. All 
through the Montreal work of the early nineteenth century we find this loose 
foliage. In Quebec it occurs only rarelv, as in the Briand chapel, and not at all 
in earlier work. At Beaumont, where it is used in the panels, the entire scheme 
follows the Montreal type. 

The high altar is of unusual design. The table has straight sides, expanding 
outwards with a central medallion, trusses and flower wreaths. On the base is the 
Sulpician monogram flanked by the keys of St. Peter. The grades of the taber- 
nacle are very high and are carved with ecclesiastical emblems of all kinds, a Pas- 
chal Lamb, cross, monstrance, ciborium, cope, candlesticks, a basket of grapes, all 
instead of the usual acanthus scrolls. The upper part is divided into three square 
panels by small corinthian columns. On each side are low relief heads, a veiled 
female head and a Roman emperor, in the centre a chalice. There is no canopy. 

At Vercheres the high altar has similar straight sides, the carving of the grades 
is similar to that of the St. Roch grades, there is no canopied niche. This work is 
by Quevillon between 1800 and 1823, 11 though the upper part looks more recent. 

The source of the St. Roch altar is unmistakably Italian renaissance, in marble, 
of the latei fifteenth century. The design must have been suggested bv some en- 
graving, but the carving is of French Quebec. One would like verv much to know 
what kind of a library M. Pepin had access to. Both here, and in the design of 
the vaults we seem to meet with literarv influence. 


11 Vercheres, Lirre de Comptes, Vol. 1800-59, fo. lb, f. 19a 
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During the early nineteenth century the western part of the province was 
rapidly increasing in prosperity and this was accompanied by great building ac- 
tivity. New churches were being built and old ones refurbished. The Quevilion 
associates were most prominent in this, but they were not alone. Quevilion did not 
originate what we have called the “Montreal School’’ nor were he and his associ- 
ates its only representatives. We know of a number of most excellent carvers who 
had, so far as we can find out, no direct connection with Quevilion and some of 
Quevillon’s pupils did work whose inspiration is hardly to be found in the work of 
their master. 

At L’Acadie, in the church so magnificently named “Ste. Marguerite de l’Ecosse 
de Blairfindie de L’Acadie’’ the Finsterers, jean Georges and his son Louis Daniel, 
carried out the decorative work between 1801 and 1822. 12 


The central part of the retable, behind the altar, is of the type already de- 
scribed at St. Mathias, corinthian columns supporting an arched cornice with a 
cresting. The retable panelling is however carried with a pilaster order round 
the entire sanctuary and into the transepts. Between the pilasters are large panels 
with boldly floriated heads. Two have ecclesiastical trophies in a tangle of vine, 
two have flower swags and a rocaille cartouche. The dado is modern, but the 
pedestals of the pilasters, where they remain, have curious conventional trees, 
growing from a mound ill the base, like those at St. Roch. The side altars have 
pictures, but no canopies. The side seats have rococo panels above them, show- 
ing the bishop’s mitre, but no columns or canopies. 


The work is of the school, yet quite individual, with a stronger and more 
baroque feeling than we find in Quevilion work. The high altar, and its taber- 
nacle, are however so thoroughly Quevilion that one suspects that Jean Georges 
Finsterer simply bought them from stock. 13 L’Acadie invites comparison with St. 
Etienne de Beaumont, an old church on the south bank of the St. Lawrence, 
some fifteen miles below Quebec. St. Etienne was redecorated between 1810 and 
1820 by Etienne Bercier, a parishioner and an excellent carver. 14 


In general composition the retable is similar to L Acadie. The central bay is 
very simple, with only single pilasters in place of the usual double pilasters or 
columns. The cresting is very fine, with great cornucopiae from which flow a rich 
tangle of vine branches. The large panels of the retable have shaped heads and 
are filled with trophies in a tangle of vine and leaf stems. The pedestals to the 
pilasters are carved with trees. There are two sanctuary seats with arched cano- 
pies and crestings. 


The original altar, now in the boundary chapel, has already been mentioned. 
It has, at the top, a very fine interlace, and, in the lower part, another very in- 
teresting interlace, apparently of olive though there is little in the way of leaves 
or fruit to confirm this. It is an exceptionally beautiful altar-table. This retable 
and altar, though in a church of the eastern, Quebec, district, is clearly a western, 


12 L’Acadie, Livre de Comptes, Vol. I, 1801, p. 70 et seq. See Adair and 

L’Acadie in Report of Canadian Historical Associat on foi 1933. 

13 L’Acadie, Livre dp Comptes, Vol. I, pp. 74, 75, 78. Fist’e is paid 

“pour le transport du tabernacle” 


Wardleworth, 
600 “pour le 


Beaumont, Lit re de Comptes, Vol. II, 1810 to 1820 


The Parish and Church of 
tabernacle” and 28 li 85 s 
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St. Jean Port Joli, Interior 
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Montreal, design. We do not know where Bercier was trained, we do not even 
know his age, we know him only by this one, fine work. 

Now, further down the St. Lawrence, in the church of St. Jean Port Joli, Jean 
and Florent Baillairge had made a retable in 1797. Nineteen years later, in 1816, 
the parishioners put in a new vault and this was followed by extensive works of 
“sculpture, architecture, painting, gilding and others” which continued for twenty- 
two years. The exact work is nowhere specified. It was done by Chrysostome Per- 
rault, sculptor, of the parish of St. Jean Port Joli. Perrault was very closely associ- 
ated with Amable Charron, an old pupil of Quevillon, who is described as a 
“merchant living in the Parish of St. Jean Port Joly”. 15 

The general scheme of the existing retable is quite in the Baillairge manner, 
and it is hardly to be supposed that the Baillairge retable could have entirely perish- 
ed in nineteen years. But the carved infillings of the panels are quite unlike any- 
thing Baillairge ever cut. Instead of graceful cartouches, wreaths and flower- 
baskets we have heavy rich infillings of palms, cartouches and strange flowers set 
in Louis Quinze shaped panels. 

The new vault is undoubtedly Perrault’s work. 10 It is of small diamond panels 
with rosettes. Over the crossing is a low relief bust of Our Lord in Glory. Like 
the Ste. Famille vault, this is a Montreal design. The panel infillings have an in- 
teresting resemblance to the work of Urbain Brien at Pointe aux Trembles, Mon- 
treal, in 1822, also a pupil of Quevillon. This work is about six years later than 
Perrault’s work at St. Jean, so there can be no question of copying. But the source 
is evidently the same. Perrault is nowhere stated to have made a new retable 
though, for thirteen years, he was working on the decoration of the church. It 
seems most probable that the main features of the present retable, the columns and 
entablature, are from the old retable bv Jean Baillairge, but that Perrault carved 
the panel infillings. 


So the Montreal school was making deep inroads into Quebec territory. It is 
perhaps such work as this that M. Demers, professor of Architecture at the Semin- 
ary and a friend of Thomas Baillairge, condemned when he wrote: “A wall well 
smoothed (glacee) of a good white, would be better on all counts than these pre- 
tended orders columns and pilasters badlv arranged and worse executed with 

which they encumber their interior.” He condemns “those vaults divided into 

little compartments, square or oblong, losenges or hexagons filled in with all imag- 
inable kinds of rosettes, well or badly made” and he refers contemptuouslv to the 
soi-disant architecte, qui ignore meme les premiers elements d’art ”. 1T In short M. 
Demers regarded the work of the Montreal school with scorn as the work of ig- 
norant rustics, not to be compared with the polished work of Francois Baillairge. 
We can almost see him fuming at Sault au Recollet or Pointe aux Trembles. To- 
day we do not regard correctness and the rules of Blondel and Vignola as so 

important and, more clearly than could M. Demers, we can see the vivid, native 
spirit of Pointe aux Trembles, L’Acadie or Ste. Jeanne on the lie Perrot. But it is 


Archives of St Jean Po~t Joli. “Transport par le Sieu r Chrysostome Perrault Sculpteur au Sieur Amable Char- 
ron, marchand, -me expedition, 31 Decembre 1818. M Vaillancourt gives Charron 
St. Jean Port Joli, fAvre de Cnwptrs, 1815-16. Includes 
includes payments to Perrault for work done by him 

Maurault, 0., “In professeur ^architecture a Quebec en iw. Journal P .1. I. C.. Jan.-Feb., 1926. 
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clear that there was a very definite feud between the schools of Montreal and 
of Quebec: of Quevillon and of Baillairge; of the craftsman and of the scholar. 

The church of l’Enfant Jesus at Pointe aux Trembles which we have already 
mentioned, was one of the oldest on the Island of Montreal. Founded in 1674 it 
passed, not without alteration, through mam vicissitudes until, in 1937, it was burnt 
to the ground. 18 Fortunately it had been carefullv photographed, both inside and 
out. The interior had been decorated between 1818 and 1828 by Urbain Brien, dit 
Desrochers, and his retable was lost in the fire. 


The church had a square east end. In this Brien made a retable in two storeys, 
corinthian below and a smaller composite above. In the centre was a large open 
bav which contained the altar picture. Above, in the gable of the roof was a car- 
touche with the Sacred Monogram I. H. S. and a small ionic order. The panels be- 
tween the lower columns were filled with carving, Church emblems, palms and 
the like, set in a broad moulding, curved and scrolled. The side altars had en- 
riched corinthian columns with a full entablature and pediment. The tabernacles 
were of the Quevillon tvpe, but the ornament was richer, and wilder. The high 
altar was modern and uninteresting. 


The rococo scroll was freelv used. The work was rich, florid and a little 
clumsy in places. It merited all M. Demers’ condemnations. The orders were 
wrongly superimposed and wronglv proportioned. They had an ionic at the top 
and got smaller as thev went up. But the work was alive. 


Brien also worked at St. Denis sur Richelieu where he is named Maitre- 
architecte ’ and paid $3,536 in 1813 for unnamed work. The church has been com- 
pletely renovated and destroved. The photograph of the pulpit shows the same 
florid tendencv which we noticed in Pointe aux Trembles and the woodwork in 
the background suggests that he used a superimposed order there also. 

Vercheres has a retable by Quevillon, evidently part of the work done by 
him between 1800 and 1823. 19 The church has a square end and the retable de- 
sign is simplv that of St. Mathias adapted to the square form with two side doors. 
The columns are very nicelv carved with rose garlands and a twine of vine fo- 
liage. The panelling and altar in the sacristy have already been mentioned. They 
are one of the best works of this kind in the province. 

The church of Ste. Jeanne de Chantal stands on the southern shoie of lie Per- 
rot. It was built in 1786 but has been much, and unfortunately, remodelled out- 
side. Inside it preserves the carved decorations put in between 1812 and 1819 by 
Joseph Turcault, a sculptor of whom we at present know nothing beyond his 
work here. 20 


The church is very low; the height to the top of the cornice is only about 
sixteen feet as compared with the usual eighteen or twenty. It has a square sane 
tuarv with a door on each side of the high altar. The retable fol ows the accept- 
ed lines. The wall is divided into bays by a corinthian pilaster order; between the 


IS 
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Adair, E. R„ The Church of I’Enfant Jesus, Pointe aux Trembles, B 
Vercheres, Line de Comjdes, Vol. 1800 to 1859. Payments to Louis 
“ouvrages en bois” from 1800 to 1823. _ ^ 
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pilasters are panels of low relief carving. On each side are the usual ceremonial 
seats with ionic pilasters and little arched canopies. The treatment is unusual. 
The pilasters stand on a high double pedestal course some six feet high. The pan- 
els are rectangular and the low relief lilies, vine and oak with which they are 
filled, are of exceptional qualitv, in design and in execution. Above the doors 
are oval medallions hung with ribbons and framed in rose and carnation sprays. 
In the spandrils on each side of the central arch are cornucopiae gushing out an 
interlace of stems and foliage. 

The vault is quite plain. At the crossing the groin lines have bold acanthus 
scrolls. In the centre is a hexagonal panel with a large rosette, on the panel mould- 
ing are oblong bosses, vine, apples and other fruits and flowers delightfully carv- 
ed and designed. The work throughout is very individual and the work of an 
artist. The three altars are by Quevillon. Turcault probably bought them from 
St. Vincent de Paul. 

We have already considered the sanctuary doors at Sault au Recollet. The gen- 
eral interior decoration deserves further notice. The vault and retable are the 
work of David Fleurv David, “sculpteur et maitre chantre” and a native of the 
parish. He may have been related to the Louis Bazil David whom we have met 
at Ste. Famille and at St. Jean on the Island of Orleans. David s work here took 
fifteen years to complete, from 1816 to 1830. By 1820 he had completed the delic- 
ately carved vault and he then received a new contract for the retable, font, banc 
d’oeuvre and other works. 21 He received in all, 46,000 livres. The vault is el- 
liptical, forty-three feet broad and a hundred and nineteen long. It is divided into 
seven bays which are alternately plain and divided by diagonal ribs crossing at 
the apex. In the spaces are delicately carved arabesques. The bay at the east end 
is filled with small diamond panels and the vault of the square sanctuary has a 
pattern of diamond and hexagonal panels filled in with well cut and well-designed 
floral ornaments. 

The spandrils of the sanctuary arch have cornucopiae from which flow im- 
mense tangles of vine stems. These are the “2 cornes d’abondance fort riches” for 
which David was paid 8 louis in 1818. 22 The carving is very delicate and crisp and 
the design is full of variety. As was usual it is nailed on to a boarded background. 
This must be regarded as one of the finest wood ceilings in the province. 

The sanctuary is square. It has a large corinthian order with detached col- 
umns at the east end bearing a scroll canopy over the high altar. A pilaster order 
is carried round and across the nave returns against which the two side altars 
are placed. The tabernacle of the high altar, by Maitre Liebert has already been 
noticed, the side altars are by Quevillon, standard designs both tables and taber- 
nacles, the latter bought in 1802, the tables in 1806. The present pulpit is by 
Vincent Chartrand in 1836. It shows traces of the Gothic Revival and, though well 
caived, will not compare with the earlier work. Taken altogether the church of 
La Visitation de Sault au Recollet is the most magnificent of all the old parish 
churches of French Canada. 

21 Sault au Rpcollet, Actes de hi Fabrique, Vol. I, fos 12- 13b, 18b and Vol. II, pt. 1, pp. 13 17, 18. 

22 Sault au Recollet, Actes de la Fabrique, Vol. I, fo. 16a. 
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The Two Schools 

We have to be very cautious in setting up “schools” or establishing classifica- 
tions amongst the wood-sculptors of Quebec. Their work is all French Renais- 
sance; it is all the same school in essentials from the earliest sculptors of the sem- 
inary to the last traditions of Jobin in our own dav. 

We know very little of the earliest Montreal sculptors: Chaboillez was sixty 
years old in 1701 and came from Champagne in France; 23 Paul Jourdain dit la 
Brosse was an established master-sculptor and was working at Laprairie in 1707. 
The brothers Charron had established a school in which carving was taught but 
their efforts do not seem to have met with much success. 

At this time La Tour was teaching in Quebec but it is difficult to say how 
much influence the seminary school had upon the Montreal carvers. Young Noel 
Levasseur, who mav have attended it, was living in Montreal at the end of the 
seventeenth century, but he was never prominent there; he more probably came 
to Montreal to learn the practical side of his profession than to spread the teach- 
ings of La Tour. 

Paul Jourdain Labrosse founded a family of carvers whose members worked 
in Montreal throughout the century and who must have trained apprentices. The 
tabernacle at Longueuil, made probablv bv Denis Labrosse in 1741, has points of 
resemblance with the work of Gilles Bolvin, but we really know very little about 
the work of the Labrosse family. 

We can name a few sculptors who were working in Montreal during the eigh- 
teenth century. Antoine and Martin Cirier were working at Longue Pointe from 
1731 to 1770, Hardv, a sculptor of Yamachiche, worked at Lachenaie in 1770. 
Belleville was working with Cirier at Pointe aux Trembles between 1754 and 1770, 
a search of the parochial records would probably yield more names, but they are 
shadows, their work has vanished and we know as little of it as we do of their in- 
fluence on the later sculptors. 

At some time about the middle of the century Philippe Liebert came to Mon- 
treal. He was a born Frenchman and we do not know whether he received his 
training in Canada or came to Montreal as a fully qualified sculptor. He must have 
been a very able man for he became the leading sculptor of the Montreal district 
and carried out a large amount of work, most of which has been lost. But the 
little which can authentically be assigned to him shows a style which is not that 
of the Levasseurs. If only we knew more, and larger examples, we should be able 
to judge better the extent of his influence. Yet the tabernacle at Sault au Recollet 
is clearly the precursor of the tabernacle by St. James at St. Mathias and the floiid 
rococo of the two sanctuary doors at Sault au Recollet foreshadows the work of 
Brien at Pointe aux Trembles or the standard altar-tables of Quevillon. The sculp- 
tors of the Montreal school, St. James, Pepin, Quevillon, Brien and many others, 
followed the tradition of Labrosse and Liebert rather than that of Les Vasseurs or 

Frangois Baillairge. 

So in the second half of the eighteenth century two schools are beginning to 

23 Adair, E. R„ French Canadian Art, Can. Hist. Ass. Report for 1929, p. 97. 
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develop, in Quebec and in Montreal, but we hear of no great rivalry or opposition 
between them until later. In 1781 Francois Baillairge had come back from Paris, 
bringing with him a more correct classic, a more academic style, to improve the 
old craftsman tradition of the Levasseurs. His son Thomas is said to have intro- 
duced the study of architecture into the seminary where the Abbe Demers was 
appointed professor of architecture. M. Demers acted also as a consultant to par- 
ishes which desired to alter their churches. In the “Deliberations de Fabrique” of 
l’Ange Gardien of 1827 the church wardens approve of a plan by “M. Demers, 
grand-vicaire et superieur du Seminaire de Quebec’" for the lengthening of the 
church and pass a vote of thanks to the “respectable auteur de cet ouvrage.” In 
1828 M. Demers wrote a “Precis d’Architecture” which expounded a strict classic- 
ism based on Vignola and Blondel. Demers condemned most severely the work 
of certain self-styled achitects who, he says, may have natural abilities but who are 
untrained and ignorant of the preliminary knowledge necessary for an architect or 
a sculptor. His description of their work leaves no doubt as to the sculptors whom 
he criticizes; the vault of Sault au Recollet, the retables of Pointe aux Trembles 
and of St. Mathias, these are the objects of his indignation. He acknowledged 
two sculptors only, the Baillairges, father and son, they alone are educated schol- 
ars with authority behind their work. 

By the standards of his day M. Demers was right. Today we think otherwise, 
we suspect academic perfection and the rule of authority in art, we value tra- 
ditional craftsmanship and natural ability. But it is quite clear that in the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century there was an opposition between the scholar ar- 
chitects of Quebec and the craftsman sculptors of Montreal. 

We find also a tendency for a parish to prefer a local sculptor. The Fin- 
sterers at L Acadie, Bercier at Beaumont, Perrault at St. Jean Port Joli and Fleury 
David at Sault au Recollet were all parishioners. Yet such local preferences did 
not necessarily influence the style of the work. Bercier was free to fill St. Etienne 
with Quevillonages, the parishioners of St. Jean Port Joli first employed the Bail- 
lairges and twenty years later employed Perrault, their own sculptor and a pupil 
of the Montreal school. 

So we aie justified in distinguishing two schools in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. Francois and Thomas Baillairge were the scholarly professional architects, 
even though they were also contractors who maintained a workshop. The Montreal 
group were craftsmen first and last, trained by the old system of apprenticeship 
and with no scholarly background. Young men like Thomas Baillairge or Louis 
Berlinguet might be sent to St. James or to Quevillon to learn the practical side 
of their profession. Once passed their apprenticeship, they abandoned the craft 
of their masters and returned to the profession of their fathers. 
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Sault au Recollet. Interior 



Ste. Jeanne, lie Perrot. Interior 
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Ste. Jeanne de Chantal, Ile Perrot 
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Tlie Retable 
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The High Altar 
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Site. Jeanne de Chantal, Ile Perrot 
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The Central Panel oi the Vault 
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Sault au Recollet. The High Altar Berthier en Haut. The High Altar 
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St. Etienne, Beaumont. Altar in Boundary Chapel 
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Vercheres. Detail of Grade on Iliirli Altar 
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I’LATE CLXVIII 
Pulpits 



St. Roch. The Pulpit 


St. Roch. The Banc dOeuvre 



CHAPTER XII 


PULPITS, BANCS D’OEUVRE, FONTS AND CANDLESTICKS 

Hardly any pulpits survive which go back to the French regime. The oldest is 
perhaps the elaborately carved pulpit in the Ursuline chapel in Quebec which 
was probably made bv the Levasseurs in 1732-36. It is hexagonal with a very 
elaborate cul-de-lampe and has no back. The sounding board has a truss pinnacle 
and is surmounted bv a trumpeting angel. 1 

Short s drawing of the Recollet church at Quebec shows a plain hexagonal pul- 
pit hung on the nave wall. The sounding board is quite plain, with a small seg- 
mental pediment. 

Most of the existing old pulpits belong to the earlv nineteenth century, the 
period of Baillairge and Quevillon, and the degree to which thev were standard- 
ized is very noticeable. Certain designs were evidently popular, and were repeat- 
ed, with slight changes, again and again. In contracts for church fittings it was 
common to stipulate that the pulpit should be the same as those in some other 
church, and the sculptor followed the instructions, more or less. 

The pulpit in St. Francois (I. O. ) is a square with canted angles on which are 
acanthus trusses. The front is slightly bowed and has a low relief of Our Lady and 
Child. Behind the pulpit is a large panelled back with ionic pilasters, on it is a 
medallion of St. Francois de Sales, book and pen in hand. The pilasters support 
the sounding board which is arched and surmounted bv a trophy of trumpets, 
an open book and a cross, symbols of Christian teaching. We do not know for 
certain who made this pulpit but Andre Paquet made the retable. This is prob- 
ably also his work, the carved medallions are of the verv low relief which Fran- 
£ois and Thomas Baillairge used. 

The pulpit of St. Joseph at Lauzon bv Thomas Baillairge in 1840 is almost 
identical. The relief in the front panel is of Moses with the tables of the law, 
there are two small busts at the angles, otherwise it is the same design. 

The pulpit at Charlesbourg is by Andre Paquet, who decorated the church 
in 1841-49. On the front is the same relief of Moses with the tables. The body 
is an oval in plan with trusses bringing it to a rectangle, the back has ionic quarter 
pilasters and supports an oval shell soundingboard with a pinnacle of four trusses. 
This Charlesbourg design reappears at St. Antoine de Tilly, at St. Charles Riviere 
Boyer, the latter by Paquet in 1830-38, at St. Pierre les Becquets and at Lot- 
biniere. 

1 There is a good photograph of this pulpit in Roy, Virilli'x Kulinen, p. l'>:5. 
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In lAnge Gardien was a somewhat florid circular pulpit, also by Paquet in 
1846. It is repeated in Ste. Luce Rimouski where the plans, at any rate, were drawn 
bv Thomas Baillairge in 1836. 

In the commemorative chapel at Ste. Anne de Beaupre is part of a pulpit 
taken from the old church. It is typical Baillairge work and on the front is the low 
relief of Moses which we have met before at Charlesbourg and Lauzon. One sus- 
pects a veritable factory in Quebec supplying pulpits, bancs and other necessary 
church fittings to Baillairge and Paquet. Probably Paquet, an old pupil of Bail- 
lairge simply bought his complete from his old master. 

The Montreal sculptors generally used a hexagonal plan; the pulpit at St. 
Roch de PArchigan is quite typical. It is hexagonal with carved cartouches on the 
panels and trails on the angles. At each side are corinthian pilasters which carry a 
hexagonal sounding board with a truss pinnacle surmounted by a trumpeting angel. 
The pulpit of St. Jean (I. O.) made about 1812 by Louis Bazil David is almost ex- 
actlv similar: David was a pupil of Quevillon. 

L’Acadie has a nice hexagonal pulpit of the same type. The panels and back 
have strong rocaille scroll work, there are no side pilasters, on the stair rail is a 
loose grape-vine trail. This pulpit was bought in 1804 and twenty livres were paid 
for its carriage, so that it is apparently not the work of the Finsterers. Professor 
Adair attributes it to Quevillon. 2 From the style of the work I should be inclined 
to suggest Urbain Brien who worked at Pointe aux Trembles and St. Denis sur Rich- 
elieu. It is certainlv the work of a Montreal sculptor. 

The pulpit at St. Denis, which is almost certainly by Urbain Brien, has bel- 
lied sides and rails. The panels are elaborately scrolled and shaped and have low 
relief subjects of the Evangelists. The base bracket continues as a pedestal to the 
floor. Of its florid kind this is a fine example. 3 

The Montreal sculptors were fond of this bellied type, we find it also at St. 
Mathias and at Sault au Recollet. 


In St. Jean Port Joli is a little octagonal oak pulpit, with rigid saints on the 
angles, simple, well made and effective. It is the work of Menard and Jean Julien 
Bourgault, wood-sculptors in St. Jean today. Originally boat-builders, they turn- 
ed to woodcarving during the depression of 1929 when boats were not wanted. 
Their work shows that a talent for woodcarving is still alive in Quebec but it 
shows too that here, at least, the old tradition is dead. For this pulpit shows no 
trace of Baillairge, Perrault or Charron. 

And, finally, in 1817 the church at L’Islet got a “Chaire en fer” made by the 
“Sieur Jean Bte Poitra, le pere, maitre forgeron” which cost 200 louis, and which, 
a year later, was gilt. This remarkable pulpit was taken out after four years’ use; 
it was not, apparently, quite satisfactory. 

For better hearing the pulpit is often placed well down in the nave and a 
stair and balcony, attached to the wall, are provided to reach it. This generally 


2 Adair ar.d Ward worth. Can. Hist. Ass. report for 1933. Parish and Church of L’Acadie, p. 7. 

3 Allair, Abbe J. B. A., Eistoire de le Paroisse de Saint Denis sur Richelieu, St. Hyacinthe, 1905. Brien is referred 

to as Urbain Di-rocher, maitre architects, Pointe-aux -Trembles. He is elsewhere known as Brien dit Duroelier 
or Desrochers. 
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had a solid balustrade, and a vine pattern seems to have been a favourite decora- 
tion. St. Francois has a very good scroll of vine branches in panels and St. Joa- 
chim has vine and oak scrolls. St. Pierre les Becquets has a very interesting vine 
pattern in large panels. A large rosette pattern is sometimes used, as at Lotbiniere, 
St. Charles Riviere Boyer and St. Antoine de Tillv. 

The Montreal sculptors used a loose vino scroll, as at L’Acadie or enriched 
panels as at St. Denis. Turned baluster handrails were probably used at all times. 

The pulpit stands on the north side of the church. Opposite it, in Baillairge 
churches, is the Banc d Oeuvre, the official seat of the marguilliers, or church- 
wardens, the word “oeuvre here indicating the corporation, or property of the 
church. Elaborately decorated bancs are perhaps most usual in churches of the 
Quebec district, although Quevillon was asked to make one for Sault au Recollet 
in 1800 and there is a fine one in St. Roch de L Achigan. In many churches the 
marguilliers' pew was not distinguished bv am architectural treatment. 

The earliest banc d oeuvre I know is that designed bv Frangois Baillairge for 
the cathedral in 1799. The drawing, signed bv Baillairge and approved bv the 
marguilliers is preserved in the archives, and the banc itself stood in the cathedral 
until the fire of 1922. 4 


It consisted in a solid polished desk of hardwood. Behind this was a high 
back with corinthian pilasters supporting a canopy with a segmental pediment. 
On the canopv is a trophv showing the Ascension of Our Lady. 

Excepting that the full canopv is not always used, and that a segmental pedi- 
ment with a shell ornament takes its place, this pattern is generally followed. The 
banc was designed to match the pulpit and was similarly standardized in pattern. 


Fonts 


Pedestal fonts, bearing a basin, are uncommon. There is one of grey lime- 
stone at Oka which is said to have come from the old church, built in the early 
eighteenth century. It is of baluster form with guilloche and gadroon patterns 
and is interesting as one of the very few pieces of decorative cut stone which 
have survived from the French regime. At Ste. Jeanne, lie Perrot, is a good wood- 
en pedestal font. It is in two pieces, with a carved cover hinged on to the top. 
The accounts giv e no direct evidence as to its date but we know that, in 1822, 
the bishop ordered a font to be procured and it seems that it was got shortly after 
1830. It is the finest of its kind in the province. 

The more usual form for the font is a cabinet with a panelled back and a 
lower projecting part in which is the basin. There was a very fine one at lAnge 
Gardien with a low relief of the Baptism of Our Lord. At St. Frangois (I. O. ) 
is one with ionic pilasters supporting a circular pediment and, in the panel, a low 
relief of the tree of knowledge through which twines a serpent with a barbed 
tail and an apple in his mouth. It was bought in 1854 from Olivier Samson, a 
sculptor of Quebec. 


Crucifixes, Candlesticks and Reliquaries 
In the eighteenth century it seems to have been quite usual for the altar- 

4 Kov P. a.. Lett rir.ille* tf/li*'*, lias a good sot of photographs of this Baillairge woodwork in the cathedral, 
pp. io, 11, 12, 13. 
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crucifix and candlesticks to be of wood. Simple turned candlesticks, of baluster 
shape, mav still be found in the presses or garrets of many old churches, but rare- 
ly in use. Many fine sets of carved candlesticks are still in use; there is a fine 
set, bv Levasseur, on the sacrist}' altar at Batiscan, probably made along with the 
tabernacle. The full set consists of a crucifix and six candlesticks about twenty 
inches high. The large Easter candlestick w as usually bought separately. In 1773 
tire cure of St. Francois (I. O.) bought an Easter candlestick for 36 li and put a 
note in the inventory of 1789: “Un beau chandelier paschal par Noel Le Vasseur 
cvdevant a l’usage de la Cathedrale qui a substitute un plus grand d’assez triste 
gout. Je 1 ai achete 36 li de feu Connefrov.” The candlestick, a fine one, is still in 
the church. It is eight feet nine inches high with a triangular base and a knop 
carved with drapery and acanthus. 

In the nineteenth century the design takes a more architectural form. The 
triangular base has claw feet and the stem becomes a square ionic baluster. But 
the designs are always metallic. St. Roch de TAchigan has a very fine set of these 
candlesticks, probably made bv Pepin when he decorated the church. 

The author possesses a wooden gilt monstrance of the eighteenth century. It 
is well carved, and mav have been used bv some poor parish which could not 
go to the expense of a silver monstrance, or, possibly it may be a silversmith’s 
model. 

In the Hopital General at Quebec are a number of reliquaries, little architec- 
tural caskets about eighteen inches long with a glazed opening on the front and 
a little dome, or bunch of flowers on top. The plain surfaces have drawn gold 
ornament and the reliquaries undoubtedly date from the early eighteenth century. 
The Hopital has also a number of small wooden objects, candle sconces, brackets 
and the like which show to what a degree carved wood was made to take the 
place of metal. These are all of the earlv eighteenth century. St. Roch de lAchi- 
gan has a delightful carved reliquary of unknown date but probably of the nine- 
teenth centurv. 

Candelabra of carved wood and heavy iron wire were commonly used in the 
old churches, though now usually relegated to the garret. They consist of a turn- 
ed and carved central wood “baluster” from which spring the wires supporting the 
candle sockets. The number of candles varies from six to twelve or more. Wood 
was in fact the natural Canadian material and in wood the Canadian artists were 
prepared to execute many things which elsewhere would have been made of metal. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


IRONWORK 

It was usual to finish a church spire with a large cross in wrought iron. These 
were made bv the local blacksmith and are often good examples of simple forg- 
ing. They were large, the old cross at St. Pierre, I. O., is some fifteen feet high, 
that at Chateau Richer is seventeen feet six. When a spire was repaired, or re- 
built, the old cross was reused on the spire, or, not infrequently, placed in the 
churchyard. 

A fine old wrought-iron cross now stands in the churchyard of St. Pierre on 
the Island of Orleans. It has a ball and four leaves at the base, a crown of thorns 
encircles the cross, and the ends have fleur-de-lys finials. The accounts of the church 
have an entry for 1720, “facon de la croix ... 16 li 10. 1.” The context shows that 
this was a spire cross, and the entry mav well refer to the present churchyard 
cross. 

In the Ursuline convent at Quebec is the spire cross of the old chapel. It is 
a florid scroll cross with fleur-de-lvs finials and is inscribed: — 

FAIT P M LOZEAU 1724 MS PIERE DAUSITAIRE Me DE LINCARNA- 
TIOX ASISTANT JESUS. MARIA. JOSEPH. M DE LA CONCEPTION SU- 
PERIEURE. 

In the accounts of the convent is an entry of 190 li 10 s for “Croix de notre Eglise 
in 1721-22 which must refer to this cross. 

The Ursulines also have a small cross surmounting a glory in which is the 
monogram JO [SEP] H. It is a roof cross, of somewhat unusual design. 

Two spire crosses are illustrated in the plate, one, from Notre Dame de Pi- 
tie, is now in the Chateau de Ramezay, the other, from the old church at Chateau 
Richer, now serves as a wayside cross. It is not possible to date such pieces, 
though the scrap of rococo scroll on the Chateau Richer cross suggests a date 
in the mid-eighteenth century. 

Small wrought-iron crosses were often used on graves. They are usually dec- 
orated with simple scrolls. Examples are shown from St. Francois, I. O., Cha- 
teauguay and Cedar Rapids. 

An interesting and practical window grille is found all over the piovince. Bars, 
some % inches thick and 2 to 2M inches broad are hacked on the sides to form rag- 
ged spikes. The bars are inserted into sill and lintel so that the spikes alternate, 
forming a very complete barrier to any intruder. 
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The oddest use of wrought iron was the gilt pulpit at LTslet made in 1817 
by the “Sieur Jean Bte Poitra, le pere, maitre forgeron”, which cost 200 louis and 
was taken out after only four years’ service. It cannot have been very satisfactory. 

The locksmith (serrurier) appears frequently in church accounts. His work 
included locks, hinges, door and window fittings of all kinds. The “Norfolk” or 
“thumb” latch was in common use, usually with a cut escutcheon: keyhole plates 
had the double birds’ head finials usual in the later seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


SCULPTORS AND ARCHITECTS 


A list of the wood-sculptors and architects, in alphabetical order, 
with notes of their lives and works. A few painters are given whose 
names occurred in church accounts or documents. 

Contractions used: — (T) Tanguay, Dictionnaire Genealogique. (V) Vaillan- 
court, E. Maitrise d’Art en Canada. (M) Montreal. (I. O.) lie d’Orleans. (I. J.) 
lie Jesus. (B.R.H.) Bulletin des Recherehes Historiques. 


ACHIM, Andre. An apprentice of Quevillon (V). He made a Baptismal font for 
Longueuil in 1819. 

BAILLAIRGE. Jean Baillairge was born in 1726 at Villaret, France, the son of an 
architect. He came to Canada when fifteen years old, under the protection of Mgr. 
de Pontbriand. The bishop sent him first to the seminary at St. Joachim to finish 
his education, and then apprenticed him to an architect of Quebec. 

In 1746 he opened a studio in Sault au Matelot in Quebec. A memoir, writ- 
ten in 1853 by J. J. Girouard, says of him: — 

“II avait recu une education a la hauteur de sa profession, dessinait assez bien. 
faisait des plans corrects, et il etait excellent calculateur. Je me rapelle qu’il me 
montrait les regies du cubage et d’autres calculs.” 

In 1750 he went to live at Ste. Anne de la Pocatiere where he was working 
at the church. In 1772-73 he made a retable, pulpit and banc d’oeuvre for St. 
Charles Riviere Boyer, in 1773 he built the south spire of the Basilica at Quebec, 
in 1782 he, and his son Florent, made a retable for Llslet. In 1794 he and Flor- 
ent were commissioned to make a retable for St. Jean Port Joli, for which the 
final receipt was signed in 1798. He died in 1805. 

He had two sons, Francois (1759-1852) and Pierre-Florent (1761-1812) who 
both worked with him as well as taking work in their own names. Franyois was 
sent to Paris at the age of nineteen. He followed a course at the Royal Academy 
of Statuary, Sculpture and Painting and was a pupil of J. Bte. Stouf, a member 
of the Academy (1785) and of the Institut (1817). On his return to Quebec in 
1781 he started business as an architect-sculptor; between 1781 and 1789 he made 
an altar and candlesticks for St. Joachim. 

From 1787 to 1793 Jean Baillairge and both his sons were engaged on the 
woodwork of the Basilica. Jean and Florent undertook the woodwork of the choir, 
Franyois did the sculpture and the great baldaquin. Franyois was also architect 
for the Palais de Justice at Quebec, burnt in 1878, and for the old prison (1809), 
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now the Morrill College, a heavy classic edifice. He was appointed treasurer to 
the citv of Quebec about 1812. He appears to have practised as an architect aft- 
er this since, in 1815, he refers to himself in the contract for St. Joachim as moi, 
Francois Baillairge, de cette ville, architecte pour moi et mon fils Thomas Bail- 
lairge mon associe”. 

Florent, the second son, rarely appears apart from his father. The two side 
altars of Sainte Famille are attributed to him. He was trained as a cleric but 
abandoned theology and was placed in his father’s workshop in 1785. He worked 
there for thirteen years until in 1807 he was appointed City Engineer and aban- 
doned sculpture. 

Francois had one son Francis Thomas who was born in 1791 and trained by 
his father and by “Rene Saint Jacques, one of the most famous sculptors of his 
dav”. Rene St. James was one of the Quevillon associates and Mr. E. Vaillan- 
court gives the name of Thomas Baillairge as an apprentice of Quevillon. Thom- 
as became a partner with his father and succeeded him in practice. He died in 
1859. 

Thomas did a very large amount of work, both as an architect and as a sculp- 
tor. His work is in the tradition of his father, for his apprenticeship with Rene 
St. James does not seem to have introduced any Montreal features into his work. 
Indeed the work of the two men, father and son, cannot be separated. Before 
about 1810 the work must be by Francois, after 1820 we may suppose that Thom- 
as was shouldering the burden. But the work remains the same, deeply influ- 
enced by the Paris training of Francois. 

Thomas is said to have introduced the study of architecture “dans nos grandes 
maisons d’education”, though it was no innovation in the Seminary. At his request, 
we are told, the Revd. Jerome Demers, himself the author of a Precis d’ Archi- 
tecture and a professor at the Grand Seminaire, introduced the study of Blondel 
and Vignola. Thomas made a set of the orders for the seminary and it is said 
that his large practice was due to the help of M. Demers. His name appears constant- 
ly in church records of the early nineteenth century and the list here given is very 
imperfect: 

1816-1830 St. Joachim, with Francois. 

1821 Ste. Famille, Retable. 

1830 Palais Legislatif du Bas Canada. On the site of the old Episcopal Palace. 
It was burnt in 1854. 

1835 L’Ange Gardien. Interior work, burnt in 1831. 

1836 Ste. Luce Rimouski. 

1840 St. Joseph Lauzon. Interior work. 

1843-46 Fa9ade of the Basilica, burnt in 1922 and restored. 

1849 New Episcopal Palace. 

Ste. Genevieve de Pierrefonds. Island of Montreal (V). 

He had many pupils of whom the most important were Andre Paquet and 
F.-X. Berlinguet. 

REFERENCES. Notices Biographiques Nos. 1-4 Famille Baillairge ... par G. T. 
Baillairge. Privately printed, Joliette, P. Q. 
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Bulletin des Recherches Historiques, 1913, p. 307. 1914, p. 17. 
G. F. Baillairge here gives the death of Francois at “vers 1852” Mr. Morisset dates 
it at 1830. 

The Baillairges represent a profession which has now vanished. They were 
architects, contractors, sculptors and artists. Thev designed their own work and 
then carried it out. Old Jean Baillairge was a “menuisier”. He was a well-educat- 
ed man and he designed his own work. He gave his son Francois an artistic train- 
ing unique for its time in Canada. 

Francois was firstly a sculptor, but he was also an ornamentalist and a painter. 
Some of his pictures still hang in la Sainte Famille and it can only be acknowledg- 
ed that he was a better sculptor than he was a painter. In 1815 we find him 
signing himself “architecte”. He designed and erected important public buildings; 
he maintained a workshop and was his own contractor. Thomas carried on the tra- 
dition, architect-sculptor-painter-contractor. He received a practical training from 
Rene St. James, but his work is that of his father. With this the Baillairges were 
public men. Florent and Francois held civic office, Thomas interested himself in 
education. Architecturally their influence is supreme in the Quebec district during 
the first half of the nineteenth century. 

BAILLIEF, Claude. Master-mason and architect. Came to Canada in 1675 (T). 
In 1684 he built the first church of Notre Dame de Victoire at Quebec and the 
first parish church of Montreal, with Chaussegros de Lcry. In 1695 he is named 
as architect of the Episcopal Palace at Quebec (P. G. Roy, La Ville de Quebec, 
Que., 1930). 

BARET, Jean-Baptiste. Saint Vincent de Paul. Apprentice to Quevillon (V). 

BARETTE, Antoine. Tanneries de Belair (Montreal). Apprentice to Quevillon 
(V). Barette is associated with Paul Rollin in a payment for various works at 
St. Mathias in 1822. 

BEDARD, Jacques. Spire of Charlesbourg 1702 (Trudelle, Hist, of Charlesbourg) . 

BELLEVILLE, Francois Guernon dit. Worked with Cirier at Pointe aux Trembles 
from 1754 to 1770 (Church records of Pte. Aux Trembles). He also made the side 
tabernacles of the church at Varennes in 1774 and reliefs for the Calvary at Oka 
(Morisset, Eglises de Varennes , p. 18). 

BERCIER, Etienne. Executed the retable of St. Etienne de Beaumont and other 
works there from 1816 to 1820 (Church records of Beaumont). His work shows 
Montreal influence. Morisset states that he was born in Montreal in 1788 and 
worked at St. Gervais and St. Vallier. 

BERLINGUET. Louis Thomas Berlinguet was an apprentice to Joseph Pepin in 
1806. His son Francois-Xavier was a pupil of Thomas Baillairge and practised as 
an architect and sculptor in Quebec. Amongst his works are: 

1833-37 Sculpture etc. at St. Joachim. 

1843-45 Complete internal wood decorations at Boucherville aftei the fire. 

1852 New front and extension to St. Jean (I. O. ) The stone spiie shows the 
influence of James Gibbs the English architect. 
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1864 Gallery at l’Ange Gardien. 

Vaillancourt also gives as the work of F.-X. Berlinguet the interior of the old 
church at Beauport, built in 1856 and burnt in 1891, the cathedral of Charlotte- 
town, P. E. I. and the Franciscan chapel at Quebec. He was one of the founders 
of the province of Quebec Association of Architects. 

Louis Jobin, who was an apprentice of F. X. Berlinguet, said of them: — 
“The elder Berlinguet was a stronger sculptor than his sons Thomas and Francois- 
Xavier. He early established himself at Montreal, on St. Laurent Street. Berlin- 
guet the elder had been apprenticed to Baillairge, he who had studied in Paris. 
Frangois-Xavier and Thomas, the sons, also studied with the Baillairge, the old man 
Thomas, the son of Francois. The Baillairges were architects all their lives but Ber- 
linguet was a sculptor, his workshop was on the Faubourg Saint-Jean. I entered 
for three years as apprentice sculptor with Berlinguet, a civil engineer and con- 
tractor and also a good sculptor (Barbeau, M., La Presse, Montreal, Aug. 26, 1933. 
Article with illustrations, “Un grand artisan: Louis Jobin”). 

BOLVIN, Gilles. (Maitre sculpteur en 1740.) Born 1711 son of Jean Francois and 
of Marie Anne Isabeau of St. Nicholas d’Avesne, diocese de Cambrai. Married in 
1732 at Three Rivers, died 31 January 1766, at Three Rivers (T). In 1737 Bolvin 
signed the contract for a tabernacle at La Chenaye, which is still preserved in the 
archives of the church. When the old church was pulled down, about 1880, this 
tabernacle was placed in the new church where it still is, possibly the finest old 
tabernacle in the province. 

The parishioners required that the tabernacle should be similar to one in the 
“hotel” at Three Rivers. There is at present a tabernacle at Boucherville which is 
identical in design with that at La Chenaye and is probably also by Bolvin. Slight 
though these remains are they prove that Gilles Bolvin was a wood-sculptor of re- 
markable and individual merit. 

BOURGAULT, Menard and Jean Julien. Woodcarvers of St. Jean Port Joli where 
they recently made the pulpit. Self-taught carvers, formerly boat-builders, they 
are not in the old tradition, but their work at St. Jean is of considerable merit. 
(Information given by M. Fleury, Cure of St. Jean Port Joli.) 

BOURGEAU, Victor. Born at Lavaltrie, 1809, died 1888. He was trained as a 
joiner and sculptor by his uncle and practised as an architect. The following build- 
ings are attributed to him: 

St. Pierre, Montreal. Ste. Brigide, Montreal. Notre Dame de Pitie, Montreal, 
a severely classic design. The Hotel-Dieu, Montreal. The Grey Nuns, Montreal. 
He enlarged the church at Varennes in 1847, and designed the fagades of L’As- 
somption and of Ste. Rose, I. J. (Morisset). 

BOUTHELLIER, Frangois. Saint Constant. Apprentice of Quevillon (V). 

BRIEN, Urbain dit Desrochers. A native of Pointe aux Trembles where, in 1822, 
he made the retable and other internal woodwork. He made a vault, a banc 
d oeuvre, a pulpit and other works at Varennes between 1810 and 1813 (Moris- 
set, Eglises de Varennes). He also worked in 1813 at Saint Denis sur Richelieu, 
where he is described as Urbain Durocher, maitre-architecte of Pointe aux Tremb- 
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les. Vaillancourt gives as an apprentice of Quevillon, Joseph Bryan dit Desrochers, 
of Pointe aux Trembles (M); possibly a son of Urbain. 

BRINDAMOUR, Joseph Tattoux dit, Montreal. Apprentice of Quevillon (V). 

BUSSIERES, Jean. He made a retable at St. Pierre, I. O. in 1756-58. Tanguay 
gives a Jean Bussieres, 1695-1770, of a family of St. Pierre, formerly from Bordeaux, 
France. None of his work is known. 

CATALOGNE, Gedeon de. Born 1662 at Bresse, Bearn, came to Canada in 1685, 
died at Louisbourg, Cap Breton in 1729. Architect and engineer. He rebuilt the 
Hotel Dieu, Montreal, after the fire of 1695, built fortifications at Cap au Diamant 
in 1714, Chateau Saint Louis, fortifications at Louisbourg (Tanguay, A travers les 
registres, Mont., 1886, p. 72). 

CHABOT, Frangois. Born 1704, d. 1726, of St. Pierre, I. O. (T). “Fagon du 
Choeur” at St. Pierre. Probablv not a sculptor. 

CHABOILLEZ, Charles. Living in Montreal in 1701. 

See Massicotte, B. R. H., 1922, p. 184 et seq., 1928, p. 538, and Adair, French 
Canadian Art, Can. Historical Association, Report for 1929. 

I sjive the storv of Chaboillez in the words of Professor Adair: — 

“In 1701 we hear of one Charles Chaboillez who originally came from Champagne 
in France and who is specificallv termed a sculptor in wood. In that year, feel- 
ing old age weighing upon him. he determined to enter the hospital of the Broth- 
ers Charron who in 1699 had received permission from the King to establish arts 
and crafts within their house; there he would “Serve God and the poor in all that 
he could by his art of carving as well as by carrying out such carpentry as should 
be needed in the community”. In return he wanted nothing but a room where 
he could work at his designs, carry on his carving and sleep, and when he died, 
thirty masses said for the repose of his soul. But he soon tired of this semi- 
monastic life and in May 1702, decided to join forces with a retired sergeant who 
owned sixty arpents of land just outside Montreal. There they would live to- 
gether as soon as Chaboillez had finished an altar which he was making for the 
church of the Recollets. 

“Alone in the world, the two old gentlemen agreed to leave all theii worldly 
goods to the first child to be born to a certain young sculptor from Quebec, Noel 
Levasseur, who was then living in Montreal and had just married. In 1704 Cha- 
boillez took for a term of three years an apprentice in the art of woodcarving, 
all seemed at peace when, suddenly swept off his feet, he married a girl in her 
twenties, giving his own age in the register as 50 years. He at once repudiated 
his deed of gift to Noel Levasseur, became the proud father of three children and, 
four years after his marriage, died at the age of 70, a mathematical discrepancy 
which is explained not so much by the ageing effect of married life as by the 
natural vanity of an old man wedding a young wife. 

CHARRON, Amable. An apprentice of Quevillon (V). He lived at St. Jean Port 
Joli at least from 1816 to 1839. In a deed in the archives of St. Jean he is de- 
scribed as “Amable Charron. Ecuier ancien sculpteur et architecte et actuellement 
marchand de la paroisse St-Jean-Port-Joli . Made a letable at 1 Islet 1816 22. 
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CHARTRAND, Vincent. Sculptor of St. Vincent de Paul, an apprentice of Quevil- 
lon (V). 

1831 lie Dupas. Stalls of the choir and confessional by Vincent 

Chartrand and Marquet. 624.0 li 

Repairs to the Chapel of St. Roch by the same. 3000 li 

1832-1837 Work at Lachenaie. 

1838 Sault au Recollet. Pulpit. 

1838-41 Rouville, St. Jean Baptiste. Pulpit ( Morisset. ) 

CIRIER, Antoine. Made a retable for the church at Longue Pointe in 1740. His 
name occurs in the accounts until 1770. Cirier was a parishioner of Longue Pointe 
and his work in the church was much admired. In 1742, Mgr. de Pontbriand visit- 
ed the church and in the course of his recommendations mentions “le retable qui 
orne avec tant de grace leurs autels et sanctuaire”. The church was burnt in 1893. 

In 1746 Antoine Cirier did work in the church at Varennes including the main 
door and a lectern. Later, about 1780, he did further sculpture work in the same 
church (Morisset, Eglises de Varennes , p. 12). 

Along with “BELLEVILLE” Antoine Cirier made a retable at Pointe aux 
Trembles (M) in 1754-70. Massicotte states that he was baptised in Montreal in 
1718 and lived at Longue Pointe until 1748, then at Pointe aux Trembles. He 
bought a house on Notre Dame Street, Montreal in 1755 (B. R. H., 1929, p. 132). 
(See article by A. Bellay in the Revue Canadienne, Montreal, Juillet 1893 and Fa- 
lardeau, Artistes et Artisans du Canada, Montreal, 1942. ) 

CIRIER, Martin. On the first of April, 1731, the church of Longue Pointe made a 
contract with Martin Cirier, maitre menuisier, for joiner work in the church and 
for repairs to the roof. Three months later they made a second contract for a pul- 
pit “on the model, with all the proportions and divisions of that which is at pre- 
sent in the church of 1 Enfant Jesus of Pointe aux Trembles, with a canopv over it 
similar to that which surmounts the pulpit of the RR. PP. Recollets of Montreal 
and with a circular stair like that which is in the parish church of Ville-Marie 

for the sum of two hundred livres (A. Bellay, Revue Canadienne, Juillet 1893, 
Montreal). 

It is noticeable that this contract is made at the same time, within a year or 
so, that the work at Pointe aux Trembles was being done by Antoine Cirier. Mas- 
sicotte tells us that Antoine Cirier was living at Longue Pointe until 1748. Martin 
is said to have been his son. 

COUTURIER, Pierre. Mason and architect. Contract for the Chateau de Ramezav 
in 1705 (Can. Antiquarian, 4, Ser. V. 1, p. 34). 

CREPEAU, Basile, b. 1736 d. after 1786. Of Chateau Richer (T), 1762-63. Carv- 
ing and candlesticks at St. Pierre I. O. 

DANGUEL, Jacques. Architect. Vercheres, 1724. Contract for mason work (Rio- 
res de Comptes, Vol. f. 4a). 

DAUPHIN, Charles. Montreal. Apprentice of Quevillon (V). 

DAVID, David Fleury. “Sculpteur et maitre chantre” of Sault au Recollet. Be- 
tween 1816 and 1823 he made the existing vault and retable of Sault au Recollet, 
and apparently also acted as precentor. 
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DAVID, Louis Bazil, an apprentice of Quevillon. In 1810-11 he did decorations at 
St. Jean, I. O., and in 1812 he made the vault of Ste. Famille. 

DEGNEAU, Joseph. Longueuil. Apprentice of Quevillon (V). 

DUCHAINE, Clnistophe. Saint Vincent de Paul. Apprentice of Quevillon (V). 

DUGAL, Francis. Terrebonne. Apprentice of Quevillon (V). 

DUGAL, Olivier. Terrebonne. Apprentice of Quevillon (V). 

“Dugal is associated with St. James in a receipt for the transport of works 

of sculpture to St. Mathias in 1824. (Archives of St. Mathias). Vaillancourt states 

that he also worked in association with St. James. 

DUMAS, Jean-Romain. St. V incent de Paul. Apprentice of Quevillon (V). 
DUROCHER, DESROCHERS, see Brien. 

EMOND, Pierre. Pierre Emond was in general charge of the works at the Hopital 
General at Quebec between 1770 and 1808, and almost certainly made the retable 
of the church there. 

In the accounts of St. Joachim of 1782 “Emond” and a blacksmith are paid 
1165 li for an altar and baldaquin and, at the same time M. Baillairge is paid for 
the (cadre) frame of the altar and for gilding, and later on for a tabernacle. 

In 1785 he made the woodwork of Bishop Olivier Briand’s private chapel in 

the Seminary, a well-executed little work which is still perfectly preserved. 

In 1795 he made a tabernacle, picture frame and autel bombe for St. Pierre 
where thev still are. 

Emond was at one time “marguillier en charge” at the Basilica and evidently 
a man of standing. 

FAUCHOIS, Michel. Sculptor at the Seminary of Quebec, 1675 (Gosselin). 
FILIAU, Francis, b. Montreal 1760, d. 1834. 

1788. Francois Filiau carved an Easter Candlestick for Longue Pointe Church (M). 

FINSTERER — FINSTER — FISTRE 

The Finsterer family probably came from a small colony of Swiss who estab- 
lished themselves at Grande Ligne, a little to the south of L Acadie. 

In 1802 an altar, and in 1803 a tabernacle, were purchased by the chuich at 
L’Acadie and the payments were made to Jean George Finsterer, who, in the mar- 
riage contract of his son Daniel in 1812, is described as sculteur, resident en la 
Paroisse” of Ste. Marguerite de Blairfindie. This altar and tabernacle are still in 
the church but they are typical Quevillon work, and almost ceitainly came from 
St. Vincent de Paul 

But George Finsterer seems to have been responsible for a good deal of wood- 
work in the church between 1800 and 1809. In 1812 the decoration of the church 
was commenced and this was placed in the hands of Louis Daniel Finsterer, also 
described as “Maitre-sculpteur, demeurant dans la paroisse de Ste-Marguerite de 
Blairfindie”. He must have made the existing retable and vault with its cornice, 
and he continued to do work in the church until 1840, (Parish and church of 
V Acadie, E. R. Adair and Eleanor S. Wardleworth. Can. Hist. Ass. report for 1933). 
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FOURNIER, Claude. Laprairie. An apprentice of Quevillon (V). 

FOURNIER, Frangois. Architect of St. Thomas, did work at St. Jean Port Joli be- 
tween 1846 and 1853. 

FOURNIER, SIEUR Louis, referred to as “Maitre-sculpteur de Montreal” presents 
a plan for a pulpit to the marguilliers of Lachenaie in 1782. It was executed and, 
later, he made a banc d’oeuvre for the church. 

GAUGET (Goyette) Felix. Longueuil. An apprentice of Quevillon (V). 

GAUTHIER, Amable. Saint Gregoire. An apprentice of Quevillon. He was as- 
sociated with Quevillon at Lavaltrie, St. Ours and Maskinonge. After Quevillon s 
death he established himself at Saint Barthelemy. He worked at the churches of 
St. Elizabeth, St. Viateur, St. Paul de Joliette, St. Victoire, St. Marcel, St. Aime 
and others, and, in association with Alex. Milette at Berthier en Haut. He died in 
1876 at the age of 85 (V). 

GAUTHIER, Leon. St. Vincent de Paul. An apprentice of Quevillon (V). 

GENNER, Samuel. A sculptor at the Seminary of Quebec in 1675 (Gosselin). 

GOSSELIN, Gabriel. St. Laurent, I. O. “Menuisier”. 

1734 Work at St. Frangois, I. O. 

1748 Ste. Famille, I. O. Steeple and other works. 

1757-8 Retable at St. Frangois, I. O. 

1764 St. Pierre, I. O. 5 “chapitos”, 1765. Tabernacle. 

1788 Ste. Famille, I. O. Tabernacles and banc d’oeuvre. 

From the character of his work Gosselin seems to have been a sculptor, the 
capitals and the tabernacles almost require it. There were many Gosselins on the 
Island of Orleans and manv of them were woodworkers. 

GRAVEL, Charles. “Entrepreneur de la boisure du Sanctuaire et des Chapelles” 
Charlesbourg, 1767 (Trudelle. Histoire de Charlesbourg, p. 130). 

HARDY. Sculptor of Yamachiche. Mr. Morisset states that there were two sculp- 
tors of this name at Yamachiche, Pierre and Jean Baptiste. The references which I 
have found in the church accounts are all simply to “Hardy”. 

Between 1768 and 1772 Hardv executed work in the church at Varennes 

✓ 

amounting to the sum of more than 3,300 livres (Morisset, Les Eglises de Varen- 
nes, p. 13). 

Lachenaie 1770. In the accounts of Lachenaie is an item, 

“Donne a Hardy pour le retable 2700” 

and further on in the same year 

“Donne a Jacson pour des sculptures que Hardy n’etoit point oblige de 
faire pa son marche 138” 

and: — 

“Donne a Jacson pour Hardy deux livres”. 

In 1774 a picture of the Visitation in low relief bv M. Hardy, sculpteur de Yama- 
chiche, was purchased by the Church of File Dupas for 450 li. 

Antoine Jacson executed carving at St. Pierre, (I. O.) in 1781-83. At Lachenaie 
he seems to have been working in some kind of association with Hardv. 
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HAY, Pierre. Master-sculptor, bom 1661, died 1708 at Montreal. Lived at Bouch- 
erville (T). 

HEBERT, Sculptor, is mentioned in the accounts of Sault au Recollet, in 1173, prob- 
ably for a retable, statues and roof made between 1764 to 1773. Probably a mis- 
take for Liebert. 

HEER, Louis de. Painter. 

In the archives of the Seminary at Quebec, referring to the Church of St. Char- 
les, Riviere Boyer: — 

“Je soussigne m’oblige de faire en peinture, pour l’eglise de St-Charles, 1° un dais 
au dessus de l’autel dont je dorerai les soupandes qui v sont en bois en or fin la 
bordure seulement et peindrai le reste de nouveau. 2° Sept tableaux proportion- 
nes aux trumeaux que j ai mis; un representera le Christ et les autres six apotres. 
Je fournirai tout: les peintures et la toile. 3° un St-Esprit au-dessus du sanctuaire 
aussi en peinture sur toile. 4° St-Jean Baptiste pour les fonds pared a l’estampe 
qui v est et ce pour le prix et somme de dix-huit portugaises huit cent soixante qua- 
tre livres. A St-Charles le 23 mars 1789. J’ai reyu a compte neuf portugaises. Je 
Iivrerai l ouvrage et le poserai moi-meme dans le cours de juin prochain. 

“(Signe) Louis de Heer 

“avec paraphe 
Peintre” 

The pictures are no longer in the church but the contract tells us how most of the 
pictures in the churches were obtained. Many, of course, were brought from France, 
especially in the wealthier congregations, but many were painted by Canadian ar- 
tists. We know that Francois and Thomas Baillairge both painted church pictures; 
some of them are still on the walls of Ste. Famille (I. O.). Unfortunately these 
pictures are usually very dirty and, as works of art, very poor. 

Louis de Heer is probably the same as Louis Daheer wno in 1790 did gilding 
to the retable at L’lslet. 

HURTUBISE, Joseph. Cote St. Antoine (M). Apprentice of Quevillon (V). 

JACSON, Antoine. Sculpteur. Rue des Carrieres, Quebec, 1770-71. 

1770 Sculptures at Lachenaie, with Hardy. 

1781-83 Decorations at St. Pierre (I. O. ). 

JACQUES, Louis. Sculptor. 

Charlesbourg. Choir and baptistry. 1701-11. 

St. Pierre, I. O. Pulpit. 1721. 

JOBIN, Louis. Sculptor. Ste. Anne de Beaupre. B. 1845, d. 1928. 

Louis Jobin was born at Saint Raymond, Poitneuf, in 1845. At the age of 
twenty he was apprenticed to F.-X. Berlinguet, whom he desciibe as civi engin 
eer and contractor and also a good sculptor. He spent three years eie an t en 
went to New York, where he continued his apprenticeship or anot ei y ea i w1 ^ 
an English sculptor, Bolton. He returned to Montreal in 1870 and eventually^ in 
1898, settled at Ste. Anne de Beaupre. He did all kinds of work, shop-signs tobac- 
conists’ negroes and red indians, tombstones and religious figures for chuiches. 
(See article in La Fresse, Montreal, August 26, 1933, by Mr. Marius Barbeau.) 
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Louis Jobin was a master-sculptor trained in the old traditional school, one of 
the last of his line. Nothing annoyed him more than to be called self-taught , as 
enthusiastic journalists were apt to do. His best work was large statues of saints 
and religious personages for niches on the outside of churches (where the usua 
plaster saints were impracticable ) . These he cut direct from the log, with great vigour 
and a thorough knowledge of the needs of architectural statuary. When asked if he 
used models he replied that he did not, but only because he could not afford them. 
Many of these statues were covered in copper or lead beaten on to the wood. He 
did not usually sign his work. 

LABERGE, Francis. Carved four large candlesticks for the church at Varennes 
about 1772 (Morisset, Eglises de Varennes, p. 13). 

LABROSSE. JOURDAIN dit. A family of sculptors and workers in wood in Mon- 
treal in the eighteenth century. Four names are recorded, Paul Jourdain dit La- 
brosse, sculptor, his brother Denis, menuisier, his son Bazil and a Labrosse, Mon- 
treal, who was apprenticed to Quevillon in 1810 and is otherwise unknown. 

An extract from a projected history of Laprairie, by M. Choquet, the cure, is 
given in Hadfield’s diary, as a footnote by the editor. (An Englishman in America, 
p. 41). This tells us that the corner stone of the church was blessed in 1704 and, 
thereafter the celebrated Canadian sculptor, Paul Jourdain de la Brosse, was en- 
gaged to carve the altar and the main doorway. In 1772-73 two side altars were 
made by Bazil de la Brosse. The “de” is evidently a mistake for “dit”. 

Between 1730 and 1741 Paul Jourdain dit Labrosse, in association with his 
brother Denis, made a retable for the church at Varennes which cost 2,330 livres. 
It is now lost (Morisset, Eglises de Varennes, p. 11). 

In 1736-38 the Sre La Brosse was paid 42 li. for the carving of a large frame 
at Lachenaie. In 1737 and 1741 Labrosse, sculptor, did work at Sault au Recollet. 
In 1739 Labrosse is named as carpenter in the accounts of Notre Dame de Mon- 
treal. This is probably the Denis Jourdain Labrosse, menuisier, who is mentioned 
in a bill of sale of the Chateau de Ramezav in 1745. His house adjoined the 
Chateau. 

An entry concerning Longueuil in the papers of the Abbe Faillon, in the Li- 
brary of St. Sulpice in Montreal, tells us that in 1741 Labrosse was paid 600 louis 
for a tabernacle. This is probably the tabernacle at present in the basement of 
the church. 

Of work executed by members of this family there remains the old tabernacle 
at Longueuil and a large crucifix in Notre Dame de Montreal. There may be more, 
not yet identified. 

Their importance in history is that they were probably the masters and teach- 
ers of the Montreal sculptors of the early nineteenth century, who, so far as we 
may judge by their work, were little influenced by the Quebec sculptors. 

LA JOUE, Francis de. Maitre tailleur de pierre, architect et bourgeois. Born in 
1656, lived in Montreal from 1689 to 1693 (Massicotte B. R. H., 1929 p. 132). 
Died in Persia before 1719 (Morisset). In 1702 the Sieur Lajoue, architect, was 
instructed by the intendant to report on defective foundations at Ste. Famille 
( I. O. ) . In 1717 he is named as architect in the accounts of the Ursuline convent 
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at Quebec for the buildings of the Aile des Parloirs. A mason, Sieur Gratis, and a 
carpenter, Sieur Belleville, are also named so that apparently M. Lajoue was not 
employed as a mason, but his functions are not defined. Later he was the architect 
for the chapel of the same convent. 

LA TOUR, Jacques Leblond de. Jacques Leblond de La Tour was head of the 
School of Sculpture at the Seminary and at St. Joachim from 1690 to 1696 as a 
lavman and as a cleric from 1698 to 1706. In 1706 he was ordained priest and 
became cure of Baie St. Paul where he died in 1715 (Gosselin, L’Instruction au 
Canada ). He was one of the founders of the Quebec School of woodcarvers, and 
came originally from Bordeaux in France. 

LATOUR, Jean. Sculptor, native of Lag n in the diocese of Paris, died in 1677 
at Quebec (Tanguay, A trovers les re gist res, Mont., 1886, p. 62). 

The accounts of the Ursuline convent for 1674-75 record a payment of 16 livres 
to Latour, sculptor, for making four little garlands for “la chapelle des saints”. 
But which Latour this was, it is not possible to sav. 

LEBLANC, Augustin (1799-1882 Morisset). Master-sculptor of St. Gregoire, Trois 
Ri\ ieres. Did decorations in the church at Sorel about 1830 ( Couillard-Despres, 
Histoire de Sorel, p. 188). 

LE BLOND. 

Batiscan, Livre de Comptes, Vol. 1 f. 18a (Dep 1708) 

“a mond Sr le Blond il a avance 48 li 
pour les statues qu’il a promis faire”. 

This can hardly be Jacques le Blond de Latour who was cure of Baie St. 
Paul at the time. The name has not been found elsewhere. 

LECLAIRE, Frangois. Saint Eustache. Apprentice of Quevillon (V). 

LECOURT, Louis. Terrebonne. Apprentice of Quevillon (V). 

LEMIEUX, Frangois. Sculptor. Two pieces of sculpture and other work at Llslet 
between 1827 and 1831. 

LEPROHON, Alcibiade, Montreal. Apprentice of Quevillon (V). 

LERY, Chaussegros de. Ingenieur du Roy. He designed the front of the Old Parish 
Church of Montreal in 1722, of which a drawing is preserved in the Seminary of 
St. Sulpice. In 1745-48 he was architect of the Basilica of Quebec, burnt during 
the siege of 1759. 

De Lery was of noble family. He was the principal civil and military engineer 
of Quebec during the first half of the eighteenth century. 

LESCAULT, Louis. Apprentice of Quevillon (V). 

LEVASSEUR, Le VASSEUR. 

Jean Levasseur, huissier, died in Quebec in 1686. His son Noel was, in 1697 
placed in charge of an enlargement of the Basilica. His grandson Noel, born in 
1680, was trained as a sculptor. As a young man he lived in Montreal where in 
1701 he married Madeleine Turpin at Notre Dame. Here, as has already been told, 
he met the old sculptor Charles Chaboillez. A judicial document of May 23rd, 
1729, estimates work done by him at Boucherville at 600 livres. 
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But he must have returned to Quebec before then for, in 1721, he made the 
fine tabernacle at the Hopital General, presented by Mgr. de Saint Vallier to re- 
place the old one destroyed by a lightning stroke. It bears, on the giade, the 
arms of St. Vallier. 

In 1727 he made a tabernacle for Pointe aux Trembles (M) but after about 
1730 his work is almost confined to the Quebec district. 

Noel Levasseur had two sons who followed their fathers profession, Fran- 
cois Noel (1703-90 or 1794) and Jean Baptiste Antoine (1717-75). 

The father and his two sons became the leading wood-sculptors of the eigh- 
teenth century. The amount of work they did was very great: their names, often 
Les Vasseurs or Les Sieurs Vasseur, appear again and again in eighteenth century 
church accounts, sometimes for a retable or a tabernacle, often for individual sta- 
tues. The family record extends from 1716 when Noel le Vasseur, living in the 
rue Saint Louis, Quebec, is described in the census as sculpteur to 1790 when 
Francois Noel his son died, an old man of eighty-seven, in the Hopital General at 
Quebec. The nuns still have an altar made under his directions by his niece Marie- 
Joseph Halle, a nun of the Hopital. 

Their best work is the great retable of the Ursuline chapel in Quebec, made 
in 1732. Some of the carving here reaches a very high level indeed. The panels 
on the column pedestals are the finest old carving in Canada, the St. John Baptist 
would be remarkable anywhere. 

Pierre Levasseur, a brother of Jean the huissier, was a menuisier, that is a 
joiner and furniture maker. He founded a family of joiners which ends in Pierre 
Noel Levasseur a sculptor who was born in 1719. He must have been a sculptor 
of some reputation for, in 1751, he was given the contract for the tabernacle, 
retable and platform at the Jesuit church in Quebec (B. R. H., Vol. XXXIII, p. 40 
(1927). Note by the Abbe J. St. Denis'). 

This interior is one of the subjects illustrated in Short’s Views. The church had 
an octagonal apse and a flat ceiling verv elaboratelv carved and panelled. The 
retable had doubled corinthian columns, on high double pedestals, with over the 
altar a picture in a carved frame. The tabernacle is unfortunately gone. The side 
doors, to the sacristy, seem to have been carved, as were the panels of the pedes- 
tals. The body of the church was treated with an ionic pilaster order. 

We do not know how much of this was due to Pierre Noel Levasseur, as indeed 
we find it difficult to distinguish the individual works of any of the Levasseurs. 
The fact that he, and his father, were named Noel, after the elder branch of the 
family, would indicate that the connection of the two families was close. It may 
be noted that Pierre Noel s father married a Mademoiselle Francois Agnes de la 
Joue in 1719, perhaps the descendant of Francois de la Joue, the architect and 
master stone cutter. 

The list here given of their works must be very imperfect. 

1721 The tabernacle of the high altar at the Hopital General Quebec. Still in 
the church. 

1726 Door for the church at Varennes. ‘Noel Levasseur, menuisier” (Morisset, 
Eglises de Varennes, p. 11). 

1727 Pointe aux Trembles (M) “au Vasseur” for a tabernacle. 
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1729 Boucherville, work amounting to 600 li. 

1729 Statue at Jeune Lorette. The Abbe Lindsay in Notre Dame de la Jeune 
Lorette mentions a statue of Our Lady and Child inscribed 

“Je suis donne par Noel Levasseur sculpteur ot son Epouse Marie Madeleine Tur- 
pin le ler mars 1729, pour faire la procession du scapulaire et du rosaire tous les 
de chaque mois et troisieme dimanche de chaque mois. Priez. Sainte Vierge, s’il 
vous plait, pour eux et leur families et soyez leur advocattc pour le temps et pour 
l’eternite, Amen.” This statue is not now at Lorette. 

1732-36 Retable in the Ursuline convent, Quebec. Still in the chapel. 

1740 Charlesbourg, two statues. 

1741-42 Batiscan. Srs. Les Yasseurs, sculpteur pour le nouveau tabernacle 650 li. 
This tabernacle is now in the sacristy of the new church. 

1746 Beaumont. Sr. Levasseur. 24 li for a statue for the portal. 

1748-49 Ste. Famille (I. O.). Five statues and a tabernacle for the high altar. The 
statues have disappeared but the tabernacle is still in use. 

1751 St. Pierre (I. O.). Three statues. 

1751 Retable and tabernacle at the Jesuit Church, Quebec by Pierre Noel Le- 
vasseur. 

1766 Two statues and other carving at St. Pierre (I. O. ). 

1771 Retable and altars at St. Francois (I. O. ) by “Les Vasseurs”. A little ta- 
bernacle in the boundarv chapel is probably part of this work. 

1772 Lachenaie. Le Vasseur pour les deux statues, etc. 

1780 St. Francois (I. O. ) Levasseur sculpteur 54 li. 

1782-3 M. Levasseur. Five statues at St. Charles Borromee Bellechasse Co. 

Before 1790. Altar of N. Dame des Anges in the Hopital General (Q) 


I 

i 

Jean Levasseur (huissier) 
d. 1686 


Pierre Levasseur 
(menuisier) b. 1629 


Noel (1654-1731) 


Noel (sculpteur) 
1680-1740 


Frangois Noel 
(sculpteur) b. 1703 
d. 1790 or 1794 


Jean Bte Antoine 
( sculpteur ) 

1717-1775 


Pierre ( menuisier ) 
1661-1731 

Noel Pierre, b. 1690 

Pierre Noel (sculpteur) 
b. 1719 


Note: In 1745 Francois Noel Levasseur apprenticed his son Rene Michel, 
then twenty-two years old’, to Fran?ois Filiau Dubois for four years for the purpose 
of learning “la menuiserie”. This was probably Francois Filiau who carved an East- 
er Candlestick for Longue Pointe church ( M ) in 1788. Rene Levasseur died at 
Sorel thirteen years later. (B. R. H„ Vol. XXXVII, No. 8, Aug. 1931). 

LIEBERT Philippe, was born at Nemours in France m 1732 or 1734. He married 
Marie Francis Lenoir, of Pointe Aux Trembles in 1761, when twenty-seven years 
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old, and died in Montreal, in 1804, aged seventy-two. Liebert was one of the lead- 
ing sculptors of the second half of the eighteenth century in Montreal. Unfortun- 
ately most of his work has perished and the evidence for much that has been 
attributed to him is hardlv conclusive. 

j 

He made a retable and a tabernacle for Repentignv in 1760-61 and did much 
work at l’Assomption between 1760 and 1774. Between 1764 and 1773 he prob- 
ably made a vault and a retable for Sault au Recollet, if the record of payment to 
“Hebert sculpteur’’ refers to him, and also to the retable. Of this work nothing 
now remains unless the two doors in the sanctuary are part of his retable. In 
1791 he made a tabernacle for the high altar and four picture frames for the church 
at Varennes, and in the same year a pulpit for Sault au Recollet. In 1792 he made 
a tabernacle for the high altar at Sault au Recollet, which is still in the church. 
He appears to have used the same design for the tabernacles which he made for 
St. Michel de Vaudreuil and for St. Martin on the lie Jesus. In 1796 he is mention- 
ed as making two altars at Vaudreuil. In 1791 he made a pulpit and a banc 
d’oeuvre for Notre Dame de Montreal. He appears to have had a deep influence 
on the work of the Quevillon group of sculptors. Reference, Morisset, Philippe 
Liebert , Que., 1943. 

LORION. An apprentice of Quevillon (V). 

MAILLOU, Jean-Baptiste. B. 1668. “Architecte”. D. 1753 (T). St. Frangois, I. O. 
Devant d’Autel. 1778. 

MALLET. Sculptor at the Seminary 1690. (Gosselin). 

MARQUETTE, Pierre Solomon Benoit, dit. Beloeil. An apprentice of Quevillon. 
He was associated with Vincent Chartrand from 1824 to 1831 and is known to have 
done work at l’lle Dupas and St. Roch (V). 

MARTIN, Francois. Saint Benoit. Apprentice of Quevillon (V). 

MENECLIER, Louis. Vaudreuil. Apprentice of Quevillon (V). 

MILETTE, Alexis. Yamachiche, an apprentice of Quevillon. He was associated with 
Gauthier in the internal work of Berthier en haut and, by himself, did woodwork 
at Louiseville and Yamachiche, both now destroyed. He and his pupils worked 
in the Three Rivers district. The interior of Berthier en haut is a very rich ex- 
ample of pure Quevillonage. 

MOISAIN, Pierre. Longue Pointe (M). Apprentice of Quevillon (V). 

NADEAU, Louis. B. 1735 of a family of the lie d’Orleans (T). He made the choir 
balustrade for St. Frangois (I.O.) in 1767 and the gallery in 1782. A Joseph Na- 
deau supplied gilt candlesticks to St. Charles Riviere Boyer in 1757, and a Simon 
Nadeau made a banc d’oeuvre for St. Frangois (I. O.) in 1791. It is doubtful if 
any of these were sculptors. 

NORMAND, Sr. Frangois. Maitre sculpteur. Made a vault and other work at Ba- 
tiscan in 1817. 

OSTELL, John. An English architect who carried out much work, both ecclesias- 
tic and public, in and near Montreal in the mid-nineteenth century. He built the 
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west front of Sault au Recollet in 1850 in the solid Italian Renaissance of the time 
and St. Jacques, Montreal in bastard Gothic. His work hardlv enters into the scope 
of this book. 

PAQUET, Andre dit Lavallee. The most important pupil of Thomas Baillairge. He 
was born at St. Charles Riviere Boyer in 1799 and died in Quebec in 1860 (Hist, 
of St. Charles by the Abbe G. Cote). At l’Ange Gardien he made a vault in 1829 
and a pulpit in 1849. At Charlesbourg he did the complete decoration between 
1833 and 1849. This work, though somewhat altered bv the fashioning of a gal- 
lery at the east end, is still in the church. He made the existing retable at St. 
Pierre in 1832-4 and the banc d’oeuvre in 1847. 

His best work is perhaps that at St. Charles Borromee at Riviere Bover in 
Bellechasse County. The work here, vault, retable, pulpit and banc d’oeuvre is stat- 
ed in the accounts to be “d’apres un plan dresse par Maitre Baillairge” and was car- 
ried out between 1832 and 1838. Paquet’s work is hardly to be distinguished from 
that of his master Thomas Baillairge. His decorative carving, swags, trophies and 
cartouches are graceful and fluently cut. His flowers, often used as bouquets in 
vases or baskets are naturalistic, and beautifully cut, very much in the French late 
eighteenth centurv manner. He was a skilful carver and designer, but not an artist 
of great originalitv. He uses occasional low reliefs, so completely in his master’s 
manner that one suspects them of having originated in the Baillairge workshop in 
Quebec. 

PEPIN, Francois. Longue Pointe. The son of a habitant. Apprenticed to Joseph 
Pepin in 1805 (V). 

PEPIN, Jean Baptiste. Lonque Pointe. Apprentice of Quevillon (V). 

PEPIN, Joseph, born 1770, associate of Quevillon and a major in the local militia. 
In official documents he is designated master-sculptor, master-architect or esquire 
(ecuyer), he had five sons, all of whom became sculptors. He died in 1841 (V). 
1808. He is mentioned in the accounts of Boucher ville along with Quevillon. 

1808 to 1832 he executed the entire internal decoration of St. Roch de 1 Achigan. 
This remains untouched to this day and is his most important monument. 

From 1811 to 1815 he did works of “menuiserie et sculpture” at St. Joseph de Sou- 
langes ( Histoire des Cedres, l’Abbe Elie J. Auclair, Mont.). 

If we judge by St. Roch, Pepin was a designer of considerable merit and oiigi- 
nalitv. St. Roch is one of the most interesting parish churches of the period. 

j 

PEPIN, Jerome. Longue Pointe. Pupil of Quevillon (V). 

PERRAULT, Chrysostome. B. 1793, d. 1829. A native of St. Jean Port Joli. From 
1816 to his death he was engaged on works of “sculpture, architecture, painting, 

gilding and others” in the interior of the church. He was closely associated with 

Amable Charron, an old pupil of Quevillon, who appears to have financed him. 
His name appears, associated with Charron, in the accounts of l’lslet. Perrault’s 
work at St. Jean Port Joli is rich and interesting. It is possible that he reused 

parts of the older retable, but the present decorations are his work. 
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PERRIN, Nicholas and Pierre. Saint Eustache. Apprentices of Quevillon, or prob- 
ably of St. James (V). 

Nicholas later established himself at Saint Scholastique (V). 

QUEVILLON, Louis Amable. Born in 1749 at Sault au Recollet. The leading 
wood-sculptor of the earlv nineteenth century in the Montreal district. Of Que- 
villon’s earlv training we know nothing. On this ground, apparently, it has been as- 
sumed that he was “self-trained”, but there were good sculptors in Montreal in the 
late eighteenth century and we have no reason to suppose that Quevillon did not 
pass his apprenticeship as “menuisier” or “sculpteur” in the usual manner. His work 
certainlv is in the tradition. 

The earliest mention of Quevillon which I have been able to find is in 1789 
at Sault au Recollet where he made a west door “similar to that of St. Martin in 
the lie Jesus excepting that the fan is not to be in glass but panelled with a shell 
in the centre”. At the same time he made the vestment chest which still stands in 
the vestry, a simple, well-made chest of shallow drawers. In 1795 at St. Ours Que- 
villon made “the ornamentation of the tabernacles” and, in the following year, 
“Quevillon sculpteur” received 1,200 livres for work at St. Mathias. 

So, by 1796 we find him established as a joiner, furniture-maker and wood- 
sculptor. He was already forty-seven years of age and must have served as a 
journeyman for many years. But he is known now as “tres habile ouvrier” ( His - 
toire de la famille et de la Seigneurie de Saint Ours, Mont., 1915, l’Abbe Couillard 
Despres, Vol. II, p. 180). From 1800 onwards an ever-increasing list of buildings 
stand to his credit; Sault au Recollet where, between 1800 and 1806 he supplied a 
banc d’oeuvre, the high altar-table, and two tabernacles for the side altars; Ver- 
cheres where, from 1800 to 1823, he made the vault, the retable and a fine set of 
presses in the sacristy; Boucherville, where between 1801 and 1820 he seems to 
have done the entire internal decoration. 

Between 1806 and 1815 we know of six churches in which he worked: St. 
Charles Riviere Boyer, St. Denis sur Richelieu, St. Laurent, I. O.; Notre Dame de 
Montreal, St. Michel, and St. Martin (I. J. ). The most important of these was 
Notre Dame, the parish church of Montreal. Here, in 1808, Quevillon, Pepin and 
Rolland made a baldaquin, vault and cornices, gilded the pulpit and banc d’oeuvre 
and did other work for which they were paid £5040 (Maurault, La Paroisse). 
The baldaquin had a great crown of gold set on four trusses, supported by four 
eorinthian columns. It was the work of Joseph Pepin. When the old church was 
pulled down, in 1830, this baldaquin was taken to the Bonsecours church and re- 
mained there until that church was restored”. The fragments are now in the 
McCord National Museum. 

This work at Notre Dame shows Quevillon, Pepin and Rolland alreadv associ- 
ated. In 1815 Quevillon, Pepin, Saint James and Rollin entered into a formal part- 
nership of which V aillancourt in “Une Maitrise d’Art en Canada” gives the full text. 
The deed provided for an equal partnership, for the absence of the partners in 
various parishes, for working together on the same job, for errors or defects. It 
forbids piivate work or outside partnerships and provides for carrving on work on 
the death of any one of the associates. 

Rene Saint James was a well-known sculptor; Quevillon was the senior part- 
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ner, then Saint James and Pepin. Paul Rolland w as the junior, an old apprentice 
of Quevillon. 

This partnership lasted only two years. On its dissolution two establishments 
were set up in Saint Vincent de Paul, Quevillon and Saint James, and Pepin and 
Rolland. Yet perfect amity seems to have continued for we find the four sculptors 
associated thereafter in various groupings. At St. Mathias the early receipts are 
signed by Quevillon, Saint James and Rollin, then bv Rollin and Saint James. At 
Saint Eustache in 1S21 Quevillon and Saint James are associated. These equal 
partnerships between master-sculptors were in fact easily made and easily dissolved 
to suit the requirements of the job. 

Betw een 1800 and Quevillon s death in 1823 w e know of twenty churches in 
which they worked, and the list is probably quite incomplete. The associates 
must have maintained a verv large establishment at Saint Vincent de Paul. In 
addition to complete schemes of decoration and retables, which required the pres- 
ence, and work, of one of them in some distant parish, the partners made altars, 
tables, tabernacles and all kinds of church furniture which they seem often to have 
supplied to churches where the main decoration was in the hands of a local sculp- 
tor. 

They trained many apprentices. In accordance with the old custom they made 
themselves responsible for the entire upkeep and education of these boys and, to 
some degree, for seeing them started in life. In return the apprentice was bound 
for a period of years (Rene Michel Levasseur 1745, 4 years as menuisier; Frangois 
Pepin to Joseph P. 1805, 7 vears) during which he could not leave his master. 
The relationship of apprentice and master was essentially personal, it was not the 
relationship of employer and employee, or of capital and labour, but the relation- 
ship of master and pupil and in some wavs of father and son. An apprentice was 
not bound to a firm but to a particular master who became responsible for his in- 
struction. The svstem has almost vanished. In its time it did good work and 
neither technical schools nor universities have quite filled its place. 

Quevillon died in 1823 and was buried in the crypt of the parish church of 
St. Vincent de Paul. 


List of Buildings 

on which Quevillon and his associates are known to have worked. 

1789 Sault au Recollet. West door. Quevillon. 

1795-96 St. Ours. Tabernacles. Quevillon. 

1796 St. Mathias. Quevillon “sculpteur”. 

1800-07 Sault au Recollet. Banc d’oeuvre, altars, etc. 

1800- 23 Vercheres. Vault and retable. 

1801- 14 Boucherville. Retable, etc. 

1803 Vaudreuil, cornice, etc. 

1806 St. Charles Riviere Boyer. 

1806 St. Denis sur Richelieu. Altars. 

1807 St. Laurent, I. O. 

1808-32 St. Roch de l’Achigan. Complete decoration by Pepin. 

1808-15 Notre Dame de Montreal. Quevillon, Pepin, Rolland. 
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1811-15 St. Joseph de Soulanges. Pepin. 

1812 St. Martin, lie Jesus. 

1816 Ste. Therese de Blainville. 

1816 Ste. Marie du Manoir de Ramsay. 

1816-17 St. Louis de Terrebonne. Quevillon and Rollin (see note). 

1817 St. Joachim, Pointe Claire. 

1818- 21 Longueuil. 

1819- 29 Lachenaie. Decoration by Rollin. 

1820- 21 St. Charles sur Richelieu. 

1820 lie Dupas. Decorations a lTnterieur par Quevillon sculpteur. £2,797.0. 
1820-30 St. Mathias. Quevillon, St. James and Rollin. 

1821 St. Eustache. Quevillon and St. James. 

1822 St. Philippe, Laprairie. 

1822 Ste. Genevieve de Pierrefonds. 

1822 St. Joseph, Chambly. 

1823 Recollet church, Montreal. 

1823 St. Laurent, Montreal. 

1823 Repentignv. 

St. Vincent de Paul. 

Maskinonge. 

Lavaltrie. 

Note: In the accounts of Terrebonne is: — 

1816 Paye a Pierre Quevillon pour la compte de Louis 

Quevillon 39 li 6s 

1817 Payments to Quevillon and Rollin. 

Pierre was a brother of Louis but not a sculptor so far as we know. 

Reference: Vaillancourt, Emile, Une Maitrise d’Art en Canada. Montreal. G. Du- 
charme, 1920. Mr. Vaillancourt gives a list of apprentices, and of churches in which 
the Quevillon associates worked; both of these lists I have incorporated here. 
Without agreeing entirely with Mr. Vaillancourt on Quevillon’s position we may 
acknowledge the obligation which students of our old architecture owe to this use- 
ful book. 

ROBERT, Francois Xavier. Vercheres. Apprentice of Quevillon (V). 

ROCHON, Antoine. Ste. Therese de Blainville. Apprentice of Quevillon (V). 

ROLLIN, Paul. Apprentice and later associate of Quevillon. He worked at La- 
chenaie from 1819 to 1829 and apparently made a retable and other internal works. 
From 1822 to 1833 his name occurs in the accounts of St. Mathias along with St. 
James, and with Quevillon at Terrebonne from 1816 to 1817. 

SAINT JAMES, Rene. Sculptor, associated with Quevillon at St. Mathias and St. 
Eustache. He was a well-known sculptor and the master of Thomas Baillairge. 

SAMSON, Olivier. A sculptor of Quebec in the mid-nineteenth century. He made 
a font for St. Frangois (I. O. ), which is still in use, with a vigorous tree of life in 
the centre panel. 

In the “deliberations” of l’Ange Gardien for 1845 are the following entries: 
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“Pour une chaire nouvelle sur les plans demandes. Vue les correspondances de M. 
Paquet et de M. Olivier Samson, sculpteurs de la Ville de Quebec au sujet dune 
chaire. Resolu de s adresser au dit Olivier Samson pour ce dit ouvrages.” 

But, finally, in the accounts for 1846: — 

“A. M. Paquet pour une chaire neuve 100.0.0.” 

Behind this no doubt lies a story. M. Paquet’s pulpit was in the church until the 
fire of 1931. 

TURCAULT. Joseph. The sculptor of the retable at Ste. Jeanne lie Perrot between 
1812 and 1819. He is known only by this remarkable work. 


VALADE, Francois. St. Martin (I. J. ). Apprentice of Quevillon (V). 

VERDON, Toussaint. Ste. Rose (I. J. ). He worked with Quevillon at St. Philippe 
de Laprairie (V). 

VIAU, Pierre. Lachenaie. Apprentice of Quevillon (V). 


VEZINA, Maitre (Charles). 

1732-40 St. Pierre (I. O. ). Internal decorations and statues. 

1742-47 Retable, crucifix, tabernacles, etc. at Charlesbourg. 

Tanguav gives Jacques Yesinat, menuisier, of l’Ange Gardien. B. 1702, d. 1761. 


YOISEUX, Pierre. Sculpteur. Batiscan. ( Livre de Comptes, 
1824). 

“Donne a Pierre Voiseux sculpteur pour facon d’autel 


Vol. II, f. 134a, dep. 

303.15” 
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APPENDIX 


Chapter I, note 3. Lescarbot, p. 514. 

Mais dans le fort etoient le logis dudit Sieur de Monts fait d’une belle et artificielle charpenterie, 
avec la banniere de France au dessus. D’une autre part (estoit) le magazin, ou reposoit le sa- 
lut et la vie d’un chacun, fait semblablement de belle charpeterie, et couvert de bardeaux. Et 
vis-a-vis du magazin etoient les logis et maisons du Sieur d’Orville, de Champlain, Champ-dore 
et autres notables personnages. A 1 opposite du logis dudit Sieur de Monts etoit une gallerie cou- 
vert pour l’exercise soit de jeu ou des ouvriers en temps de pluie.” 

The translation in the text is Dr. Biggar’s excepting that I have substituted “shingles” for 
“reeds” as the rendering of “Bardeaux” for reasons given later. 

Chapter I, note 8. Champlain s Voyages, Vol. II, p. 34. 

“Je fis continuer nostre logement qui estoit trois corps de logis a deux estages. Chacun contenoit 
trois thoises de long & deux et demi de large. Le magazin six & trois de large avec une belle 
cave de six pieds de haut. Tout autour de nos logemens je fis faire une gallerie par dehors au 
sec5d estage, qui estoit fort commode, aved des fosses de 15 pieds de large & six de profond: 
6c au dehors des fosses je fis plusieurs pointes d’esperons qui enfermoient une partie du logement la 
ou nous mismes nos pieces de canon & devant le bastiment y a une place de quatre thoises de 
large, & six ou sept de log qui done sur le bord de la riviere. Autour du logement y a des 
iardins . . 

Chapter I, note 10. 

The history of the habitation can be traced. Sagard, writing of 1623 says (p. 158): — 

“Cette maison de Kebec est a present un assez beau logis, environne d’une muraille en quarre 
avec deux petites tourelles aux coins d’en haut que l’on y a faictes depuis peu pour la surete du 
lieu.” 

The building must have been already much altered. A plan of the city in 1660 shows in the 
lower town a building with two wings toward the river and two towers on the landward angles 
which corresponds to Sagard’s description. It is named “magazine”. A plan of 1685, in the 
Public Archives of Canada, shows on the same site an irregular building named, in the marginal 
table, “Vieux magazin du Roy ou l’on a propoze fe une chapelle l’annee prochaine” The site 
was given to the church in 1683 and the first stone of Notre dame de Victoire was laid in 1688. 

Chapter I, note 34. 

In the accounts of Notre Dame de Montreal for 1796 is the entry “on fera venir d’Europe 50 
caisses de ferblanc connu et denomme XR pour etre employe a couvrir la partie de la couverture 
la plus exposee au feu, en cas d’incendie”. And in 1800: 

“Resolu de faire couvrir l’eglise paroissiale en ferblanc”. 

Chapter I, note 41. 

Mr. H. R. Shurtleff, in The Log Cabin Myth has gone very fully into the question of the log 
cabin and of early methods of house building in North America. My remarks were written be- 
fore I had had the opportunity of reading The Log Cabin Myth and I found myself in complete 
agreement with Mr. Shurtleff. I believe that every competent architect who has examined the 
question has come to the same conclusion. 

Chapter IX, note 24. 

Contract for the tabernacle at Lachenaie, in the archives of the church: 

“Le dessein du tabernacle paraffe par Monsieur la Combe tel qu’il a ete accepte par Messieurs 
les Marguiers de la fabrique de l’eglise de St. Charles a lachenay, scavoir le Sr Louis Donay 
marguier en charge, et Sr pierre Garguepy et pierre truchon dit leveillez et autre habitant, prom- 
ettant les de marguilliers a leur propre et prive nom de payer au Sieur Bolvin enterepreneur du 
dit tabernacle pour les dits tabernacle la croix et les chandeliers avec six souches proportionne 
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et semblables de fagon et de la meme grandeur de ceux de l’hotel de trois Rivieres, y comprit 
les boetes pour mettre dans les barque le dits tabernacle et les epingles la somme de neuf cents 
trente livres. Laquelle ditte somme totale serva paye au dit Sr Bolvin scavoir celle de trois cents 
livres en argent dans le mois de mars prochain de l’annee 1737, item trois cent livres en blez 
au prix courant prit a l’eglise ou argent a l’obtion de dits marguilliers au temps que le dit Sr 
Bolvin livrera le dit tabernacle qui sera dans le mois d’aoust de 1738 et le trois cents trente 
livres derniers aussy en blez ou argent a l’obtion des dit marguiers dans le cour du mois de juin 
sept cent trente neuf car ainsy sont convenu en semble les dits marguiers et Sr Bolvin. les 
dits Sr Marguiers prennent pour construction du dit tabernacle, les gradins de l’adroit le corp 
de l’entablement de la gauge avec les Reliquaires sera observe le cadre de la porte du soleil 
de ladroite, et sur la porte une branche de vigne d’un cote et de lautre des epits de blez les deux 
niche seront gamies d’un Vierge d’un cote et de lautre un St. Joseph et par dessus le tabernacle 
sera termine d’un globe avec une croix enrichy, fais double a lachenay le 10 fevrier, 1737 le dit 
pierre truchon a declare ne scavoir siner de ce enquy apres lecture faite 

louis daunay pierre gariepi 

G. Bolvin J. Lacombe, P. C. 

J. augustin Quintal Temoins.” 
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Achim, Andre, 287 „ 

Adam, English architect, influence of, 2/ , 1 3, 118 

Altar rail, brass, 185, 183 

American influence. 68, 71 

Anse au Griffon, the Bouthellier House, 58 

Apprenticeship, 2, 171, 250, 292, 303 

Architect, position of, 93 

Autel, 142, bombe, a la romaine, 142, 167, 213, 
206, 242 


Baie St. Paul, manoir, 50, 40, 45, parish, 297 

Baillairge, Family, 173, 211-216, 269, 287 

” Francois, 209, 250, 269, 273, 295 

” Jean, 211, 246 

” Pierre Florent, 213, 246 

” Thomas, 246, 250, 269, 295 

Bailiff, Claude, architect, 87, 289 
Badly, Francois, architect, 93 
Baldaquin, 211, 213, 212 , 217, 218, 

Banc d’Oeuvre, 138, 273, 268 

Baret, J. B., 289 
Barette, Antoine, 289 

Batiscan, presbytery, 27 , 38, 42, 103, 119, 43, 44, 

128, 129, 130, 131, tabernacle, 186, 299, 300, 


Beaumont, St. Etienne, 143, 234, 239, 289, 299, 
154, 155, 240, 241, 256, 258, house near, 54 
Beaupre, Ste. Anne, 127, 139, 140, 171, 271, 153, 

164, 170, door in cottage, 129 
Becancourt, La Nativite, 150 


Bedard, Jacques, 289 
Beil-cast roof, 60, 58, 62 

Bellechasse, St. Michel, 150, house near, 61, 54 

Bellevdle, Francois, 249, 289, 292 

Belleville, le Sieur, carpenter, 297 

Belmont, L’Abbe de, 37 

Bercier, Etienne, 234, 239, 289 

Berlinguet, Louis Thomas, 289 

Berthier en haut, 141, 235, 294, 300, 151, 255 


Blainville, Ste. Therese, 304 

Block-house construction, 17, 66 

Blondel, J. F., French architect, 175, 246, 250, 288 

Boarding, roof, 12, 13, weather, 12, 13, 66 

Bolvin. Gilles, 197, 290 

Boucher, Pierre, 5, 11, 13, 66. 

Boucherville, L’Enfant Jesus, 197, 289, 29 , — > 
301, 303, 151, 195, 206 

Bourgault, M. and J. J., 271, 290 
Bourgeau, Victor, 290 
Bouthellier, Francois, 290 
Bouvier, Michel, 93 
Briand, Mgr. Olivier, 103, 211, 293 
Bricks, 8, 11, 12, 13 

Brien dit Desrochers, Urbain, 231, 234, -46, -4/, 


290 

Brindamour, Joseph Tattoux dit, 291 
Bussiere, J., 138, 291 


Cabane, 10, 17 
Cahokia, 111., 60, 65 
Candelabra, 275, 278 
Cap Breton, lie Royal, 16 
Cap de la Madeleine, 196 
Cap Sante, 140, 151 

Carving, attached, 165, 215, naturalistic, 214, 215, 
technique, 166 

Catalogne, Gedeon de, 94, 291 
Caughnawaga, 61, 76, 77 

Cedar Rapids, 281 

Chaboillez, Charles, 198, 229, 291, 297 
Chabot, Francois, 291 
Chambly, 73 

Champlain, La Visitation, 151 
Champlain, Sieur de, 5, 7, 8, 

Charlesbourg, St. Charles, 141, 216, 269, 289, 294, 
295, 299, 301, 153, 223, 272, houses at, 50, 

47, 48 

Charlottetown, P.E.I., 290 
Charron, Amable, 234, 246, 291, 301 
Charron Freres, 249, 291 
Chartrand, Vincent, 234, 248, 292, 300 
Chateau Richer, 142, 171, 281, 152 

Chateauguay, St. Joachim, 141, 281 
Chimneys, ornamental, 59, 71 
Church plans and forms, 138-142 
Cirier, Antoine and Martin, 249, 292 
Colour on houses, 61 

Construction of churches, manner of building, 135- 
137, materials, 135, roofs, 138, 140, spires, 
135, 140 

Construction of houses, bark, 10, block-house, 17, 66, 
colombage pierotte, 10, 13, 15, 16, frame, 9, 
12, 13, 15, 17, log, 16, stone, 8, 10, 12 
Contracts, church, 157, tabernacle, 313 
Corinthian order, 167, columns, 173, 174, 175 
Craftsmen in early settlements, 7, 15, 16, 97 
Crane, Walter, 168, 238 
Crepeau, Basile, 292 
Crosses, wrought iron, 281, 284 

Custode, 142, 143 


Danguel, Jacques, 292 

Date stones on old houses, 55 

Dauphin, Charles, 292 

David, David Fleury, 229, 234, 248, 292, 

David, Louis Bazil, 215, 234, 271, 293 
Degneau, Joseph, 293 
Demers, The Revd. Jerome, 246, 250, 288 
Deschambeau, the Gaudreau mill, 74, 81 

Detroit, 9 

Doors, 127, 129, door furniture, 282, 285, 286 

Dormer windows, 42 

Drawing, impressed in ornament, 181, 185, 180, 

182 

Dubois, Francois Filiau, 299 
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Du Cerceau, French architect, 140 
Duchaine, Christophe, 293 
Dugal, Francois, 293 
Dugal, Olivier, 293 
Dumas, Jean Romain, 293 
Durocher, Desrochers, see Brien 

Eaves, 50, 60, 61, 58, 62 

Emond, Pierre, 103, 117, 138, 209, 211, 293 
Empire School, of France, 166, 209, 234 
English influence, 2, 71, 118, 119, 127 

Fauchois, Michel, 169, 293 
Ferblanc, 14, 31 

Figure sculpture, 2, 168, 185, 186, 211, 214 

Fihau, Frangois, 293 

Fire protection, 14, 85 

Floor construction, 42, 46, 51 

Fort St. Marie, Ont., 66 

Fournier, Claude, 294 

Fournier, Frangois, 294 

Fournier, Louis, 294 

Frame construction, early, 9, 12, 13, 15, 17, 66 
Frontenac, Comte de, 22 

Gabriel, J. A., French architect, 209 

Gauget ( Goyette ) , F elix, 294 

Gauthier, Amable, 235, 294, 300 

Gauthier, Leon, 294 

Genner, Samuel, 169, 294 

Gibbs, James, English architect, 142, 289 

Gilding, 168, 197 

Girouard, J. J., 287 

Glapion, Pere, 118 

Glass, 15 

Gothic revival, 2, 138, 141, 142, 248, 301 

Gosselin, Mgr. A., 168 

Gosselin, Gabriel, 138, 294 

Gratis, le Sieur, 297 

Gravel, Charles, 294 

Grille, wrought iron, 281, 283, 284 

Habitations, Port Royal, 5, 4, 6, Quebec, 5, 8, 4, 

St. Croix, 5, 7 
Hadfield, Joseph, 91 
Half-timber, 15 

Hardwood, use of, 11, 165, 174 
Hardy (Pierre and Jean Bte. ), 249, 294 
Hay, Pierre, 295 
Hubert, 230, 295 
Heer, Louis de, 295 

Houses, Georgian, 73, Italianate, 71, Pavilion roof, 
52, 48, urban type, 51, 52, 66, 63, wood- 

framed, 85 

Hudson River valley, 67 
Hurtubise, Joseph, 295 

lie Dupas, 292, 294, 300 

Interlace patterns, 235, 238, 239, 256, 261 

Italian Renaissance, 238 

Jacques, Louis, 138, 295 
Jacson, Antoine, 138, 294, 295 
Jesuit Fathers, 5, House at Sillery, 37, 127, 133, 

Relations, 8, 12, 13 
Jeune Lorette, see Lorette 
Jobin, Louis, 290, 295 


Joliette, 294 
Jube, 142 

Kalm, Peter, 137 
Laberge, Frangois, 296 

Labrosse, Paul Jourdain dit, Bazil, Denis, 198, 229, 
249, 296 

L’Acadie (Lacadie), Ste. Marguerite, 239, 2Z1, 273, 
293, 151, 160, 237, 263, 272 

Lachenaie, St. Charles, 197, 290, 292, 294, 295, 299, 
304, 136, 193, 194, house at, 64 

Lachigan (L’Achigan), St. Roch, 235, 238, 271, 273, 
275, 300, 301, 150, 236, 245, 257, 268, 

276 

La Joue, Frangois de, 93, 296 
Lalemant, Pere Charles, 9 

L’Ange Gardien, 143, 171, 174, 271, 273, 288, 290, 
301, 170, 172 
Laprairie, 198, 249, 296 
Lariviere, Hilaire Bernard, 93 

L’Assomption, 141, 231, 290, Archambeau house, 73 
Latches, door, 282, 285, 286 

LaTortue, Jesuits’ Mill, 57 

Latour, Jacques LeBlond de, 94, 169, 171, 249, 297 
Latour, Jean, 297 

Lauzun, St. Joseph, 269, 288, 151, 272 

Laval des Rapides, 74, 81 

Laval, Mgr. de, 168 

Lavaltrie, 294, house at, 63 

Lead roofing, 14 

Leblanc, Augustin, 297 

Le Blond, Sr., 297 

Leclair, Frangois, 297 

Lecourt, Louis, 297 

Lemieux, Frangois, 297 

Leprohon, Alcibiade, 297 

Lery, Chaussegros de, 91, 94, 297 

Les Becquets, St. Pierre, 269, 150 

Lescault, Louis, 297 

Levasseur (Les Vasseurs) 26, 27, 31, 138, 171, 175, 
185, 249, 275, 291, family, 297, 299 
Liebert, Philippe, 229, 230, 249, 299, 

L’Islet, 141, 271, 282, 287, 291, 297, 301, 1 51 

Local sculptors, 250 

Locksmith, 15, 282 

Log cabin, 16 

Log tent, 17 

Longue Pointe, 292, 293, 299 

Longueil, the manoir, 37, 48, church, 71, 198, 287, 

304, 200, 207, house at, 73 

Lorette, Ancien, 13 

Lorette, Jeune, 174 (note), 181, 185, 299, 147, 180, 

182, 183, 184, 204, house at, 64 
Lorion, 300 

L’Orme Philibert de, French architect, 175 
Lotbiniere, church. 269 
Louisbourg, Cap Breton, 291 
Louiseville, 300 

Lower Granville, N.S. (habitation), 7, 6 

Magella, St. Gerard, 198, 195, 200 

Maillou, Jean Bte., 23, 300 
Maillou(x), Joseph, 23 
Mailloux, Sieur, 23 
Maitre-sculpteur, 167 
Maizerets, Chateau de, 74 
Mallet, 300 
Marquet, 292 

Marquette, Pierre Solomon Benoit dit Beloeil, 300 
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Martin, Frangois, 300 
Maskinonge, 294 
Masson de Chateaunef, 234 
Meneclier, Louis, 300 
Milette, Alexis, 235, 294, 300 
Mission du Sault, 9 

Mississippi Valley, French houses in, 60, 67, 68, 65 

Moisan, Pierre, 300 

Montmagny, Manoir Couillard-Dupuis, 71, 72 

Montmorency Road, House on the, 58 
Montreal 

Attic floors in stone, 51, 49 

Basements, vaulted, 52, 49 

Bonsecours Church, 135, 302, 144 

Clarke Street, Xo. 1190, 119, 125 
Cote des Xeiges, 37 
Descriptions of, 91 
Early carvers in, 198 

Ferine St. Gabriel, 38 seq., 36, 39, 40, 41 
Fort des Messieurs, 37, 36 

Gabled houses of, 51, 63 

Grey Nuns, 290 
Hotel Dieu, 290, 291 
McTavish House, 73, 118, 79. 124 

Notre Dame (The Parish Church), 2, 91, 199, 
213, 231, 296. 297, 300, 302, 303, 90 
Notre Dame de Pitie, 281, 290 
Ramezay, Chateau de, 51, 281, 292, 296, 49 

Ste. Brigide, 290 
St. Charles Road, house on, 64 
St. Pierre, 290 
St. Urbain Street, 92 
St. Vincent Street, 92 
School of carving, 229, 246, 249 
Seminary' of St. Sulpice, 91 
Monts, Sieur des, 5, 7 
Morris, William, 168, 238 

Mother Marie de LTncamation, The Venerable, 5, 
10, 29 

Moulin du Crochet, 74, 81, 

Museum, Royal, of Ontario, 119, 126 

n McCord, Montreal, 302, 284 

Nadeau, Louis, 300 

Neuville (Pointe aux Trembles), St. Frangois, 211, 
217, 276, house of Athanase Denis, 57 
New Jersey, 67 
Normand, Frangois, 300 

Oka, calvary, 289, font, 273, houses at, 62, school- 
house, 73 

Orleans, Island of, houses on, 54, 56, Manoir 

Mauvide, 71, 73, 70 

Ostell, John, 300 

Paquet, Andre, 138, 216, 269, 301, 305 

Parc Laval, school-house, 71, 75 

Pavilion roof, 52 

Peltrie, Mme. de la, 29 

Pepin, Frangois, 301 

Pepin, Jean Baptiste, 301 

Pepin, Jerome, 301 

Pepin, Joseph, 231, 234, 235, 238, 301, 302, 303, 
304 

Perrault, Chrysostome, 234, 246, 301 
Perrin, Nicholas and Pierre, 302 
Petit Cap, 74, 82 
Pieux en terre construction, 67 


Pine wood in carving, 166 
Plaster, 165. influence of, 166 

Pointe aux Trembles, L’Enfant Jesus, 246, 247, 289, 
292, 298, 148, 161, 243, 244, 264, 265, 

Pointe Claire, Presbytery, 73, 78, St. Joachim, 304 

Pointe St. Jacques, 125 
Pontbriand, Mgr. de, 137, 287, 292 
Port Joli, St. Jean, 246, 271, 287, 290, 291, 294, 301, 
145, 159, 242, 243, 259, 260, house at, 119, 
126 

Port Royal, habitation, 7, 8, 4 v~. v; 

Portneuf, Langlois Manoir, 71, 75 

Poteaux en terre construction, 67 
Proportion, importance of, 175 

Quebec, City of 

Basilica, The Cathedral, 139, 140, 211, 273, 287, 
297, 212 

The Parish church, 19, 85, 93 
The Presbytery of, 118, 88, 116, 120 
Chateau St. Louis, 87, 291 
English Cathedral, 94 
Episcopal Palace, 87, 289, 86 

Fargues House, 87, 103, 88, 89, 104, 105, 106, 

107 , 108, 109 
Fort, 10, 12 

Habitation, 5, 8, 37, 4 

Hopital General, 19-29, 97, 102, 117, 175, 181, 
209, 293, 298, 299, 18, 20, 21, 24, 25, 96, 
100, 113, 114, 115, 129, 132, 176, 177 178, 
179, 202, 203, 208, 276, 283 
Hotel Dieu, Stair, 1 01 
Intendant’s Palace, 87, 86 

Jesuits’ College, 19, 87, 139, 298, 299, 84, 90 
Morrin College, 213, 288 
Notre Dame des Victoires, 85, 289, 84 

Palais de Justice, 287 
Plan of the City in 1660, 85, 6 

” ” 1663, 8 

” ” 1664, 8 

” ” 1685, 29 

Recollet church, 269, monastery, 19, 18 
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